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Wise he may e the Aue n a 
Got no occasion of the reader's indul- 
gence; for in these Essays and Treatises the 
5 eee is highly consequential, and 
their subjects are both edifying and sublime. 
They contain the seeds of a philosophy which, 
though not long sown, have already shotten 0 
up in all the Universities of Germany, and 
choked the noxious weeds of former systems. 
It is not the first time we have imported whole- 
some seeds from that country. Witness * 
those of the Reformation. 8 
The merits, and ee this work. 
however, will not be obvious to the herd of 
vulgar readers, that is, chose who read for 
pastime only.“ Let them not deceive them- 
W ol ER 1: 1 
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= % 4 
2 — 


These Rasays 3 been: 3 in a remote part of "M6 
Germany , Where no better paper could possibly be got, 
and where even this.is looked upon as * e e 155 
proof that the sciences in that country, þ War y, have 1 | 
er 


more progress, than has luxury), no apology wall 
be necessary on this heatl to 1 class of or os for- ee 
they were designed, namely, not the frivolous, but the 
wise and thinking; if | oWover, chis h hae not- 
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selves, for them these Essays were not in- 


tended. Nor were they written, or even trans- 
lated, with a view to gain, or to favour any 


party. But, whoever has a mind to penetrate 


into the deep recesses of morals and of politics, 
and to investigate the fundamental principles 


of pur and of RIGHT, than which nothing 


can be more interesting, or more important to 


„ 
% ms 


mankind, will not be disappointed, we trust, 


by our labours. | 

The first edition of one of these treatises 
(Eternal Peace) was translated, in 1796, from 
a very erroneous” french version, wherein the 
Author's philosophical periods are frittered 
away to little hopping french. ones, and his 


terms entirely misunderstood, of course the 


Whole disfigured; for which reason the trans- 
lator thought it of consequence to endeavour 
after a more correct translation of this most 
excellent work. The public will judge between 


these performances, and, he is confident, will 


not accuse him of plagiarism. 1 . 
It is impossible, says Kant in his Pnorꝝ- 


, SOMENA;, When. hnowledge in process of time 


AL, El advances 


withstanding, these Essays shall have the fortune to meet 


With a favourable reception (and that they will the transla- 


tor has reason to provegy? „the next time they make their 
1 in public, their dress shall be more suitable to 
their dignity. Towards the beginning of next year he hopes 
to be able to present the public with the second volume, 
which will likewise contain weighty philosophic matter. 
THz METAPHYSIC OF MORALS (dividing into Metaphysical 

lements of Law and of Ethics) has been long ready for [the 

ress, but, as it is a work on which even RANT himself 
Je nd it necessary to reflect upwards of 40 years, beforel he 


published it, and which may justly be said to be the master. 
Piece of human reason, the translator, in order to have an 


opportunity of revising it, wishes to keep it in his desk 2 
few months longer. | 
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| PREFACE "8 
advances farther, to hinder certain expres- 
$ions, which became classical but in the in- 
fancy of science, from being afterwards found 
insufficient, . or even unsuitable, and it a 
equally impossible to hinder a certain new an 
more apposite use of those expressions from 
being, now and then, in danger of being con- 
founded with the old use. Faithfully to trans- 
fuse the sense of the Author with as much 85 
perspicuity as the subject is susceptible of, and | £73 
at the same time to preserve the character of _ 
his style as far as is consistent with the idiom | 
of the English language, were the translators 
sole aim; but he was under the unavoidable 
necessity of introducing several alien scientific 
terms, which he hopes, however, will be 


deemed, by major critics,“ not unworthy of 
naturalization, especially as . great . attention 
has been bestowed on analogy, and as there Wo | 
: are but few, if any, of those terms, whose 1 
b meaning may not be easily discovered without 

the help of the context, and as the others will | 
i be found explained, either in going on, or in 
5 the translator's preface to THE PRINCI LES or 1 
8 CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY; he hopes likewise, | 
| that in this he shall not have incurred the re- -W 
t proach of a licentious affectation of novelty. © J 
: 1 85 N TOES © Meanwhile, "i 
s All the nugatory remarks, as well of those that are 10 
, doomed to "rg along the inferiour walks of literature, as 3 
A of those who have not taken sufficient pains to study this — 1 
I Philosophy, the translator is resolved to pass over in silence, | 4 
e and to attend to the criticions and observations of none but 1 
f competent judges, Verbal disputes and cavilling at expres - nt 
e $10ns, how. momentous soever they may seem to minor cri- 11 
. ties, are far beneath his notice. He aspires to move in 2 14 
p higher sphere. * fi Yep et | Wit ! 
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eanwhile, a few expositions, taken Kant 
Bands other writings, may be neither out of 
place here, nor uninteresting to the learned, 
they are as, follows: „„ 


In critical philosophy the HaGnction be- 


? tween practical, and what belongs to the prax- 
is, must be well attended to, We consider 


something (says this great man) 'THEORETI- 


- CALLY, when we have in view that merely, 


which pertains to a thing, but PRACTICALLY, 
when we reflect on what ought to pertain to it 
through liberty; whereas PRAxIs is, Appli- 
cation to cases occurring in experience. 

In the whole of all possible experience lie 


all our cognitions, and in the universal refe- 
rence to these consists TRANSCENDENTAL 


TRUTH , which 'precedes all empirical truth, 
and renders it possible. The merely LOeIcAL. 


Criterion. of TRUTE is, The consension of a 


cognition with the universal and formal laws 
of the understanding and of reason. MArE- 


nA (objective) TRUTH consists in the har- 


mony or agreement of a cognition with its ob- 


Ject. But of the truth of :ognition, as to the 
matter, no universal criterfon can be required, 
1 5 because it in itself is contradictory. 


' FanaTIcrsm must always be distinguished 


5 From KrrRUSlASN. The fanatic believes to 


feel an immediate and extraordinary inter- 
course with a higher nature; but the enthu- 
siast is he, Whose mind is heated by any one 
principle beyond the proper degree, whether 
it be by the maxims either of patriotic virtue, 


of friendship, or of religion, without the ima- 


gination' s being occupied about any thing ofa 
5 2 super⸗ 


„ 


5 rnxraex. 5 IX 
cupernatural intercourse,” Again, e e 
may be said to ws "The idea of the good WA: 
affection,” 12 0 
'WoNDER "oP Afoction in the representa- 
tion of What is new, Which surpasses expecta- 
tion; ADMIRATION, ' A wondering „which 
does not cease with the Ioss of what is new. 
The words analysis and synthesis have 
commonly two different meanings. The SYN= 
THESIS is either ualitative, a progression In 
che series of the subordinate from the condition 
to the conditional, or it is quantitative, a pro- 
gression in the Series of the co-ordinate from. 
he given part through its collateral parts to the 
whole. Thus 18 circumstanced the Ax AL TSI 
likewise which, in the former case, signifies 
a regression from the conditional to the con- 
dition, and in the latter, a regression from the 
whole to its possible parts, or to the mediate, that 
is, che parts of the parts, and by consequence 
is no partition, but a subdivision of a "aa, 
composite. 2 5 
Hvmovn, in the good sense, signifies the 
talent, to be able, to transpose one's self arbi- 
trably into a certain state of mind, in which 
all things are judged quite otherwise, than 
they commonly are (conversely), and yet in 


) such a turn of mind agronbly to certain rn | 

« ciples of reason. 

. 90 = | The 
„ ce this wala 8 in the translators Prefacs _ 
e, p. xxxv1) to Tye Pix cr IRS or CRI TIC AL. PHILOSOPHY | 

| BY E. Kanz., Sold by W. Richardeon- under the een, 

32 Exchange London. 
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The votaries of empirical Philosophy have 
of late endeavoured to stigmatiʒe metaphysics, 


nay, to reprobate their very name, yet, if the 


learned author of the doctrine of the indeclin- 


ables, who, from a rash judgment,“ appears 


to be one of those votaries, would condescend 


to quit his favourite field of experience but 


for a while, and to desist from his attempts 
to catch the philosophic eel by the tail, he 


5 might easily convince himself, especially as 
he seems to be of the few. who think for them 


selves, that meta physic is not only not non- 
sense (though i in fact it could never pretend to 
the name of a science till Rant entered the lists), 


but the utmost completion of all culture of 


human reason, and that perhaps more by with- 
holding from errours, than by enlarging know- 


| ledge. Every body knows, that metaphysics 


derived their name but from their having been 


taught by the ancient Greeks after physics; 
we wall not however descend to dispute about 


(what is of little consequence) a word; who- 
ever is not satisfied with the denomination, 
let him term them as he pleases. In the in- 
terim take our exposition of the thing: 

Ihe legislation of human reason [philoso- 


5 phy] has two objects, nature and liberty, and 


therefore contains the law of nature, as well 


as the moral law, 6 at first 3 in two pardcular 


; * The very term Meraphycic being, nonsense; and all 
the systems of it, and controversies concerning it , that are 
or have been chappil he has not dale ed and said, or 
will be) in the World, being founded on the grossest igno- 


rance of words. and of the nature of s Trp 
| ; | See EIIEA II EFOENTA: page 460. 
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systems, but at Jeat in one single philosophi- 
cal system. The philosophy of nature refers 


to all that exists; that of morals, „only to 
what ought to exist. 

But all philosophy is either cognition "Fw 
pure reason, Or cognition of reason from em- 
pirical principles. The former is named pure 


Philosophy, the latter empirical. 


The philosophy of pure reason Now is either 
pre- exercitation, which investigates the fa- 
culty reason relatively to all pure cognition 
à priori, and is entitled Critic, or the system 
of pure reason [science], the whole (true as 
well as specious) philosophical cognition from 
pure reason in a systematical coherence, and 


is distinguished by the appellation META“ 


PHYSIC; though this name may be given to 
the whole puxe philosophy comprising the 
cntic, in order to comprehend as well the in- 
vestigation of all that can ever be cognised à 


priori, as the exhibition of that which consti- 
tutes a system of pure philosophical cognition 
of this species, but which is distinguished 


from all empirical, as also from che mathema- 

tical, use of reason. Ton © 
Metaphysic 3 is divided into that of the spe- 

culative and of the practical use of pure rea- 


son, and consequently is metaphysic, either 


of nature, or of morals. That contains all 
pure principles of reason from mere concep- 
tions (therefore with exclusion of the mathe- 
matics) of the theoretical cognition of all 
things; ; this the principles, which determine 
a priori and render necessary the actions. 
Now ng © is the sole A of actions, 


which Tad 
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which can be deduced from principles fully e a 
Priori. Hence metaphysic 3 is properly the pure 
moral, which is bottomed upon no anthro- 


pology (no empirical. condition). The meta- 
Physic of Speculative reason is what is usually 
Styled in the narrower sense metaphysic; 
so far however as pure moral philosophy ap- 
pertains to the particular stock of human phi- 


losophical cognition from pure reason, we 


shall. continue to give it that discriminative 
| appellation. The idea of such a science, though 
hitherto not purified from heterogeneous mat- 


ter, is as old as speculative human reason; 


? as What reason is it that does not speculate, 


in either a scholastic, or a popular manner? * 
To conclude: There is a definition, which, 


for aught we know, has hitherto baffled the | 


efforts of all philosophers, namely, that of 
laughter. In whatever excites a hearty shak- 


ing laugh there must be something nonsensical 


(in which the understanding, in itself, can 
find no compladency). LAUGHTER Gays Kant) 


is an aff ection from the sudden 3 into no- 
thing of a sanguine expectation, 


ven this 
turning, which is certainly not pleasing to 
the understanding , Pleases nevertheless for a 
moment very much, indirectly. The cause 


must therefore consist in the influence of the 


representation on the body and its reaction on 


the mind; and indeed not on condition that 


en een be oy ectively an object of 
pleasure 


Fg 


* 
* This 1 18 fully ates bs Ras Critic of pure 


Ntacon, a work Wines og to we the breviary of all phi- | 
| losophers, | | 


Fg 
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pleasure (for how can a disappointed erpecta- 
tion afford pleasure ?), but barely because it, 
as a mere play of representations, produces an 

uilibrium of the vital powers in the . 
When, for instance, it is related, that an In- 
dian, who saw at the table of an Englishman 3 In 
Surate a bottle of ale opened, and all the ale, 


turned into froth, running out, expressed his 


great wonder by a number of exclamations, 
and, on the Englishman's inquiring, What is 
there in _this that occasions so much wonder 
and outcry? answered, Pm not surpris'd, 
that it runs out, but only how you cou'd ve 
got it all into che bottle; we laugh at this * 
heartily, and it yields us great pleasure; ; not 
because we find ourselves wiser than this 
ignorant person, or otherwise in something 
which the understanding suggested to us in 


this; but our expectation was great and va- 


nished suddenly. Or when the heir of a de- 
ceased rich relation wishes to conduct his fu- 


neral with great solemnity , but complains, 


that he cannot succeed in this; for (continues 


he), the more money I give my mourners, to 
seem sorrowful, the more gay and sprightly 


do they appear; this occasions laughter, be- 


cause the expectation is suddenly turned into 


nothing. It must be well observed, that it 
must not be transformed into the positive op- 
Posite of an expected object — for that is al- 
ways something, and may frequently occasion 
sorrow — but turned into nothing. For, when 


one raises our expectation greatly by the nar- 


ration of an occurrence, and we immediately 


at the - conglugion, GiagoVer its falsehood, it 
400 | occasions 
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occasions a displacency in us; as, for example, 
that of people, whose hair grew quite gray in 
one night, through grief. Whereas, when, 
by way of retaliating such a story, another 
wag relates very circumstantially the vexation 
of a certain merchant who, returning from 
India to England with all his fortune, in 
goods” was obliged, in a storm, to throw 
every thing over board, and was so much con- 
cerned for his loss, that, in the very same 
night, by a miraculous violation of the estab- 
lished laws of nature, his peruvig grew gray; 

we naturally laugh, and it affords us pleasure, 
because we reflect on falsely seizing an object 


| _ otherwise indifferent to us, or rather tossing 


to and fro for a while the idea we pursued, 
like a ball, thinking to catch it merely and 
Hold it fast. It is not the refutation of a lar 
here or of a blockhead, which yields pleasure; 
for the latter story, told with proper serious- 
ness, would of itself set a whole company in 
a roar; whereas the former would commonly 
not merit attention 
It is remarkable, that in all such cases the 
jest must always comprise in itself something, 
which can deceive for a moment; therefore, 
when the appearance vanishes, the mind looks 
back, in order to essay it once more, and 
thus, by tension and laxation following one 
another quickly, is made to spring backwards 
and forwards and is put into a fluctuancy 
which, since the leap from what in a manner 
wound up the strings happened suddenly (not 
by a graduat remission), must occasion a move- 
ment of the mind and an internal bodily 
: 0, | nmaaotion, 


* 


Please, like sentimental moralists). 


0 


Een. * 


motion, which continues involuntarily, and 
produces not only a lassitude but a serenity at 
the same time (the effects of an exercise tending 


to health) harmonizing with it. 


For, when it is supposed, that with all 
our thoughts some one motion or other is at 
the same time harmoniously combined in the 
organs of the body; it will be pretty well 


comprehended, how to that sudden metathesis 


of mind, now in the one, then in the other 


Station, in order to contemplate its object, a 


reciprocal tension and relaxation of the elastic 
parts of our viscera, which communicate them- - 
selves to the diaphragm, can correspond (such as 
that which ticklish persons feel): whereby the 

lungs eject the air at periods following one an- 
other quickly, and thus occasion a motion useful 
to health, which motion only, and not what 
passes in the mind, is the proper cause of the 
pleasure ina thought, chat at bottom represents 
nothing. Heaven, says Voltaire, hath given 
us two things to counterbalance the many 


troubles and difficulties of life, to wit, hope 


and sleep. He might have added laughter to 
the number; if the means to excite it in rea- 
sonable persons were but as ready at hand, and 
wit, or the originality of humour, which is 
thereto requisite, were not just as rare, as is 
abundant the talent for fiction, head- breaking, 
like mystical speculators or fancymongers, 
neck-breaking, like geniuses, or heart-breaking, 


like sentimental romance-writers, (or, if you 
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WHAT: Kuo ENLIGHTENING? 
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| qprlightening g i, Mare 8 an the nonage 


occasioned. by hinself. Nonage or mino- 


rity is the inability of making use of one's own. 


understanding without the guidance of another. 
This nonage is 0ccasioned by one's self, hen 


the cause of it is not from want of understan- 


ding, but of resolution and courage to use 
one's own. understanding without the. guidance 


of another, , Sapere,aude! Have a fk to 
ere· 


make use of thy own understanding ! is 
fore the dictum of enlightening. 


Lazineſs and cowardice are the, causes, e | 
so great a part of mankind, after nature has 
long freed them from the guidance of others 
(naturaliter majorennes), willingly remain 
minors as long as they live; and why it is so 
easy for others, to set themselves up as their 


guardians. It is convenient to be a minor. 


If I have a book, which has understanding for 
me, a curate, 1 has conscience for me, a 
physician, who judges of diet for me, etc. 
I need not give myself any trouble. I have 
no o occasion to think, if I can but pay; others 


A 2 | will 
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will save me the trouble of that irksome busi- 
neſs. Those guardians, who have graciously 

undertaken the superintendence of mankind, 

take sufficient care „ that by far the greater 
part of them (and all the fair) shall hold the 
step to majority, besides the trouble atten- 
ding it, very dangerous. After these super- 
intendents. have first made them as stupid as 
their domestic animals, and carefully pre- 
vented those peaceable creatures from daring 
to venture a single step beyond the go- cart, in 
which they are inclosed; they point out to 
chem the danger that threatens them, if they 
should try to go alone. Indeed this danger 
is not so very great, for, at the expence of a 
few falls, they would learn to walk at last; 

but an example of this sort renders timid, and 
commonly discourages from all further at- 
tempts. It is therefore difficult for every single 
man to extricate himself from the nonage, 
which is almost become natural to him. Nay, 
it is even become agreeable. to him, and he is 
for the present actually incapable of using his: 
own understanding, because he never was 
allowed to make the trial. Ordinances and 
formules, "thy : mechanical instruments of 4 
rational use, or rather misuse, of his gifts of 
nature, are the fetters of an everlasting mi- 
nority. Whoever Shook them off, would take 
but an uncertain ieap over the smallest ditch 
even, because he is not accustomed to such a 
free motion. Hence there are but few, who 
have succeeded to emancipate themselves from 
nonage by their own aer, and yet to walk 
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But it is ebnen poſsible for a nation th en- 


ges itself; nay, when it has the liberty, 
it is almost infallible. Fon a few who think 
for themselves wall always be: found; even 

among the installed guardians of the multitucte, 

who, after: they themsslves have thrownt off . 


the yoke of nonage, will: spread about them 


the spirit of a rational estimation of the proper 
Js and of the vocation of every man to 


think for himself. It is singular in this, that 
the public, Which was formerly brought un- 
der this yoke by chem, afterwards ompaln 


them themselves to remain under tit, when 


this public is thereto stirred up by Some of its 

guardians, who are themselves totally nga» 
Sable of enlightening; ; 80 pernicious as it t6 
fill with prejudices; as they: are:revenged at 
last on those themselves who, or Whose pre- 
decelsors, were their authors. Hence a nation 
can attain enlightening but Slowly. b A deli» 


verance from» personal despotism, and inter- 


ested and tyra ical oppreſsion, may per 
be obtained by a revolution but never bie 
reform of the cast of mind ; new prejudices 


will serve, just as well as the old, for ae | 


Urings to 'the thoughtleſs multitude. e ner 
Io this enlightening however nothing is : 
required but EIBERTT; and indeed the most 
harmleſs of all that may be named liberty, o 
wit, that, to make @ public use of one's reason 
in —_— point. But I hearexclaimed from all 
dont reason] The officer says: dont 
— „but exercise! The financier: dont 
reason, but pay! The clergyman: dont rea- 


son, but believe! (Only one master in the 
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World says: reason; as much as you please, and 
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on wWhat you please, but obey!) Here is every- 
where restriction of liberty. But what restric- 


tion is a hinderance to enlightening? what 


not, but even favourable to it? — My anwser 
3s this: the public use of one's reason must 
always be free, and that only can bring about 
enlightening among men; but the private use 
of it may often be very strictly limited, with- 
out much hindering the progreſs of enlighten- 
ing. By the public use of one's own reason 
However: I understand that, which every 
one as. a man of letters makes of it in the 
eyes of the wole reading world. I name 
che private use that, which he may make of 
his reason in a certain civil post, or office, 
antrusted to hin; There is neceſsary to many 


| bugineſses, Which run in with the interest of 
the commonwealth; a certain mechanism, by 
mieans of which some members of the com- 
monwealth must conduct themselves paſsively 


merely, in order; by an artificial unison di- 
rected by theu government to public ends, to 


be withholden at least from the destruction of 


these ends. Here indeed it is not allowed to 
reason; but one must obey: But. 80 far as 


this part of the machine considers itself at the 
same time as a member of the whole common- 


wealth, nay, even of the cosmopolitical so- 
ciety ; 'consequenitly. i in the character of a man 

of letters, who addreſses himself by writings 
to the public in the proper sense; he may 
by all means reason, without doing any injury 
thereby to the busineſs, to Which he is ap- 


Fahne partly as en member. It * 
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be very Hurtful, if an officer, to whom: his 
superiour gives an order, should in actual ser- 
vice reason loudly on the conformitysto-end, 
or expediency ; of this order; he must obey, 
But he, as a man of letters, cannot in justice 
be hindered from making his observations on 
the faults of the military service, and from 
submitting these to the judgment of the public. 
The citizen cannot refuse to pay the taxes 
imposed on him; even a forward censure of 
such taxes, when they are to be paid by him, 
may be punished as a scandal (which might 
occasion universal opposition). The very 
same person, notwthstanding that, does not 


act contrary to the duty of a citizen, when he, 


as a man of letters, publishes his thoughts 
on the unfitneſs or even the injustice of such 
imposts. In like manner is a clergyman bound, 
to deliver himself to his congregation in all 
points according to the symbol of the church, 
which he serves; for he was ordained on this 


condition. But as a man of letters he has full 


liberty, nay, it is his call, to communicate 
to the public all his carefully proved and well · 
meant thoughts on what is faulty in that sym- 
bol, and to make his proposals for the better 
regulation of the affairs of religion and of the 
church. There is nothing in this, which can 


be burdensome to the conscience. For, what 
he teaches. pursuant to his office, as agent of 


the church, he represents as something, in 
respect of which he has not a free power to 

teach according to his own sentiments, but 
he is ordered to ropound that according to 
Precept and in the name of another. He may 
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say: Or 8 A asdasth this, or that doc 
trineß these are the arguments it makes use 
of. He then draws all ꝓradtical profit to his 
1 congregation. from. ordinances, to which he 
himself would not subscribe, perhaps with 
full conviction, to whose propounding how- 
ever he can a himself, because it is not 
quite impoſsible that truth max lie therein 
concealed, but at all events nothing 3 is found 
in them inconsistent at least wath the internal 
religion. For, did he believe to find in them 
any thing, repugnant-to:this ,;he:could not ad- 
minister his office with a safe conscience; he 
, must resign it. The use, therefore, which 
an established teacher or pastor makes of his 
reason before his hearers, is a private use mere- 
I/; as this is never but a domestic congre- 
gation, though ever 80 great; and in regard 
to which he, as a priest, is not free, and dare 
not be so, because he executes the commiſsion 
of another, Whereas, as a man of letters, 
who speaks by writings to the proper public, 
namely, the world, consequently the ecele- 
s iastic, in the piabljo use of his reason, enjoys 
an unlimited liberty, to use his own reason 
and to speak in his own person. For it is an 
absurdity, which tends to the perpetuating of 
_ abgurdities, that the guardians of the people 
(in. spiritual things) Shall thenioetres be . 
min a state of nonage. 
But should not a Seßeey of clergymen, for 
instance, a church -aſsembly, or a reverend 
claſs (as the Dutch clergy name themselves) 
be intitled to bind one another by oath to a 
certain unalterable symbol, in order to exer- 
"T9 : 5 1 C188 
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uch a contract, entered into for the purpose 
of withholding for ever all farther enli bar 
from the human species, is absolutely void; 


itself, and by oath too, to pu the following 

age into a state, wherein it must be impoſsible 
for it to enlarge its knowledge (especially a 
knowledge so very important), to purge away 
errors, and in general to make progreſs in 
enlightening. That were a crime against hu- 
man nature, Whose original destination eon- 


that can be finally determined with regard to 


tion itself could institute such a law? This 
would, as it were, in the expectation of a 
better, be -poſsible for a determinate short 


pally the clergy, had the liberty, in the cha- 


vations publicly, that is, by writings, on 
that which is faulty of the present economy, 
but the established order might still continue, 
Uull the insight into the nature of these things 
attained such a degree, that they (the citizens) 
4 © = Ax 3 e 
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over the: people, and even to eternize this? 
1 maintain that that 18 totally impofsible. 


and should it be confirmed by the chief power 
even, by diets of the empire, and by the most 
solemn treaties of peace. An age cannot league 


sists directly in chis progreſsion; and poste- 
rity is therefore completely entitled to reject 


and presumptuously formed. The test of all 


a nation, lies in the question, Wheter a na- 


time, with a view to introduce a better order; 
if at the same time all the citizens, princi- 


racter of men of letters, to make their obser- 
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by uniting their voices (though not of all) 
could make a proposal to the throne; to take 
under its protection those congregations, which 
had united themselves in an altered oconomy 
of religion according to their conceptions of a 
better introspection, without however mo- 
lesting those, who rather chuse to continue 
with the old. But to unite one's self in a per- 
manent constitution of religion, to be ques- 
tioned by nobody publicly, even but during 
the life-time of one man, and thereby, as it 
were, annihilate a period in the progreſsion 
of humanity to amendnient, to render it fruit- 
liels and by that means even detrimental to 
pPosterity, is absolutely not allowed. A man 
may indeed, as to his on person, defer, and 
even then but for a time, the enlightening in 
that, which is incumbent on him to know; 
but to renounce it, let it be for his own person, 
but still more for posterity, is to violate and 
to trample on the sacred rights of humanity. 
But What a nation cannot finally determine 
with regard to themselves, still teſs can the 
monarch determine that finally with regard 
to the nation; for his legislative dignity rests 
upon his uniting in his own will the common 
Will of the nation. If he but takes care, that 
all true or opiniative improvement be con- 
sistent with the civil order; as for the rest, 
he may let his subjects themselves do what 
they find neceſsary to be done for the sake of 
the welfare of their own souls; that does not 
concern him, but it concerns him to take care 
that the one shall not violently prevent the 
other from labouring with all his strength . 
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the „nen lidl hd 3 of that wel⸗ 
fare. He derogates from his own majesty, 


when he interferes. with the writings, by 
which his subjects endeavour to perfectionate 


their insights, „and thinks them worthy of 


the inspection of his government, as well as 


when he does this from his own prof6und i in- 
trospection, where he exposes himself to the 
exprobration, Cæsar non est supra grammaticos, 
as also, and still more, when he humbles his 
supreme power 80. far, as to support the 
eoclesiastic despotism of a few: tyrants in his 


state against his other subjects. 
If it is now enquired, do we live at present 


in an enlightened age? The answer is, No, 


but by all means in an age of enlightening. 
There is still a; great deal wanting to men, as 


things are at present, on the Whole, to be in 


a state, or to be but able to be put in a state, 


to make a safe and a good use of their own 


understanding in affairs of religion without 
the guidance of another. But we have distinct 
proofs, that the field is now opened for them 
to labour in freely, and the hinderances of 
universal enlightening, or of quitting the 
nonage otcasioned by themselves, become by 
degrees fewer. In this respect the present 
age is the _ of Evlightening, or FREDERICK 8 
century. 

A prince, who Joes not vin it analy 


of himself to say, that he holds it duty, not 


to prescribe any thing to men in matters of 


religion, but to allow them full liberty 


therein, who declines, | even the lofty name 


of being l is himself enligh tened, and 


merits 
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merits to be esteemed as such by the grateful 


World and by posterity, a prince, Who first 
freed the human species from nonage, at least 
on the part of government, and gave them 
Überty, in all that is an affair of conscience, 
to use their own reason. Under him could 
- respectable clergymen, in the character of men 
of letters, without prejudice to the duty of 
their office, freely: expose to the world to 
be proved | eir judgments and insights, here 
and there deviating from the received 
symbolz and still more every other per- 
son, who is limited by no duty of office. 
This spirit of lib erty diffuses itself outwardly 
also, even Where it has to struggle with ex- | 
terhal impediments of a government misun- 
— ae: wself,” For it gives an example 
to that e that it needs not, on ac- 
count of liberty, be under the smallest Soli- 
citude for the tranquillity, and union of the 
commonwealth. Men naturally extricate 
themselves insensibly from the state of rude- 
neſs and barbarity, when invention is not 
 Purposely plied to keep them in it. 
The strels of the principal point of enlight- 
ening, that of men's quitting the nonage 
occasioned by themselves, I have laid upon 
matters of religion e because, with 
regard to arts and sciences, our rulers. have no 
interest in playing the guardian over their 
subjects; besides, "that state of nonage is not 
only the most Ternitinen but the most dis- 
honourable: of any. But the way of thinking 
ok a head of che state, Who favours enlighten- 


ing Penetrares farther and Perspects, „ That 
even 
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even in regard: of his legislation there ia m0 
danger in allowing his subjects tô make a 


ublic use of their reason, and to lay before 


the world their 9 a better consti-. 
tution, and even à free and honest criticism 
of the present: ; we have an eminent example 


of this, in which no monarch ever surpelsed 4 


him, whom we honour. - 


But only he, who, use himself, wat 


not only not afraid of his shadow, but has at 
hand a well- disciplined numerous army as a 
security for the public tranquillity , can say, 
what a free state dares not risk: reason as 
much as you please, and on what you please, 
but obey! Thus a strange unexpected course 
of human affairs prevents itself here; so that, 
when it is contemplated i in the groſs, almost 
every thing is paradoxical in it. A greater 


degree of civil liberty seems advantageous to 
the liberty of the spirit of the nation, and 


yet places insuperable barriers to it; whereas 


a degree leſs of that gives this full Scope to 


extend. itself to the utmost of its faculty. 
When nature has then unfolded under this 
rough rind the germe, of which she takes 
| the moet tender care, namely, the propen- 
sity * and the call wo thinking freely; this 
gradually reacts on the minds of the people 


_ 


(whereby they become. by degrees more ca- 


pable of the liberty of acting ). and finally, | 


even on the principles of the government, 


which W it profitable: for itself to treat 


See the proper 8ignification of this word in the PE 8 


tr 2 9 to, The 9 of Critical -Phitoso.. 


man, 
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man, who is now more than à mere machine, 


cõnformably to his dignity. 


1 ens fy | ae ths pA i | 
„In Buesching's weekly Inte 2 of the 13th. Sept. 
e notice of the Berlin 
monthly publication of this month (Septr. 1784), wherein 
Mr. Moses Mendelssohn's answer to this very question is 


mentioned. It has not yet reached me; else it would have 


prevented the present, which may now remain for the pur- 
pose of experimenting, how far chance can effectuate a 
consbuancy of sentiments. N 
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5 Rte, Happy, if we can, unite the boundaries of the different 


species of philosophy, by reconciling profound inqui 
with Earle ; 24 "ruth Fick hovekyl And still — 
happy, if, reasoning in this easy manner, we can under- 
mine the foundations of an abstruse philosophy, which 
seems to have hitherto served, only as a shelter to super- 

_ *$tition, and a cover to absurdity and error! N 
7 1 33 3 D. Hun. 
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The ancient | Greek phitosophy Þ, aides 
into three sciences, namely, „ 7 


ethics, and logic. This division is N AY a 
suitable to the nature of the subject, and 
cannot be improved, except, perhaps, by 
zuperadding but the principle of it, partly in 


order to ascertain its completeneſs, and partly 


to be able to determine accurately the neceſs- 
ary subdivisions. 


All cognition of reason is either ne e | 


and contemplates some one object or another; f 


or formal, and is conversant about the form 
of the understanding merely, and of reason 
itself, and the universal rules of thinking in 
general; without distinction of objects. The 
formal philosophy is denominated logic, but 

the material, which has to do with determi- 


| nate objects and the laws, to which they are. 


subjected, is again twofold. For these laws 
are laws of either nature or liberty, The 
science of the former is distinguished by the 
appellation of physics, that of the latter is 
ethics ; that is n natural e also, 
this mad. 

Vor. I. e Logio 


SE 
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Logic can have no ! part, chat i is, 
such a part, where the universal and neceſsary 
laws of cogitation would rest upon grounds, 
taken from experience; else it would not be 
logic, that is, a canon for the understanding, 

or for reason, which is valid in all thinking, 
and must be demonstrated. Whereas both 
natural. and moral philosophy have each their 
empirical part, because that must determine 
the laws of nature, as an object of experience, 
but this the laws of the will of man, 80 far as 
| iris affected by nature, the Formierins laws, 
according. to which every thing happens, the 
kalter as such, according to Which every ching 
bught. to Happen, but with consideration of 
Hite conditions nevertheleſs; under I it 
frequently, doth not happen. 
Al philosophy, 80 far as it rests upon 
grounds of experience, may be termed ermpiri- 
cal, but that, which .propounds its doctrines 
from principles a'priori merely, pure, philo- 
sophy. The latter, when it is formal barely, 
is styled logie; but when it is limited to 
determinate. "objects of the understanding, It 
takes the name of metaphysics. 

In the same manner arises the idea of two- 
$ota metaphysics, to wit, metaphysics of 
nature and those of morals. © Natural philoso- 
phy has its empirical, but also a rational part; 
_ ethics: hkewise; though here the empirical part 
may be denominated practical anthropology 
in particular, but the rational, properly moral. 
Trades, handicrafts and arts, have all reaped 
great advantage from the distribution of the 


work, as ONe man er not make every my 
S159. = ut 
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but every person, in order to he;able to perform 
a work to the greatest perfection and with more 


facility, Iimits himself to a certain one which,” 
according to the manner of elaborating it, dis- 


tinguishes itself sensibly fem others“ Wherg 


che work is neither distinguished nor distribu- 


ted in this way, and where every on person 


«. # 


dur in their infaney. It maꝝ be an hjgct mot al- 
together unworthy; of consideration, to examine 


1 


whether pure philosophy too doth not requirg,a 


düllerent person for All its parts, and whether 
it would not be better for the whole learned 


vend the empirical together with che rational, 


mixed according to all sorts of relations un 


known. to themselves, conformably to, the 


taste of the public, and who appropriate to them 


selves the name of thinkers for tlihmgelves, but to 
| others, who! prepare the merely rational part, 
chat of speculators, were, warned, not to, 

transact two affairs at once, which are very 


ditterent, in zhe mode of treatment, and to 
which perhaps a peculiar talent is requisite, 


and whose conjunction in one person produces 
but bunglers; the question is here however, 
only, Whether the nature of the, science doth. 


not require, always carefully to separate the 
empirical part from the rational, and: that thg 


proper (empirical) physics shall be preceded; 


— 


by the metaphy,v16s of Nature , but, the Ppracti- | 


cal anthropalogy, by, the metaphygics, of mo- 


rals, which must be carefully; purified from, 


— is empirical, in order to know, how 
BUR pute reason gan accomplish in both 


— 


ie | 
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cases, gane dem hut sources it draws this its 
Astruction & priori; ; the latter may be executed 
_ efther by all moral philosophers (of whom 
there are legions)) or but by a few, who feel 
their abilities adequate to the task. 

As moral philosophy is properly my object 
here, I limit the proposed question to this 
only, Whether one be not of opinion, that it 
is of the utmost neceſsity to elaborate a moral 
Philosophy, „ which is purified from every 
thing that is but empirical and belongs to 

| es ology; 3 for, it is obvious of itself 
from the common idea of duty and from the 
i Moral law, that there must be. such a one. 
_ tot. mast wllow; that a law, if it is 
to be valid morally; that is, as ground of an 
obligation, ' must carry with: It absolute ne- 
” cefsity; that the commandment, Thou chalt 
Baot he, is not valid for men barely, and that 
other rational beings need not take any notice 
of it; and thus all the other proper moral 
laws; that therefore the ground of the obli- 
gation here must be sought for, neither in the 
nature of man, nor in the circumstances in 
. the world, wherein he is placed, but a priori 
merely in conceptions of pure reason, and 
___ that every other Procepts which is founded 
upon principles of mere experience, and even 
. certain respect an universal precept, 80 
far as it, in the smallest part, perhaps but 
in a motive, rests upon empirical grounds, 
may indeed be named a en 2 , but 
never a moral law. © 
Therefore not only the moral laws, together 
with their * 5 * among all practical 
cogni - 


Ra 
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| cognitions, eſsentially distinguished from all 
others, wherein there is any thing Whatever 
empirical, but every moral philosophy rests 
entirely upon its; pure part, and, applied to 
man, borrows not the smallest from the 
knowledge of him, (anthropology), but gives 

it is true, still require judgement, whetted by S 
experience, in order partly to; distinguigh'in 8 
what cases they have their application, ant 

partly to procure to them entrance into the 

will of man, and energy for the exercise, a8 

he, being affected by so many inclinations, | 
pure reason, but not 80 easily capable of.ren- 
dering it effective in concreto in his life: 

The metaphysics of morals are then indis- 
pensably neceſsary, not merely from a motive 395 
of speculation, with a view of investigating 
the source of the practical principles lying in 
our reason à priori, but because morals them- 
selves remain subjected to all sbrts af corrup- 
= tion, 80 long as that guide and chief norma 
W of their right judgment is wanting. For in 
chat, which is to be morally good, it is not 
zufficient that it be conformable to the moral 
law, hut it must be for the sake of it also; on 
the contrary that conformity is but very con- 
tingent and uncertain, because the immoral 
ground produces now and then legal actions, 
s true, but more frequently illegal ones. 85 
But the moral law, in its purity and genuinefs : 
(which, in the practical field, is of the greatest 
moment), is nowhere else to. be sought for, 
than in a pure philosophy, therefore this 
VVV 
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hot, . — precede,” and without it 
a2be'no/thoral philosophy anywhere; 
even kat, Which mixes those pure principles 
We the empirical ones, meräts not the name 


of philosophy (for philosophy is precisely 


distinguished from che common cognition of 


Fedson, by propounding in a separate science 
that, which thellatter comprehends but mingl- 


Ad); and much leſs of moral philosophy, 


borause; by this very mingling, it proves 
derogatory even to the purity of morals them- 
&elves, and acts contrary to its own end. 
Let it not however be imagined, that what 
is here required; is already to he found in the 
ef Pre- exercitation) to the moral phi- 

osophy of the celebrated Wolf, to wit, uni 


u practical hhilosopiy, so named by him, 


md that a quite new road is not to be taken 
ere. For this reason, because it is to be an 


_ ninvrersal-practical; Philosophy“, it has no will 


fan y one peculiarsort, for instance, such a one, 
-ag without all-ethpirical motives is determined 
Puky by prinoiplesi& priori, and which may be 
idemominated a pure willl but volition in general 


taken into consideration with all actions and 


conditions; which belong to it in this universal 
gignafication; and in this is it distinguished from 
-themetaphysics of morals, in the same manner 
jas universal logic from transcendental philoso- 


phy,“ che former of which propounds the 


actions and rules of thinking in the general, 


but the latter the peculiar actions merely and 
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> ado << . thinking;thatiis; {thosd; 
whereby objects are cognised-e priori entirely 
For the metaphysics of (morals oughti to in- 
vestigate the idea and the principles of © 
poſsible pure wall, and not the actions and; 
conditions to; ther — volition in general, 
which are drawn for the most part from psy 
chology. That moral laws and duties are 
spoken of (though'' contrary to every right) 
in the universal practical philosophy, makes 
ont no objection to my aſsertions. , For tlie 
authors of that science remain in this constant 
to their idea ofoid; they do not distinguish 
the motives, Which, as such, must ſbe repre- 
sented d priori entirely by reason merely amd: 
are pröperly moralq from the empirical ones, 
which the understanding elevates by compa- 
rison: of the experiences merely to amiversal 
conceptions, but oontemplate them, without 
attending to che distinction of their sources! 
only according to the greater or leſs sum oß 
mem, (they being all considered as:homoges 
neous), and thereby form to themselves their- 
conception of obligation which, is indeed 
nothing leſs than moral, but of such a na⸗ 
ture nevertheleſs, as can be required in a phi- 
losophy, which paſses no judgment; whateven 
onthe origin of all' pofsible practical ooncep-· 


tions; whether they haue place either d en 
| or merely e@poseriorii 304 ir ban . tn 


Intending oneoday or 0 to lon the 
public with the Metaphysics: 6 + ob Morals 51 let 
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this. Groundwork precede. üg desd therd f is 
properly no other foundation for them, chan 
the Critic of pure practical Reason, in the 
same manner as fur metaphysics, the Critic of 
| pure . Speculative Reason already published 
in German. But, in the first place, that is 
Rot of the utmost neceſsity, like this, because 
human reason in the moral use, even with the 
most common understanding, may be easily 
brought to the greatest correctneſs and co- 
piousneſs, whereas in the theoretical, but 
pure, use, it is dialectical entirely; and, se- 
condly, I vequire of che critic of a pure practi- 
dal reason, that, when it shall be finished, its 
unity must at the same time be able to be ex- 
habited in a common principle with the spe- 
eulative; because at last ät can be but the 
very same reason, which must be distinguish - 
ed in the application merely. I could not 
however bring 1 it to such a completeneſs here, 
without mixing contemplationg of quite an- 
ether sort, and confusing the reader. For 
vrhich reason; instead of the title, Critic of 
pure practical Reason, I have used that of, 
Groundwork of the Mataphysics of Morals. 
But, thirdly, as the metaphysics of morals, 
notwichstanding the forbidding title, are sus- 
ceptible of a great degree of popularity and 
suitableneſg to the common understanding of 
mankind, I find it expedient, to separate this 
work, that is preparatory to che foundation 
of chose n in order not to have 
occasion afterwards to add what is subtile, 
which is therein inevitable 7 Jumps. oP: 
ene * 55 5 
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The present groundwork, however, is no- 
thing but the seeking out and the fixing of the 
| highest principle of morality, Which of itself, 
in its design, constitutes an entire affair, that 
requires to be separated from all other moral 
investigations. My aſsertion, concerning this 
important main question hitherto not yet re- 
solved by any means in a satisfactory manner, 
will receive much light by the application of 
the same principle to the whole system, and, 
through the sufficiency which it every-where 
discloses, great confirmation: but I must re- 
linquish this advantage, which at the bottom 
would be more gratifying to self - Iove, than 
of public utility, because the ease in the use 
and the seeming sufficiency of a principle do 
not give a perfectly sure proof of its rightneſs, 
but rather awake a certain partiality, not to 


ot | investigate and to ponder it for itself strictly, 
re, | without any consideration of the consequence. 
Ns S In this work I have arranged my method, 
"Or as I believe to be the most suitable, when 
of one chuses to set out from the common cogni- 


tion to the determination of its chief principle, 
analytically, and to return from the examina- 
tion of this principle and from its source to 
the common cognition, wherein its use is 
found, synthetically, - + Þ 
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rally gpeaking, even out of it, polsible 
to be concerved, Which can, withour' limi- 
tation, be bid good, Mit a Sn | WILL. 
Understanding, „wit, Judgement, and 'how- 
ever the talents of che and may 48 named , 
or courage, resolution, and perseverance in the 
design, as prop erties of the temperament, are 
no doubt good, in many views, and worthy 
of being wished for; but they may become 
bad too and pernicious in the highest degree, | 
when the will, „ which is to make use of these 
gifts of nature, and Whose peculiar quality 1s 
on that account denominated character, is not 
good. In the very same manner are circum- 


stanced 
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stanced the gifts of fortune. Power, a opu- 


lence, honour, even health and the whole 
wellbeing and contentment. with one's situa- 


tion, under the name of felicity, give courage 
and by this frequently superclliousneſs also, 
where there does not exist à good will, which | 


corrects and renders unjversally conformable. 


to-en their i influence on the mind, and with 
this at the same time the whole principle of 
action; ; Not to mention, that a reasonable 


impartial spectator, in viewing an uninter- 


rupted prosperity of a being, whom no stroke 


of a pure and good Will örnaments, can never 


feel a complacency; and thus the good will 
Seems to constitute the indispensable condition 
of the worthinefs even, to be happy. 

Some properties are even favourable to this 


| good will itself and can lighten its work very 


much, but have, notwithstanding that, no 


intrinsic unconditional value, but always pre- 


suppose a good will, that limits the estima- 


tion, in Which one justly holds them, and 


does not allow them to be considered as ab- 


solutely good; Moderation in affections and 


passions, self: government and cool reflection 
are not only in many views good, but seem 


to constitute a part even of che intrinsic value 


of the person; there is however much wanting 
still, to declare them without limitation. good, 
(how unconditional goever they may have been 
esteemed by the antients), For without prin- 
ciples of a good will they may become highly 
bad, and the cold blood of a villain renders 
him not only, much more dangerous, but 


melia in our ares. still more "My 
E, 
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able, chan be oer have ben held without 
his 754 a 
The good [nll 5 dt; 3 Fee Td, 
which it causes, or effectuates, not by its fit- 
neſs, for attaining any one end proposed, but - 
by volition only, that is, good in itself, and, 
contemplated apart, beyond comparison to be 
valued much more, than all that could be ac» 
complished by means of it in favour of any 
one inclination, ay, eyen the sum of all the 
inclinations. Though bya peculiar disfavour 
of fate, or through a scanty portion of a step- 
dame nature, this will should totally want 
dhe ability to obtain its end; if notwith- 
standing its greatest exertion nothing should 
be effected by it, and the good will © only (not 
a mere wish, but, as it were; the collecting 
of all the means, as far as they are in our 
power) should remain: it would neverthe- 
less, like a jewel, shine of itself, as some- 
thing, which has in itself its full value. 
Neither the utility nor the uselessness can in- 
crease or diminish this value. It (the utility), 
would be like the setting of a diamond, in 
order to be able to handle it more easily . r 
to draw to it the attention of those, who are 
not sufficient connoisseurs , but not to recom- 
ia it to r de e and to nn its 
value. . 3945 
There lies N this han the . 
Inca value of the mere will, without bringing to 
account any eee by the estimation of 
it, something 80 singular, that, notwith- 
stuunding all the concurrence with it of com- 
106: reason a 5 A zuspicion must arise, 
25 Which 
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which i is perhaps decraily: founded on nothing 
but high-soaring phantastry , and may have ill 
understood nature in her design, why she has 
- attributed to our, will reason, as: a governour. 
Therefore from this point of view we * 
pot this idea to the test. 
In the natural predispositions * 4 ibeing, 


organized," that is, adjusted to the purpose of 


life, we assume as aà principle, That no in- 


strument for any one end whatever is found 


in that being, but what is the fittest · for it and 


the most conformable! to it. Were now in a 


being that is endowed with reason and with a 
will, its preservation, its prosperity, in a 
word, its felicity, the proper end of nature, 
she has contrived it very ill indeed in making 


choice of the reason of the creature for the 


executor of this her design. For all the ac- 
tions, which this being has to perform with 
a view to its happiness, and the whole rule 

of its conduct would be much more exactly 
_ prescribed to it by instinet, and that end had 


thereby been much more certainly attained, 


than it ever can be by reason, and, should 
this over and above be bestowed on the fa- 
voured creature, it must only be of use toi this 
creature, in order to contemplate the happy 
predis position of its nature, to admire this, 


to rejoice in it, and to be grateful for it to 
the beneficent cause; but not in order to 


submit itsd appetitive faculty to the weak and 


deceitful guidance of reason and to bungle in 


the design of nature; in short, she would 
have prevented reason from manifesting itself 


| In; a PRACTICAL. Wen and from having the 
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endatiotancſe with its feeble insights def 


gitate for itself the project of felicity, 
the means iſ 3 it; nature "ould 
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In faut I find, OS more a PTE: 


ceacnonteiales with the purpose of the enjoy- 
ment of life and of felicity, so much the more 
doth mah stray from the real contentment, 


out of which, with many and indeed with 
the most antperienced. i in the use of it, if they 


are but candid enough to own it, arises a 
certain degree of misology., that i is, hatred of 
reason, because, after the calculation of every 
advantage, which they' derive „II not say 
from the invention of all che arts of common 


luxury, but even from the sciences (Which 


seem to them at last a e likewise of the, 
understanding), they find, that in fact they 
have brought more trouble on themselves,. than 
they have gained felicity, and finally rather 


envy , than despise the common sort of men, 


which is nearer to the guidance of mere ing 


stinct, and which does not grant its, reason 


much influence on its actions. Ang 80, far it 
must be acknowledged, that the judgment of 


those, who greatly moderate, and even, if I 


may be allowed the, expression, put [below 
null, the vain-glorious commendations of the 


advantages, which reason, in regard to the 


felicity and contentment of life, ought to 
procure us, is by no means ill- humoured , or 
ungrateful for the goodness of the gov ernment 

a $a «world, but that, the idea of another 
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and much more wortlry design secretly forms 


' the basis of the existence of these judgments, 
for which design, and not for felicity, reason 


| account, as chief condition, the private views 
of man must for the most part give place. 


the will safely with regard to its objects and 
to the supplying of all our wants (that reason 
in part multiphes even), to which end an 
 Mnate instinet would have led much more cer- 
tainly, however reason, as a practical faculty, 
chat is, as such a one, as shall have influence 
on the will, is allotted us; so its real desti- 


— — — —-„—-— . g 


other View us a mean, but a will good in itself, 


since nature every-Where else in the distribu- 
tion of her predispositions went to work in a 


* 
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not then be the only and the whole, but it 


1 must be the chief, good, and the condition to 
I all the rest, even to all desire of felicity, 
| in which case it may be perfectly united with 
l the wisdom of nature, when it is per- 
3 ceived, chat the culture of reason, which 


is requisite to the first and inconditional 


is always conditional, namely, felicity, nay, 
it may bring it under null even, without na- 
ture's proceeding therein unconformably-to- 
end, because reason, which cognises its. high- 


rc „„ 


good will, is in the attaining of chis purpose 
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is properly destined, and to Which, on that 


For as reason is not sufficiently fit to guide 


5 nation must be to produce a will, not in an- 


„ 5 to which reason was absolutely necessary, 


0 manner conformable-to-end. This will needs 


design, limits in various manners, at least in 
this life; the [attainment of the second, which 


est practical destination in the founding of a 


capable 1 
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| apablc but of & contentnient of its own 
sort, namely, from the accomplishment of 
an end, which reason itself only determines, 
even should this he combined with many 
detriments, Which happen to the ends of 
inclination. v 

In order however to unfold the Sandi 
of a will highly estimable and without 
further views good in itself, such as natural 
sound reason is already endowed with, and 
which needs not be very learned, but rather 
enlightened, this conception always Stands 
uppermost in the estimation of the whole 
value of our actions, and constitutes the 
condition of all the rest; we shall now take 
into consideration the conception of DUTY, 
which comprises that of a good will, though 
under certain subjective limitations and im- 
pediments, but which duty, instead of 
concealing and making them unknowable, 
points them out and renders them eee ; 
CONSPICUOUS. . 1 

Ipass over here all the actions which, though 
| they may in this or that view be useful, are 
already cognised as contrary to duty; for 
with -regard to them the query cannot have 
place, Whether they may have been performed 
out of duty, as they are even repugnant to 
this; I set aside the actions likewise, which 
are actually contrary to duty, but to which 
men have immediately no inclinati on, yet do 
them, because they are spurred on by another 
mclinstion. For there it may be easily distin- 
guished, whether the action conformable to 


duty be performed out of N or from a selfish 


Vo. 1 : C | motive. 
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motive, This distinction is much more diſh- 


cult to be remarked, where the action is con- 


formable to duty and the subject has besides 
an iunnediate inclination to it. For instance, 
it is by alk means conformable to duty, that 
the shop-keeper shall not over-reach the un- 
experienced purchaser, and, Where there is 
much trade, the prudent trader does not over- 


reach, but Hes an universal price for every 


body, so that a child can purchase from him, 
as easily, as any other person. One is there- 
fore honestly served; but this is not enough 
to induce belief, that the- trader acts in 


| this manner out of duty and from principles 


of honesty; his interest requires it; but that 
he should over and above have an immediate 
inclination for the purchasers, in order, as it 
were, out of love, to give no N ence 3 in 
point of price to either, cannot here be sup- 

osed. Therefore the action is performed, 
neither out of duty, nor from immediate in- 
clination, but e with a self. interested 


view. : I 


Whereas, to preserve one's s life 1S Hy and 


more than that every body has thereto an im- 
mediate inchnation. But the anxious care, 
which the greater part of mankind often takes of 
it, has on that account no intrinsic value, and 


its maxim no moral worth. They preserve 


their lives conformably to duty, it is true, 
but not out of duty. On the other hand, 
when adversity and hopeleſs Sorrow have en- 


tirely taken away the taste for life; when the 


unfortunate, of a yigorous mind, more ex- 
asperated against his fate, than pusillanimous, 
; 5 55 OG. 7 ; or 
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by" dejected, wishes for death, and yet pre- 
serves his life, without loving 3 it, not from 
inclination, or from fear, but from duty; 
then has his maxim a moral worth. ME 
Jo be beneficent, where one can, is duty, 
and besides there are many souls so attuned to 
| participation, that they, Without any other. 
motive, either of vanity, ar: of self interest, | 
feel an inward pleasure, to spread joy around 
them, and who can take delight in the con- 
tentment of others, 80 far as it is their work. 
But I maintain, thet in a like case such an 
action, let it be ever 80 agreeable to duty, 
ever so amiable, has nevertheless no 1 
moral value, but is on the very same Footing 
with other inclinations, for example, the in- 
clination for honour, which) when it happily 
hits on what in fact is of public utihty and 
conformable to duty, consequently respectable, 
merits praise an encouragement, but not high 
esteem; for the moral worth is wanting to 
the maxim, namely, not to perform such an 
action from inclination, but from duty. Let 
us suppose also, that the mind of that phi- 
lanthropist is clouded With Proper sorrow, 
which extinguishes all participation in the | 
fate of others, that he has still the ability to 
do good to those suffering want, but the 
wants of others touch him not, because he is 
sufliciently occupied about his own, and 
now, as no inclination incites him more, 
should he force himself out of this mortal in- 
sensibility, and do the action without any 
inclination whatever, merely out of duty, 
then has the action first its genuine moral 


9 value, 
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value. Again, when nature has bestowed 


little sympathy of heart on a person, when 
he (otherwise an honourable man) is by tem- 


perament cold and indifferent to the sufferings 


of others, perhaps, because he himself, 
endowed with the peculiar gifts of patience, 
fortitude, and persevering Strength in sup- 
porting his own, presupposes such in others 
likewise, or even requires them; when na- 
ture has not properly formed such a man 
(who. indeed would not be her worst produc- 
tion) for being a philanthropist, would he then 
not find in himself still a source of means to 
give himself a much higher value, than that 
of a nene of a good quality may be? 
Certainly ! the worth of the character, which 
is moral and beyond all comparison the high- 
est, begins exactly here, namely, to do 
good, not from inclination, but from duty. 
To secure one's own felicity is duty, (at 
least indirectly), for the discontent with one's 
Situation, in a multitude of cares and among 
unsupphed wants, may easily become a great 
temptation to the transgression of duties. But, 
without considering duty here, men have of 
themselves the most powerful and most inti- 
mate inclination to felicity, because exactly 


in this idea all the inclinations unite them- 


selves into one sum. Only, the precept of 
felicity is for the most part of such a nature, 
as to derogate greatly from some inclinations, 
and yet man cannot form to himself a deter- 
minate and certain conception of the sun 
of the satisfaction of them all, under the 
denomination of felicity; ; wherefore it is 

þ | =: Ov 


clination, in regard of what it promises, and 
of the time, wherein its satisfaction may 
be obtained, can preponderate a wavering id a, 
and how man, for instance, one afflicted with 


least, deprived himself of the enjoyment of the 


| But also in this case, should the universal in- 
should health not be so necessary for him in 


here, as in all other cases, a law, namely, to 
promote his felicity, not from inclination, but 


proper moral value. 

Thus without doubt are to be 8860 d 
the parts of the scripture, wherein it is com- 
manded, to love one's neighbour, even our 
enemy. For love as inclination cannot be 


though no inclination at all incites thereto, 
nay, even though natural and insuperable 
aversion opposes, is not pathological, but 
practical love, which lies in the will and 
not in the propensity of sensation, in prin- 
ciples of action and not in melting parti- 


manded. 


* 
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not surprising : low a single determinats in- 


the gout, can chüse to enjoy what is agreeable 
to him and to suffer what he can, because he, 
according to his calculation, has Botz, here at 


present moment by perhaps ground! eſs expec- 
tations of a fortune, which is to lie in health. 


clination to felicity not determine his will, 


this calculation at least, there still remains 


from duty, and only then has his conduct the 


commanded, but to do good from duty itself, 


cipation; practical love "ny! can be com- 


The second position is, An action from 
duty has its moral value not in the purpose 
Which shaly TROY: be answered, but in the 


G3) maxim, 


\ 


appetitive faculty, is, performed. From the 
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maxim 1 Acc ing to which it is resolved on, 
_ doth not therefore depend on the actuality of 
the object of che action, but merely on the 
principle of volition, according to Which the 
action, abstracting from all the objects of the 


Preceding it is clear, that the intentions, 
which we may have by actions, and their 
effects, as ends and springs of the will, can 
Jas vi bt no unconditional and moral las on 
_the actions. Wherein then can this value lie, 
if it shall not consist in the will, in réference 
to their hoped for effect? It can lie nowhere 
else, than in the principle of willing, | abstrac- 
ting from the ends, which may be effected 
1 such an action; for the will is in 
the middle between its principle à priori, 
Which is formal, and its spring d posteriori, 
which is Material; as if on a cross way, and, 
as it must be determined by something or 
other, it must in general, being deprived of 
every material principle, when an action is 
done out of duty, be mne by the formal 
principle of yolition. 

The third position, as a onseguence of the 
two preceding ones, I would express thus, 
Duty is the necessity. of an action out of reve- 
rence for the lazv. For the object as the effect 
of my intended action I can have inclination, 
indeed, but never Teverence , | because it is « 
effect merely. and not. activity. of a will. 
the same manner I cannot have reverence for 
inclination in general, whether it be mine or 
Another's N I can in che first case approve of it 


at mo st, in the second sometimes even love it, 
2 


- 
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that is, consider i it as favourable to my « o. n 
advantage. Only that, which is connected ? 
with my will as ground merely, but never as 
effect, which doth not serve my inclination, 
but out-weighs it at least excludes this entire- 
ly from its calculation in the choice, con- 
sequently the mere law of itself, can be an 
object of reverence and herewith a commmand. | 
Now. an action from duty ought to separate 

; totally the influence of inclination, and with 
it every object of the will, therefore nothing 
remains for the will, which can determine it, 
but, - objectively , the law, and subj ectively, 
pure reverence for this practical law, by con- 
sequence the maxim, to obey such a law, oven” . 8 
in derogation to all my inclinations. _ 1 0 | 

The moral value of the action then lies not 5 

in the effect, which is expected therefrom, 

therefore not in any one principle of the ac- 

tion, which requires to borrow its motive 

from this expected effect. For all these effects | 
(agreeableness of one's situation, nay, even 1 
promoting other's happiness) could be brought i 
to pass by other causes also, and it therefore MP 
requires not thereto the will of a rational being; 
wherein only the highest and nr ene 
good can be met wich. Wherefore nothing 

but the representation of the luio in itself, 
which indeed has place but in rational beings, 


Provided it, but not che hoped for effect, be 


* e is che 3 principle 00 . 4 
objective principle (that is, that, Which would serve all 
rational beings zubjetively also for a practical principle, if 


reason had full potency over the faculty of appet tion is | 
the practical x. 5 4 WT 1 
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the determination of the will, constitutes the 
so preferable good, that we name moral, 
which is already present in the person him- 
self, who acts accordingly, but must not be 
first expected from the effect. 

But what sort of a law can that be, whose 
representation, even without having regard to 


_ the effect expected therefrom, must dstermine 

the will, that this may absolutely and with- 
out limitation be denominated good? As 
I bave deprived the will of all the incitements 
that could arise to it from the obeying of any 


One might upbraid me, as if Isought but shelter in an 
obscure feeling behind the word reverence, instead of giving 
distinct information on the question by a conception of 
reason. But though reverence is a feeling, it is no, feeling 
received by influence, hut 'self-effectuated by a conception 
of reason, and therefore specifically distinguished from all 
feelings of the first sort, which may be reduced to either 
inclination or fear. What I immediately cognise as law for 
me, I cognise with reverence, which signifes the conscious- 
ness merely of the sudordination of my will to a law, with- 
out the mediation of other influences on my sense. The im- 

. mediate determination of the will by the law and the con- 


_ © 8Ciousness of it is named reverence, so that it is considered as 


the effect of the law on the subject and not as the cause of it. 
Reverence is properly the representation of a value, which 
derogates from my self-love. It is therefore something, 
which is contemplated, neither as object of inclination, nor 


of fear, although it has something analogical with both at 


the same time. The object of reverence then is the law, 
and indeed that, which we impose on owrselves and never- 
theless as necessary in itself. As law we are subject to it, 
without inquiring of self-love; as imposed on us by our- 
selves, it is however a consequence of our will, and has in 


the: first consideration analogy with fear, in the second 


with inclination: All reyerence for a person is properly 
but reverence for the law. / (for the righteousness etc.), 0 
which he gives us the example. Since we consider the im- 
provement of our talents as duty likewise, we represent to 
” ourselves in a person of talents, as it were, the exampic of 


2 law (by exercise to become similar to him in this) and 


that constätutes our reverence. All moral interest, common- 
ly 80 texted, consists entirely in the reverence for the lau. 
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one law, nothing remains but che universal 
legality of actions in general, which only 


must serve the will for a principle, that is, I 
ought never to act otherwise, than so, that Z 


can be willing that my. mazxim shall become an 


_ unwersal law. Here is now the mere legality. 


in the general (without bottoming upon any 
one law destined for certain actions), that 
which serves the will for a principle, and 


must serbe it for such, if duty shall not be 
every-where an empty fancy and a chimerical 


conception; herewith harmonises completely 
the common reason of mankind in its practi- 


cal judgment, and has* the said principle 


always in view. 


Let the question bei. for example, May * 
not, when I am in a pressing necessity, make 
a promise, with a view not to perform it ? 
I easily make the distinction here, which the 
meaning of the question can have, whether it 


be prudent, or whether it be conformable to 
duty, to perform a false promise. The for- 
mer no doubt may often have place. I per- 


ceive perfectly, that it is not sufficient, to 


relieve myself from a present embarrass ment. 
by means of this subterfuge, but it must be 


well considered, whether a greater inconve- 


niency may not afterwards arise to me out of 


this he, than this is, from which I at present 
free myself, and, as the consequences, not- 
withstanding all my imaginary cunning, ares 
not 80 easily foreseen, that a confidence once 


lost may be much more disadvantageous ta 
me, than all the evil that I think to avoid at 
present „Whether it be not more prudently 


© > : 1 acted, 
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acted, to e in this. 8 to an uni- 


versal maxim, and to acquire a habit, not to 


promise any thing „but with the intention to 
perform it. But ir occurs to me immediately, 
that such a maxim always bottoms upon the 
dreaded consequences ah Now it is how- 
ever quite a different thing, to be veracious 


out of duty, and out of dread of the disad- 


vantageous consequences; because in the first 


case, the conception of the action comprises 


in itself a law for me, but in the second, I 
must first look roundame every-where, to see 
what effects for me may possibly be combined 
with it. For, when I deviate from the prin- 
ciple of duty, it is most certainly bad; but 
if IJ quit my maxim of prudence, it may ne- 
vertheless be sometimes very advantageous to 
me, though it is indeed the safest. not to quit 
it. But in order to inform myself in the 
shortest and yet the most infallible manner 


with regard to the solution of this problem, 
J put the question to- myself, Would I be 


contented, that my maxim (to disembarrass 
myself by the false promise) should be valid 
as an universal law (as well for me as for 
others), and could I say to myself, Every 
one, when he finds himself in an embarrass- 


ment, from which he cannot otherwise re- 
lieve himself, may make a false promise? 


Thus I immediately perceive, that I may in- 
deed will the lie, but by no means an, univer- 
sal law to lie; for according to such a one, 
there: would be properly no promise, because 


it were in vain to declare my will with respect 


to _y future actions to others, who do not 
| ee 
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believe his declaration, or, if they should 
inadvertently, would however repay me with 
the same coin, consequently my maxim, the 
moment of its being ordained an universal 


law, must destroy itself. 
I therefore require no oreat acumen to o know 


what I have to do, in order that my volition. 
shall be morally good. Unexperienced with 


regard to the course of the world, incapable 


of comprehending all the events happening in 
it, I question myself, only, Canst, thou will, 
that thy maxim become an universal law ? if | 
not, it is rejectable, and that not on account 
of a disadvantage accruing to you, or to others, 


but because it is not congruent as a principle 


in a possible universal legislation, but for this 
reason obliges me to have an immediate re- 


verence, of which at present I do not yet 
perspect upon what it bottoms (let the philo- 


sopher investigate that), but I understand this. 


much at least, that it is an estimation of the 


value, which surpasses hy far all the value of 
what is commanded by inclination, and that 
the necebsity of my action out of pure reve- 
rence for the practical law is that, Which con- 
stitutes duty, to which every other motive 


must yield, because it is the condition of a 


will good in N whose value exceeds every. 


ching a 


Thus are we aides; in the moral cognition 


of the common reason of man to its very prin- 


ciple, Which, it is true, it doth not think 
separated in this manner in an universal form, 
but has it always actually in view nevertheless 


and uses it as the Mandard of its emen. 
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It would be very easy to how here, with this 


5 compass in hand, how it knows exactly in 


all occurring cases to distinguish, what is 
good, whit bad, conformable to Auty „ or 


contrary to duty, when, without teaching! it 


any thing in the least new, one makes it at- 
tentive, as Socrates did, to its own principle, 
and that there is no science or philosophy ne- 

cessary, in order to know what one has to 
do, to be honest and good, nay, even wise 
and virtüous. It was easy to be presumed, 


that the knowledge of what is to be done, 
consequently, to be known (scire) is incum- 


bent on every man, and becomes the affair 
of every one, even of the most common 
man. One cannqt however contemplate here 
without admiration, how the practical faculty 
of judging has so much the advantage of the 
theoretical in the common understanding of 


man. In the latter, when common reason 


ventures to swerve from the laws of experience 
and from the perceptions! of the senses, it 
falls into mere incomprehensibilities and con- 


tradictions with itself, or at least into a chaos 


of uncertainty , obscurity , and inconstancy. 
But in the Practical field the power of judge- 
ment begins but just then to shew itself the 
most advantageously, when the common un- 


derstanding excludes all sensible springs from 


practical laws. It then becomes even subtile, 
it may happen, that it Will chicane its con- 
science, or other pretensions relatively to 


what shall be named right, or will also sin- 


certly Aetenmise the value of the actions of its 


Own instruction, and, What is more, it may 
: in 
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in the latter case hope to hit it justly, as well 
as any philosopher can ever promise to, him- 

self, nay, it is in this almost surer still, than 
even the latter, because he can have no other 
principle than it, but his judgment may, by 
a multitude of considerations foreign to the 

affair, easily be perplexed and made to deviate 
from the straight direction. Were it not con- 
sequently more adviseable in moral things to 
acquiesce in the judgment of common reason, 
and at most but to apply philosophy in order 
to exhibit more conveniently the system 
of morals so much the more complete and 
more conceivable (but still more for the pur- 
pose of disputing), but not in order to dis- 


| i 1 
| suade, even in a practical view, the common if 
| understanding of man from its happy simpli- of 
city, and to bring it by means of philosophy Wi 
. to a new way, of investigation and instruction. = 
. Innocence is an excellent thing, but it is 1 
| on the other hand very bad, that it cannot be | 
a easily preserved, and is not difficult to be se- 4 i 
; duced. Wherefore wisdom itself — which 4A 
: otherwise consists more in acting, than in = 
| knowing — stands in need of science, not in 7 
f | order to learn from it, but to procure for its | 
; Precept at once an inlet and stability. Man | 
; feels in himself a powerful counterpoise to all! 
l the commandments of duty, which reason re- = A 
5 presents to him so worthy of high reverence, -- iſ 
i in his wants and inclinations, whose whole il 
ä satisfaction he comprises under the name of = 
— felicity. Now reason commands the obser- „ / 


vance of its precepts, incessantly, without 
however promising the inclinations any thing, 
| Fed %% con- 
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It would be very easy to how Ker, with this 


compass in hand, how it knows exactly in 


all occurring cages: to distinguish, what is 
good, what bad; conformable to duty, or 


contrary to duty, when, without teaching it 
any thing in the least new, one makes it at- 


tentive, as Socrates did, to its own principle, 
and that there is no science or philosophy ne- 


cessary, in order to know what one has to 
do, to be honest and good, nay, even wise 


and virtuous. It was easy to be presumed, 
that the knowledge of what is to be done, 


consequently, to be known (scire) is incum- 


bent on every man, and becomes the affair 
of every one, even of the most common 
man. One cannot however contemplate here 
without admiration, how the practical faculty 
of judging has so much the advantage of the 


theoretical in the common understanding of 
man. In the latter, when common reason 


ventures to swerve from the laws of experience 


and from the perceptions of the senses, it 


falls into mere incomprehensibilities and con- 
tradictions with itself, or at least into a chaos 
of uncertainty, obscurity „ and inconstancy. 
But in the practical field the power of judge- 
ment begins but just then to shew itself the 
most advantageously, when the common un- 
derstanding excludes all sensible springs from 
practical laws. It then becomes even subtile, 
it may happen, that it will chicane its con- 
science, or other pretensions relatively to 
what shall be named right, or will also sin- 
cerely determine the value of the actions of its 


own. instruction , and, what is more, it may 
. in 
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in the latter case hope to hit it justly, as well 


as any philosopher can ever promise to, him- 
self, nay, it is in this almost surer still, than 
even the latter, because he dan have no other 


principle than it, but his judgment may, by 


a multitude of considerations foreign to the 
affair, easily be perplexed and made to deviate 
from the straight direction. Were it not con- 


sequently more adviseable in moral things to 


acquiesce in the judgment of common reason, 
and at most but to apply philosophy in order 


to exhibit more conveniently the system 


of morals so much the more complete and | 


more conceivable (but still more for the pur- 


pose of disputing), but not-in order to dis- 


suade, even in a practical view, the common 


understanding of man from its happy simpli- 


city, and to bring it by means of philosophy 


to a new way, of investigation and instruction. 


Innocence is an excellent thing, but it is 
on the other hand very bad, that it cannot be 


easily preserved, and is not difficult to be se- 
duced. Wherefore wisdom itself — which - 


otherwise consists more in acting, than in 


knowing — stands in need of science, not in 


order to learn from it, but to procure for its 
precept at once an inlet and stability. Man 


feels in himself a powerful counterpoise to all 


the commandments of duty, which reason re- 


presents to him so worthy of high reverence, 


in his wants and inclinations, whose whole 
satisfaction he comprises under the name of 


felicity. Now reason commands the obser- 


vance of its precepts, incessantly, without 
however promising the inclinations any thing, 
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consequently, , as it were, by lande and 
not paying attention to those pretensions $0 
impetuous and yet seeming 80 equitable 
__ (which will not suffer themselves to be annull- 


ed by any command). But from this arises a 


natural dialectic, that is, a propensity to rea- 


son against that strict law of duty, and to 


doubt of its validity, or at least of its purity 
and strictness, and, if possible, to render it 
more suitable to our wishes and inclinations, 


khat is, to corrupt it entirely and to deprive it 


of its dignity, of which however, even che com- 
mon practical reason cannot at last approve. 
The common reason of man, then, is never 
racked by any need of Speculation , (which 
need never occurs to it, so long as it is con- 
tented to be mere Sound reason), a but from 
practical grounds, to go out of its sphere, 
and to take a step into the field of a practical 
philosophy, and there, concerning the source 


and proper determination of its principle in 


comparison with its maxims, which bottom 
upon need and inclination, to receive infor- 
mation and guidance, in order to be relieved 
from the embarrassment on account of preten- 
sions on both sides, and to run no risk by the 
ambiguity, into which. it easily falls, to be 
deprived of all genuine moral principles. 
Therefore there We „ imperceptibly, as well 


in the practical common reason, when it cul- 
tivates itself, a dialectic, Which obliges it to 
seek assistance in philosophy, as in its theo- 
retical use, and on that account the former 
will find as little rest, as the latter, any where 


else, ; than i in a complete critic of our reason. 
| c SECTION 
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TRANSITION FROM THE POPULAR MORAL | 
' PHILOSOPHY TO THE METAPHYSICS or 


7555 MORALS, kb. 
| 8 ' 
Though we hitherto have taken our concep- 
tion of duty from the common use of our + 
practical reason, it is by no means to be con- 
cluded. therefrom, that we, have treated it as 
a conception. of experience. But rather, when 
we attend to the actions of men, we meet 
with many, and as we ourselves acknowledge, 
just complaints, that no sure example at all 
can be produced of the mindedness, to act from 
pure duty, that, though many things may be 
done conformably to what duty commands, 
it is still always doubtful, whether. they be 
done out of duty, and have therefore a moral 
value. Hence there. have at all times been 
philosophers „ Who absolutely denied the ac- 
tuality of this mindedness manifested in hu- 
man actions, and have ascribed every thing 
to the more or less refined -seif-love, without 
however on that account entertaining a doubt 
of the rightness of the conception of morality, 
but rather mention, with inward regret, the 
fragility and impurity: of human nature, 
which indeed is noble enough, to make an 
idea so worthy of reverence its precept, but MN 
at the same time too weak, to observe it, and | 
uses reason, Which ought to serve it for legis- 
lation, but in order to take care of the interest 
5 nn ng. 
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of the rnctioneions.; either” singly „or, when 
it rises higher, in their greatest concord with 
one another. W . 

In fact it is absolutely impossible to mals 
out with perfect certainty a single case by ex- 
perience, where the maxim of an action other- 

wise agreeable to duty rested upon moral 
| grounds entirely and upon the representation 
of one's duty. For it is sometimes the case, 
it is true, that, in the strictest self-trial, we 
meet with nothing at all which, besides the 
moral ground of duty, could have been Power- 
ful enough to move us to this or that good 
action and $0 to a great sacrifice; but it can: 
not therefrom be concluded with any certain- 
ty at all, that actually no secret incentive of 
self- love whatever, under the mere appea- 
rance of the idea of duty, was the proper de- 
termining cause of the will, we however 
flatter ourselves willingly with ; a'nobler mo- 
tive which we appropriate to ourselves false- 
„ but in fact, by even the severest trial 
cannot fully detect tire seeret springs, because, 
when the moral value is the subject in agita- 

tion, it doth not depend on the actions which 
one sees, but on that internal principle of them, 
which one doth not see. 3 f 

One cannot do those, who Jeride all mora- 
ty, as à mere phantom, or an offspring of 
a human phansy transcending itself through 
self-conceit, any service more wished for, 
than to grant them that the conception of duty 
(as one, for the sake of ease, willingly per- 
suades one's self, that all other conceptions 
are like wise of che same nature), _—_ 

ta en 
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taken from experience entirely; for in that 
case one prepares for them à certain triumph. 
Out of philanthropy I shall grant, that the 
most of our actions are conformable to duty; 
but when one observes their aims more close- 
ly, one sees everywhere the dear self abways 
prominent, upon which, and not upon the 
strict command of duty, which: for the niost 
part would require self -denial, rests their 
design. One needs not just be am eniemyto 
virtue, but onlysa cool observer, Who does 
not immediately take the most eager wish for 
the good to be its reality, in order (princi- 
pally in advanced years and with a judgement 
partly tried by experience, and partly shar- 
| pened for observation) in certain moments to 
become doubtfulg whether any where in the 
| world real virtue is actually to be met with. 
And, here nothing can guard us against the 
total apostasy from our ideas of duty, and 
preserve a grounded reverence for its law in 
the soul, but the clear conviction, that, though 
there never Were actions, which arose from 
such pure Sources, it is by, no means the 
question here, whether this thing or the other 


| dently on all phenomena commands; What 


ought- to happen cdnsequently actions, of 


| 

| 

no example whatever, of whogeifeagabality: he, 

| who. grounds every thing upon Perience, 
uty | might doubt very much, are nevertheless ab- 

solutely commanded by reason; and that, for 
instance, pure sincerity in friendship may 

| 


not be the less required H every one; though 
whey e TD © "215 WP 
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happens, but reason of itself ind indepen- 


| which the world hitherto hath perhaps given 1 
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as yet there may not at all have been s's; sincere 
Friend, because this duty, as duty in general, 


lies before all experience in the idea of a rea- 


son determining the will by grounds à priori. 

7 When it is added, — one doth not 
oppugn the conception of morality and dispute 
all its truth and reference to any one possible 
object, one cannot deny, that its law is of 
such extensive meaning, chat it must be valid 
not only for men, but for all rational beings 

in general, not merely under casual condi- 
tions and with exceptions, bur absolutely ne- 
CeSSAT'Y; 3 thus it is clear, that no experience 
ever can be the cause of concluding the possi- 
bi.ility even of such apodictical laws. For by 
hat right can we bring into illimited reve- 
rence that, which is valid perhaps but under 
the fortuitous conditions of humanity, as uni- 
versal precept for every rational nature, and 

' "how are laws of the determination of our will 
to be held laws of the determination of the 


| will Of a rational being 1 in general, and, but 


das such, how are they to be held our Jaw) 
even, if they were empirical merely, and did 
not take their origin n a beer from you 
but practical reason? 
Morality cannot be worse hit, thin by en- 
deavouring to borrow ãt from examples. For 
exery example, which is represented to me 
ol it, must itself first he judged according to 
| principles of morality; whether it be worthy 
of serving for the original: example, chat is, for 
a pattern; but it can by no means furnish its 
highest conception. Even the Holy of the 


Gospel must previously be pa, e ar 
an 0; 0 idea 
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ideal, of moral. perfection, ere he is coRnised 
as such; he. Says of himself | „Why do ye 
name me (whom : ye | see) good? nobody 18 


God (whom ye do not see). But whence have 
we the conception of God, as the chief good? 
Entirely from the zpEA, which reason frames 

a. priori of moral perfection; and inseparably 
connects with the conception of a free will. 

Imitation has no place at all in the moral field; 

and examples Serve but for encouragement, 
that is, they put heyond a doubt the practicds . 
bility of what the law commands; they ren- 
der intuitive that „ Which the practical rule 
expresses more universally, but can never 

justify, to set aside their true original, which 
lies in reason, and to accommodate one's self 
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If chere is then no genuine chief principle 
| of morality, which, must not independently 
on all experience rest upon pure reason mere- 
ly, I am inclined to believe, thatnt is not 
necessary, even hut to inquire, whether it be 
good to propound in the universal (br ab. 
*tracto) these conceptions, as they, together 
with the principles appertaining'\td them, 
stand firm à priori, unless the cognition shall 
distinguish itself from what is vulgar and be 
denominated, philosophical. But in our times: 
to be collected, Whether the preference is to 

| 

| 
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be given to pure cognition of reason separated 
| from all that, is empirical, by consequence Y 
mataphysacs of morals, or to popular practical 
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good (che archetype of the good) but the onlx 
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philoxophy „ate easy t conj ekkure on whith 
Sideowonld'be. the: preponderance. 
This condéèscendence to popular conceptions 
is .certainlytvery laudable, when the elevation 
$0:the principles of pure reason has previously 
taken plade and is attained to full satisfaction, 
and that would be said te be grounding the 
doctrine ofiniorals upon metaphysics, but after: 
wards, when ät is once estabHShed! to procure it 
entrance hy means of popularity“ VE? is however 
highly absurd: to be willing 5>to*Corply with 
this in the first investigatibn, upon which 
depends all rightness of Prineiples. Not only, 
that this procedure can never lay claim to 
the very rare merit of a true philosophical po- 
pularity., but because there is no rt whatever 
in making one's self generally understood, 
when one chuses to renounce all manner of 
solid well- grounded insight into a matter; 
thus is produced a naiigeons hodge-podge of 

compiled observations and Half digested prin- 
_ © ciples, with which shallow, brains regale 
themselves, becalise it is nevertheless very 
useful for tabletalk, but Where those, who can 
peneirate into the matter, feel coffusion, and 
dissatisfied, without being able to help them: 
selves, turn away from it, although philoso- 
_ "wo: ese see . the illusion, 


8 opection, to date with str be 8 
One needs but lobk at che attempts towards 
thotalitn in that favourite taste; to meet with 


a ivinderful 05 sometimes the peculiar 
Foe destina- 
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destination of hummm naturep'(therbwithi ho 
ever the iden uff rational natube ii general), 
sometimes perfection; sometimes Happinesszn 
nere moralifeeling ov sentiment; there the feanf 
45 of God, of thislsomething, of that likewvrise 


something, without äits ever oectirring te in:: 
quire, whether, any where in the:knowledge- 
of human mature (wich we can haves but 
from experiente) the principles of: morality; 
are to be looked: for, and, if this äs not if 
the latter are ito be met with fully priori f 
free from all' thlat is empiricaEþabsohutehy i:! 1 
pure conceptions of reason and nowhere else | 
not even in the smallest degree, to forfir ther 8 
design, rathértto *separate»entively-this' pets. | 
quisition as pure practical philosophy, or t 

a name so much deeried dare be mentioned) s 
as metaphysics*of moralsg to bringiit oflitself 

only to its vrhole perfection, and 10 amtrse 

che public, Which requires populkrity , ilk | 

the issue of this undertaking. n 

| It is however sacht metaphysies"bf morale 

1 2 3 ll eee ei 815. 208 rr 
completely isdlated, as are Mixed with ng 

| anthropology, wir no theology, With neither 
physics, nor hyperphysics, and 8 
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1 One may distin uis 
tics and logic are disri | 118 
philosophy of morals (metaphysics) from the applied ( namely, 
to human ne ure). By. oo 


nature, therefore far the human, practical rules must be able 
to be derived. . LES 4; 
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cognition of duties, but at the same time a. 
desideratum of the utmost importance to the 
actual fulfillmg of their ꝓrecepts. For the 
pure representation of duty with no allay of 
empirical incitements, and of. the moral law 
in general, has on the human heart by the 
Way of reason only (Which hereby first per- 
chides, that it of itself .can also be practical) 

an influente more powerful,» than all other 
Springs,**whach may be called in from the em- 
pirical field, äs it in the consciousness of its 
dignity despises the latter, and can by degrees 
become their master; instead of which a mixt 
moral philosophy, that is composed of springs 

of feelings and anclinations and at the same 
time of conceptions of reason, must occasion 
the mind to waver between motive causes, 
Which cannoti be brought umder any principle, 
and which) can. lead but very accidentally to 

the good, but frequently to the bad likewise. 

VEE | | JV 
hexe e letter of the worthy! Sultzerg, wherein he aas 


e, What ig the. reason wx the teachers of ethics, not- 
- ithstandin *much of what is convincing 


g that they have 
for reason, | affgetuate, 80 little, My, answer Was delayed 

y the preparation; to give it completely. However it i 

no other; than that the' teachers themselyes have hot rendered 

their conceptions distinct, and endeavouring to do it too 
well, by collecting all sorts of motive causes of the moral 
good, in order to make the medecine very strong, they spoil 

xt. For the most common observation show¾s, that , when 

an honest action is represented, how it, separated from all 
Views of any one advantage, either in this world, or in an- 
other, is performed with a stedfast soul, even under the 

atest temptations of want, or of allurement , it leaves far 

Lind it and obscures every similar action, which was but 

in the smallest degree affected by a foreign spring, it ele- 

vates the soul and excites the wish, to be able 80 to act 

like wise. Even children of a middle age feel this impres- 
sion, and duties ought never to be represented to chem 


otherwise. 
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611: From What has been aid it is evident, 
that all moral conceptions have their seat and 
origin in reasom totally & priori, and chis in 
the mast common reason of man, as well as 
in that of the speculative in thè most eminent 
degree; that they cannot be derived from any 
empirical and, on that account, merely casual 

cognition; that in chis purity of their origin 
lies their dignity even, to serve us for the 
highest practical principles; that as much as 
one adds any thing empirical, so much does 
one diminish their genuine influence and the 
unlimited value of the actions; that it does 
not only require the greatest necessity in a 
theoretical view, when speculation merely is 
concerned, but it is of the greatest practical 
import er to draw their conceptions. and 
laws from the well of pure reason, to 1 
pound them purely and unmingled, nay, to 
determine the circuit of this whole practical 
or pure cognition of reason, that is to say, 
the whole faculty of pure practical reason, but 
not in this, as speculative philosophy allows, 
ay, even finds necessary sometimes, to render 
the principles dependent on the peculiar na- 
ture of human reason, but, because moral 
laws ought to be valid for every rational being 
in general, to derive them from the universal 
conception of a rational being in general, and 
in this manner to propound completely (Which 
in this species of quite separate cognition may 

be easily performed) all. moral, which for. its 
application to men stands in ee of anthro- 
pPology, first independently on this, conse- 

N as Þ Pars: Philosophy that is, as meta- 
| D 4 Physics, 
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8 Well liowing; that; it as in vain, 


3 beitig in possession of thein, I will 


not sky to determine precisely for the specu- 


lative judgment the moral of duty in all that, 


which is conformable to duty, but that it is 
impossible inf even the merely common and 


Ty practical use, especially in the moral mstruct- 


ion, to foumd morals upon their genuine prin- 
ciples and thereby to effectuate, and to graft 


in the minds for the e eee the 


World, pure moral sentiments; 06; 1 


an 3 however in this 8 not to 


proceed by the natural steps from the common 
moral judgment merely (which is here very 
worthy.of reverence) to the philosophical, as 
was hitherto the base, but from a popular 
Philosophy, which! goes no. farther, than it 
car through groping by means of examples, 
t0 metaphysics. (winch allow themselves to be 
detained no longer by any thäng empirical, 


and, as they must measure the whole complex 


of the cognition of reason of this sort, even 
Proceed to ideas; where! examples. leave us), 
We must eile n distinctly. exhibit the 
practical faculty of reason from its universal 
rules of: determination; to e the con- 
N duty springs dut of it. 7 
Every one thing of nature acts dine to 


| Jaws. f "Only "a aan being has the faculty 


of acting according: to chie representation of 
Jaws; that 1s, according to principles, or a 
ills! AS, to the detivation of actions fre 
laws: reason is requisite; 80 is the will no- 
thing else, then practical reason. If reason 
eee determinde the 0 actions of 


ef 1 such 
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necessary, are subjectively mecessary bkewase; 


that is td, the wills faculty O hOO0S e 


that only + which: reason, 2ndependently:. bit 


monise with the objective bnes 30 int & word; 
 whentthewill:is not tel, fully bonformable 
to reason (as iactrallyechicasc im men) 33 thus 
are die actiqns, which are objectively cognized 
as metssary; subjedtively ebntingent, and 


objective laws; is nedessitution; thats, the 
relation of: the iobjegtivees laws to a will not 
thoroughty'g "60d is represented as/thedetarmi- 
nation of the will of a ratibnal being by grounds 


n its nature is not necessarily obedient. 


Provided 88 necessitat 


mule, of the, commandment, an imperative. 


cording to its. subjectiye quality is not thereby 


say, that, to do or to forbear, something would 
be £004, bur they S it bo wall; which d doch 
not always, do something 


24109 5 3 by 


such beta R which are ongnised as obi ectively 5 


inclination; cognises as practicallydnacessarb, 
chat is, good. But Men reason of wselfi un. 
doth: mot determine the: will, suffibiently, when . 
Jetted to subjective coliditionse still 
(toi certain springs) , which do mut alwrays har 


the determination ofcbu,jm n will, agreeable to 


of reason it is true, but to wich this Will 


The representation vf an objective i n 


ting for a Will, is nam 
ed a commandment (of reason) ) . che for- 


All imperatives Fare ex ressed by Shall: or 


* „and thereby denote the relation of an 
objegtive law of reason to a will, Which ac- 


necessarily determined, (a necessitation). They | 
„because it 18 repre- N 


sented toit, that to do it ie good. Practically. 
good, however, is what determines the will 
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by means of répresentations of reason; by con- 
Sequence not from subjective but, objective 
_ cauves), that is, from grounds; Which are va- 
lid forctedery rational being, as such. It is 
Aistinguished from the agregable, as that, 
Which has influence on the will but by means 
of sensation “from subjective causes merely, 
that are valid for the sense of but this one or the 
other, and not as a principle of reason; which 
is valid for every bodyt d,% mee 
A perfectly good will would therefore rank 
just as well under objective laws (of the good), 
but not thereby be able to be represented as 
nebessitæted to legal actions, because it of it - 
self, acoording to its subjective quality, can 
be determined but by the representation of the 
good. Wherefore mo imperatives are valid for 
the 'Divine will, nor in general for a sacred 
one; here the word shall is improper, be- 
cause the volition is alueady of itself necessarily 
Arbor fon ot nen eli. | 
„ 'The(dependence; of che appetitive faculty, on sensation 1 
is denominated inclination, —＋ always ee a want. Bk 
But the dependence bf a-casnally determinable will on prin- 1 
ciples oof rèason is termed an interest. This therefore has 
place but in a dependent will, Which is of itself not always | 
conformable to reason; in the Divine will one cannot con- 
oeive any. interest: But the human will may take an inter- Wy 
est in a thing, - without acting, on that account, out of in- 
terest. That rer the practical interest in the action, 
this the pethological interest in the e. the action. 
That Aer dependence gf the will on principles of 
re asoh In tself, this on its pr leiples for the behoof of in- 
clination as”) rragon furnishes bat the practical rule, how 
the wants of inclination are bo Pojoppplied: In the first cas0 
t e Action interests me, in t e secbônd che object of the 
action, {provided it be agreeabhle to me). In the first section 
we haye already seen, that in regard to an action out of 
duty the interest in che Object must not be considered, but 
p | * in tlie action itself and its principle in reason (the 
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Lenses be law Hence inipenatived tre 
but formules, to express the relation of b 
jective laws in general to. he auhjectide ima 
perfection of the will of this Or of chat⸗ rational 
being, for instance, chechuman Will, %% 


All imperatives now command, either y po- 


thetically, or categorically, Those represent 


theo practical: mecesbity of a possible action» as 
a mean to) atrain ivemethang;alse.that Grie wills 
(or is, possible to be willed). The categoricak 


imperative) is that; which represents, an action 


apart, withdut referenoe to lms nt 16g as 


objectively necessary: ft gib Sd 
As every. practical law represents a posible 


action as good and therefore, for a subject 


practically determinable by reason, as necesd 


sary, so all itnperatives are formules of the 
determination of an action Which; according 


to the principle of a will i in any one way good, 
is necessary. When now the action is good but 


for something: else; As a. mean, the imperative 
is: hapothetical';:\.af it is adpregutited as good 
in itsel/y donsequently as necessary in a will; 


as its principle, 0 bee eee u 11 itself to rea- 
_ it is categorical. - 6 kk 


The imperative then thus | Wich Md: 


possible through me would be good, and re- 


presents the practical rule in relation to a will, 
chat doth not immediately do an action, be- 


cause it is good, pärtly as the subject does 


not always ow, that it is good, and partly 0 


because, if he knew this: even; his maxims 


might he ONE the NT. ne Et ag 
of a Feen reagent eee 1 ee 
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dase it, isa pHoble 


| prinadplesy 9111 


„Therhypethetirnl Apen u deres, 
only; thatsthe actions good. for any! One 
posible ;1ori:actued, Ars; mnt In the forinler 
Ein theo latter, m 
assertive, practicatiprirwiple.>ctDhoicatdgorical 


imperative,» Which erplains the uctiqn ab ob- 


jectivelyi necessary. ol "whthouvoofevence"to-any, 
ene purpose j: that is wattrout: atiy»other; end 
for/uselsy Sack albdoagrands ictical. Ener) 
Katie gd 03 oidregoq 21 
One may concei ve that;whichis Govibiel 9 
by tlie powers of anyvone national being, as a 
possible design for any» une Wilk, amt for 


Willich reason there are In fact amd inſtnite 


number of principles of doviory;: provided this 


be represented as nbcebsary rin ordn to ac 


complish possible design thereby vo be effect -· 
ed::\ Alla sciences have sonie one practical 


part, Whichreconsists of, problems, that some 


one end 8 ;pentihlodomwany tand of imperatives, 
ho it may be attained.e These mayſtherefore 
be: named imperatives of address in general, 
Mhsther the end be reasonable and gobd, is 


by no nigens the question here, but only” what 
is to be done, in order tozattain'it.. 

The recipes af the pliysician, forthe: purpose 
ef curingohis patient radically; and thobe of a 
p6is0ner, for the purpose of poisoning him with 


certainty, arerof equal valus in as muchas each 
serves to obtain its-object perfectly. As one in 


yduth; does not know what ends may occur in 


life, parents endeavour to make their children 


learn a great variety of things, and take care 


of the address or dexterity: in {the use of 


che means to all sorts of ends at pleasure of 


or 8 | which 


4 a OY rag” ht — 2 * 


ft W » „ A a a fade kts 


* 


lich chey 1506 Sleek, whether it may 
not actually become in in»tture>a design of their 
pupils bur which it ãs hossible, tllat he may 
one day or other have, ant this:care is 80 
great, as to occasion their naglecting ta form 
amd to correct the judgment of their children 


on che value of things, WI they: —_ 


perhaps make their ends. 


; 2 


There is howevenfan Ae -ithieh. may 4 | 


my" be presupposed of all rational beings, 


so far/ as imperatives are applicable to them, 
to wir; us dependent beifigs), and also a de- 


sign; Which they not only, zu have, but 
which one may presuppose with — 
that they have according to a necessity ;0 


nature, and that is the design of felicity. The 


hypothetical imperative, Which represents ithe 
practical necessity of the äction, asga mean 


to the promotion of folicity, is assertive. It 
must not be propounded as merely necessary 


to an uncertain, barely possible design, but 


| toa design, which: may be: presupposedi in every 


man with certainty and d priori, because it 


pertains to” his very being.) Now the address | 


in the choice of the means to his own greatest 


wellbeing may in the strictest sense be dis- 


tin ae oy the name bf praatence# Therefore 


= | * 4 . 5 $3 3g 8 
+ The Werd p GOIN is taken in a WER! S1 Aeation 
in the 25 it 5 bear the ke f mundane — wing and 
in the other that of prinaye, prudence; The: fo 7 former is the 
address of a person. to have uence on others, iu order t. 


use them for his '6wn purpose. Phe latter is the knowledg: 


tage 


pri rudeur, 
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of . fe all Ar puepesen for his Oven, Per manent ady — I 
latter is er that to which & the value” of | 
even the former i is res uy 15 whoever is prudent in tlie 


former manner, but not in the) latter, gf him may rather 
be said; mos wo. is acute aud PNG but 3 in the u ma im- 
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the: imperative, kinks refers to the: choice of 
the means to the proper felicity, „that is, the 
Precept of prudence, as always hypothetical ; 
the action is not absolutely commanded, but 
as a mean only to another Purpose. 
In fine there is an imperative, which, with! 
out founding as a condition upon, any other 
design to be accomplished by a certain con- 
duct; immediately; commands this conduct. 
This imperative is categorical. It doth not 
concern the matter of che action and what is 
to follow it, but the form and the principle, 
from which it issues itself, and the essential 
good of it consists in the mindedness, let the 
oonsequence be what it will. This * 
may be entitled that of morality. | % 
The volition according to these — sorts 
of: Principles is clearly distinguished by the 
inequality of the necessitation of the will. In 
order now to render these conspicuous, I be- 
lieve they would be named in their order 
the most suitably, were it said, That they are 
either rules of address, or coumsels of prudence, 
or commandments (abs) of morality. For the 
law only carries with itithe conception of an 
unconditional and indeed objective and by 
consequence universally valid necessity , and 
commandments are laws, which must be kept, 
that is, obeyed even . contrary to inclination. 
Counsel, it is true, comprehends necessity, 
but which may be valid under subjective con- 
ditions merely at pleasure, , whether this or 
the other man counts this or that to his happi- 
ness; whereas the categorical imperative 18: 
limited by no condition Whatever, and may 
properly 


\ 


properly as absolutely, objectively; practi- 
cally. necessary be denominated a law. The 
first imperative might be named terhnical also 
(belonging to art), the second -pragmatical* 
(belonging to welfare), and the third moral 
(belonging to the free conduct in general, that 
is, mara, nd nol eln an 
imperatives possible? This question does not 
require to know, how the accomplishment of 


be thought, but how the necessitation'of the 


J will merely, which the imperative expresses 
ie in the problem, can, How the imperative of 
2 address is possible, requires no particular ex- 
1 position. Who wills the end, wills (provided 
ts reason have a decisive influence on his actions) 
WM the thereto indispensably necessary mean also, 
In which is in his power. Phe Position, as 
TO to the volition, is analytical; for in the vo- 
ler lition of an object, as my effect, is thought 
re my causality, as acting cause, that is, the 
ce, use of the mean, and the imperative draws the 
the conception of actions necessary to this end fom 
an the conception of a volition of this end, (to 
by determine the means themselves to a proposed 
md design, thereto belong by all means synthe- 
pt, tical, positions, but which do not concern the 
on. ground, the act of the will, but to render the 
uy, * Mes ee % Oe LE 
— defend ths fac ors, er th 
or 5 are named pragmatic, which properly do not 
25 ow from the right of states, as necessary laws, but from 
ppl the care of the universal welfare. A history is pragmatically 
e is composed, when it renders prudent, that is to say, in- 


structs the world , how they may take better care of their 
own advantage, or at least as good, as former ages. n 


object 
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The question now occurs, How are all these 


the action, which the imperative commands, can 


* a 


— W—— — — . —— 
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| Ag actuah. That, in order according to a 
sure principle to bisgct or divide anline into 
two equal parts, L must describe from its ends 
two segments of a circle, this che mathema- 
tics teach by synthetical propositions only; 
but that, When I know, that the said effect 
cannot take place but by such an action, I, if I 
will tlie effect completely, will the action al- 
so,; whach: is thereto requisite, in an analyti- 
; cal posifion; for to represent something as 
an effect possible by me in a certain manner, 
and to represent myself, with regard to it, 
acting in the same mimte are an iden- 
tical; 5319 ute 9 ns 
The imperatives of ee were it but 
as easy to give a determinate conception of 
felicity, would entirely coincide with those 
of address, and be in the same manner analy- 
tical. For here, as well as there, it would 
run, Whoever wills the end, wills (conform- 
ably to reason, of necessity) the sole means 
too, which are thereto in his power. But it 
is a misfortune, that the conception of felicity 
is a conception so indefinite, that, though 
every one wishes to attain Felicity; he never 
can say precisely and in unison with himself, 
what he properly wishes and wills. The rea- 
son is, because all the elements, which ap- 
pertain to the conception of felicity, are 
collectively empirical, chat is, must be 
| borrowed from experience, that to the idea of 
felicity is requisite an absolute whole, a Maxi- 
mum of being- well in one's Present and in 
every future state. Nos it is impossible, that 


; the most Proppications, and at the same time 
| the 


; «4 


i 


he wills here. If great knowledge and pene- 
tration be the objects of his will, Perhaps these 


present hide themselves from him, and yet 
cannot be avoided, or to heap up still more 


him troubles enow. Does he desire long life; 
| who can answer for its not being a long mi- 
sery? If he wish for health, how often has 
| a valetudinary State of body withheld from de- 


bauchery, into which illimited health would 
| have allowed to fall, etc. In short, he is not 


ff | able, according to any one — to de- : 
se termine with full certainty, what would really 
„. wake him happy, because to this would be 
1d | requisite omnisciency. Therefore one cannot 
N- | act according to determinate principles, in 
ns order to be happy, but according to. empirical 
it counsels, for instance, of diet, of œcoomy, 
ity of politeness, l etc. which expe- 
oh rience teaches, that they one with another 
ver promote the most the being- well. Hence fol- 
elf, lows, that the imperative of prudence, strictly 
rea- Jpeaking, cannot command at all, that is, 
ap- represent actions objectively as practically 
are Wiſſriccessary, that they are rather to be consi- 
be dered as advices, than as commandments of 
ao! Wiſreason, that the problem, To determine 
axi- ertainly and universally what action would 
| im rromote the felicity of a rational being, 
that gs totally insolvable N consequently no impe- 
my . L in respect of it possible, „Which in the 
6 OL. I 


1 strict 
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the'x most powetful, but finite being Should 
form a precise conception to himself of what 


might become but a Sharper eye, to show 
bim the more horribly the evils, which at 


wants for his appetites, which already create 
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strict sense could command to do what renders 
happy, because felicity is not an ideal of rea. 
son, but of the imagination, which rests 
upon empirical g grounds merely, of which one 
expects in vain, that they should determine 
an action, whereby the totality of in fact an in- 
finite series of consequences would be attain- 
ed. This imperative of prudence however, 
when it is supposed, that the means to felicity 
can be certainly furnished, would be an ana- 
lytical practical position; Por it is distin- 
guished from the imperative of address but 

| herein, that in this the end is possible merely, 
but in that, given: as both however com: 
mand the means barely to the accomplishment 
of that, of which it is presupposed, that one 
willed it as end; so the imperative, which 
commands the volition of the means for him, 
who wills the end, is in both cases analytical. 
There is then no Aiſkculty with regard to the 
possibility of such an imperative. 
On the other side, how the imperative of 
morality is possible, is beyond a doubt the 
only query, which stands in need of a solu- 
tion, as it is by no means hypothetical, and 
therefore the necessity objectively represented 
cannot rest upon any prior position, as in the, 
hypothetical imperatives. It must always be 
remembered, that it is to be made out by 10 
- example, by consequence not empirical 
whether there be any where any such impers. 
tive, but to take care, that all those, which 
seem categorical, may not be in a hidden 
manner hypothetical. For example, when i 


is said, Thou shalt not make a false N 
an 
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and it 18 supposed, that the necessity of this 
forbearance is not mere counsel to avoid any 


8 shalt not promise falsely, in order, were it 
6 known, not to destroy thy credit; but an 
E action of this species must be considered as 
. pad of itself, the imperative of the interdiction 
r, is therefore categorical; thus it cannot be 
1 evinced with certitude in any example, that 
a WE the will is determined here without other 
n. 5prings, m merely by the law, although it seems 
nt so; for it is always possible that in secret, 
ly, fear of shame, perhaps obscure apprehension 
* of other dangers too, may have influence on 
ent che will. Who can prove through experience 
8 the nonexistence of a cause, since that teaches 
ich nothing more, than that we do not perceive : 
im, it? In such a case however the moral im- 
cal. perative, - so named, which as such appears 
the WY categorical and unconditibaal- in fact would 
be but a pragmatical precept, that makes us 
ef MW attentive to our advantage, and teaches us to 
the take care of this merely. | 
o. We therefore shall have to investigate totally 
and | a priori the possibility of a categorical im- 
ned Wil perative, as the advantage here is of no useto 
n the Wl us, that the actuality Should be given in ex- 
ys be perience, and thus the possibility not necessa- 
by 10 ry to the establishment, but merely to the ex- 
cally, | plication. So much howebe may be pre- 
aper viously introspected, That the categorical im- 
hich WY perative . only is a practical law, the other 
ndden Wh imperatives in general may -indoed be deno- 
hen it i minated principles of the will, but not laws; 
mise; because, what is necessary to be done to ac- 
and 
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other evil, 80 that it might run thus, Thou 
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complish a design, may be considered as con- 


tingent in itself, and we may always get rid 


of che precept, when we renounce the design, 


on the contrary the unconditional command- 
ment, with regard to the opposite, leaves no 


choice free to the will, consequently carries 
with it that sole necessity, which we require 
to the law. | | > | 

In the second place, with respect to this 
categorical imperative or law of morality, the 


ground of the difficulty (the possibility of 


perspecting it) is very great. It is a synthetic 


practical position“ a priori, and as the possi- 
bility of perspecting laws of this sort is attended 
with so much difficulty in the theoretical cog- 
nition, it may be easily conjectured, that in 
the practical they will not be attended with 


less. | 


In this problem we shall first essay, whether 
che mere conception of a categorical imperative 
does not furnish its formule that contains the 
position, which only can be a categorical 
imperative; for to know how such an abso- 
lute commandment is possible, notwithstand- 
ing our being acquainted with its tenour, will 
still require a peculiar and a difficult labour, 
but which we shall defer till the last section. 


* T connect with tlie will, without a presupposed con- 


dition from any one inclination whatever, the fact, @ priori, 

consequently necessarily, (though but objectively, that is, 
under the idea of a reason, which has full power over all 
subjective motive causes). This is then a practical position, 
Which doth not derive analytically the volicon of an action 
from another which is already foreseen, (for we have no 
such perfect will), but immediately connected with the 
conception of the will as a rational being, as something, 
which is not comprised in it, „ 


© FF w 


5 „ — by jo fend — 


. A > 


\ 


] in general, I do not know beforehand, What 
, it will contain, till the condition is given me. 
But when I conceive a categorical imperative, 
0 I know directly what it contains. For as the 
8 imperative, besides the law, contains but the 
e necessity of the maxim, to be conformable to 
this law, but the law contains no condition, 
18 to which it is limited, so nothing remains, 
16 but the universality of a law in general, to; 
of which the maxim of the action must be con- 
IC formable, and which, conformity solely repre- 
zi- sents the imperative as necessary, „ 
ed The categorical imperative is therefore but a 
2 single one, and runs thus; ACT ACCORDING: 
in TO THAT MAXIM ONI.Y, WHICH THOU CAN ST 
th Ar THE SAME TIME WILL TO BECOME, A&R 
UNIVERSAL: LAWS) 0, 1 Lo nol 
aer If now all imperatives of duty may be de- 
ve rived from this single imperative, as their 
he principle, we, though we leave it undeter- 
cal mined, whether that in general, which is 
So- named duty, be not a wool conception, will 
nd- however be able to point out at least, what 
vill we thereby think and what this conception 
Dur, means. „ 942 SE 1 
n. As the universality of che law, according to 
which effects happen, constitutes what is 
rien | * Matim is the subjective principle of acting, and must 
at 18 be distinguished from the objective principle, namely, the 
A practical Jaw, That comprehends the practical rule, Which 
tion, reason determines conformably to the conditions of the 
mo subject (but frequently to its ignorance or even its inclina- 
, 1 Ma, 18 therefore the rinciple, according to which "> 
king Ba 355 ject acts; but the law is the objective principle, valid 
| 3 4 „ „ and the prineiple, accordin g to which 
I | Wy „ t 18, an imperative. 1 
hen e . termed 
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When I conceive a hypothetical imperative 
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„ 


termed nature in the most general sense (as to 


the form), that is, the existence of things, on 


condition that it be determined according to 


universal laws; so the universal imperative 


of duty may likewise be expressed thus: Acr 


IN SUCH A MANNER, AS IF THE MAXIM or 
THY . ACTION /WERE BY THY WILL TO BE- 


COME AN UNIVERSAL- LAW OF NATURE. 


We shall now enumerate a few duties, ac- 
cording to the usual division of them, into 


duties towards ourselves and towards other 


men, into perfect and imperfect duties.“ 

1. One who, by a series of evils, that is 
increased to des pair, feels a tedium vite, but is 
still so far in the possession of his reason, as 
to be able to interrogate himself, whether it 
be not contrary to the duty towards himself, 
to take his own life. Now he tries, Whether 
the maxim of his action can become an uni- 
versal law of nature. But his maxim is, I 
make it my principle from self-love, when 
life by prolonging it threatens with more evil, 


than it promises agreeableness, to abridge it. 
The question is, whether this principle of 


gelf-love can become an universal law of na- 


#6 ; 8 ( IG 1 
ture. It is however instantly perceived, that 


a nature, whose law it is, to destroy life itself 


I request the reader to remember, that I totally reserve 
the division of duties for the future Metaphysics of Morals 


this division then is made but at pleasure (for the purpose 


of ordering my examples). However I understand here by 


2 perfect duty, that, which allows no exception: for the 


advantage of inclination, and not only external, but inter- 
nal perf ect duties are included in this, which runs counter 
to the language adopted in the schools, but my intention 
is not to account for this at present, because it is indillerent 
to my purpose Whether it be granted me or not. | 
N 75 . by 


L 


— 


» 


by the same sensation, 3 nig d it 


is to excite” to the promotion of life, would i 


be inconsistent with itself and nb not 


subsist as nature, consequently that maxim 
cannot possibly have place as an universal law 


of nature, and of course is totally re pugnant 
to the chief principle of all duty. | * 
2. Another finds himself compelled by ne⸗ 


cessity to borrow money. He knows perfect- 5 


ly that he never can repay it, but perceives. 
that it would not be lent him, unless he posi- 
tively promised to repay it on certain day. 


He is inclined to make such a promise ; ; but 


has still so much conscience, as to question 


himself; Is it not illicit and contrary to duty 


to relieve one's self in such a manner from 
want? Let us however suppose that he re- 
solved on it, his maxim would then be to this 
purpose, When J am in want of money, I Will 


borrow and promise to pay, though I know | 


it will never be performed. This principle 


of self- love, or of proper advantage, may per- 


haps coincide very well with my future wel- 
fare, but the question is at present, Whether 
. right? In order to answer this, I shall 


tranafprms the demand of self-love into an uni- 
versal law, thus, What would be che conse-- 


quence, were my maxim an universal law ? 
It is immediately obvious that this maxim 
never can be valid as an universal law of na- 
ture and consonant with itself, but must of 
necessity contradict itself. For the universa- 
lity of a law, that every one, who thinks 


himself in want, may promise whatever he 


pleases with the intention not to perform it, 
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| TY SO impossible both the promise 


and the end, which. one might have in view, 
because nobody would believe that any thing 
was promised, but would laugh at every such 


: TRENT as a mere pretext. - TOTS 


31. A third discovers in himself a talent, 
which by means of alittle culture might render 
him in every respect a useful member of so- 
ciety. But he finds himself easy in his cir- 
cumstances, and prefers rather to addict himself 


to pleasure, than to exert himself in extendin 


and improving the happy natural predisposi- 


Hons, with which he is endowed. He in- 


quires however, Whether, besides the agree- 
ment, that his maxim of the neglect of his 
gifts of nature has in itself with his propensity 


10 pleasure # 1t harmonise with that 55 Which is 


named duty. He now perceives, that a na- 
ture may indeed subsist according to such an 
universal law, though man (like the inhabi- 


1ants of the southsea) neglected his talents, 


and thought about passing his life in idleness 
merely, amusements propagation, or in one 


word, enjoyment; but it is impossible he 
dan bill, that this shall become an universal 
law, or as such be implanted in us by instinct, 
For as a rational being he wills of necessity, 


that all the faculties in him shall be develop- 
ed, because they are serviceable and given to 
him for all sorts of possible purposes. 

A fourth still, who is favoured by fortune, 


thinks, when he sees that others have to 
struggle with great difficulties (which he might 


easily remove), What's that to me? let every 
one be as happy, as heaven pleases, or as he 
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can make himself, I would not lessen it in 


the least, nay, nor even envy him his happi- 
ness; only, I have no idea of contributing 
any thing, either to his welfare, or to his 
assistance in time of need! Were such a way 
of thinking an universal law of nature, the 
human species might by all means subsist very 
well, and no doubt still better, than when 
every one talks of participation and benevo- 
lence, and also strives, on occasion, to exer- 
cise these, but, on the other hand, cheats, 
wherever he can, and either sells the rights 
of mankind, or at least, derogates from them. 
But, though it is possible that, according to 

that maxim, a universal law of nature might 
subsist, it is impossible to be willing, chat 
such a principle shall be every-where valid as 


a law natural. For a will, which resolved on 


this, would clash with itself, as many cases 
may happen, where one stands in need of the 
love and participation of others, and where 
he, by such a law of nature arisen from his 
own will, would deprive” himself of all hope 
of the assistance, for which he wishes. 
These are now a few of the many duties ac- 
tual, or at least held such by us, whose divi- 
sion is evident from the sole principle already 
mentioned. One must be able to will, that a 
maxim of our action shall become an univer- 
sal law; this 18 6. the canon of the moral 
judgment of it in general. Some actions are of 
that nature, that their maxim cannot without 


a contradiction be even: thought as an univer- 


sal law of nature; much less, can one be 


willing, that it shall become one. In others 


Ex that 
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that "ATT impossibility is not to bs found, 


but it is nevertheless impossible to will, that 
their maxim be elevated to the universality of 


a law of nature, because such a will would be 
in contradiction with itself. It is obvious, 
that the former collide with the stricter or 
narrower (indispensable) duty, but the latter 
with the larger (meritorious) duty only, and 
thus all duties, as to the mode of obligation 
(not the object of their action), „are by these 


: examples completely displayed i in their depen- 


dence on the sole principle. 


When we attend to ourselves in every trans · 


gression of a duty, we find, that we are really 


not willing, that our maxim shall become an 


universal law, for that is impossible, but its 


opposite shall rather remain universally a law; 


only, we take the liberty, for ourselves, or (but 
For this once) in favour of our inclination, to 
make an exception. Consequently, if we con- 
sidered every + thing from the same point of 


view, namely, from reason, we should meet 


with a contradiction in our own will, to 
wit, that à certain principle is obj ectively ne- 
cessary as a universal law, and yet must not 
be universally valid subjectively, but must 


allow exceptions. | But, in the first place, as 


we contemplate our action from the point of 
view of a will totally conformable to reason, 
but secondly contemplate likewise the very 


same action from the point of view of a will 


affected by inclination, there is actually no 


contradiction here, but by all means a re- 


sistance of the inclination against the precept 


of reason, (antagonismus) by which the um 
/ | versalit) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


versality of the prin ciple (universalitas) is trans- 
formed into a mere generality (generalitas), 
that the practical principle of reason, to use' 


Way. Though in our own judgment impar- 
tially formed this cannot be justified, it evin- 


ces, that we actually. acknowledge the validity 


of the categorical imperative, and allow our- 
selves (with all the reverence for it) but a few 


exceptions, as it seems to us, Ons 
and extorted from us. 


We have then proved 80 3 at Least that, 


if duty 1 is a conception, which is to comprise 


meaning and actual legislation for our actions, 


it can be expressed in categorical ese leer 
only, but by no means in hypothetical; 


like manner, we have already dane i. a 
great deal, in having distinctly exhibited and 
determined for every use the matter of the ca- 


- tegorical imperative, which must embrace 
the principle of all duty (if there be in general . 
any such). But we are not yet so far advanced, 


to prove d priori, that such an imperative 
actually has place, that there is a practical law, 
which absolutely commands of itself and with- 
out all springs, and that the we of thay 
law is duty. 

With the view of attaining it, it is 901 this 
utmost consequence, to let this serve for a 
warning, not even to frame in the imagina- 
tion an endeavour to derive the reality of this 
principle from the peculiar property of human 
nature. For duty ought to be the practical 
unconditional necessity of the action; it must 


nn be valid for all rational beings (whom, - 


_ only 
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the expression, may meet the maxim half 
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only an imperative can affect), and b vs 


account be a law for all human wills. What, 


on the contrary, is derived from the peculiar 
natural predisposition of humanity, what 
from certain feelings and propensions, nay, if 
possible, even from a peculiar. bent, which. 
is proper to human reason, and must not ne- 
cessarily be valid for the will of every rational 
. can furnish, it is true, a maxim for 
but no law, a subjective principle, ac- 
* to which we have a propensity and 
inclination to act, but not an objective one, 
according to which we are directed to act, 
though all our propensity „ inchnation and 
natural eee, were contrary, it even 
verifies the more the sublimity and internal 
dignity of the commandment in a duty, the 
less the subjective causes are for it, che more 
they are against it, without on that account 
either weakening but in the smallest degree 
the necessitation by the mw; or abating « any 
thing of its validity,” 05 
Here now we see philevophy placed, in fact, 
in a very dangerous station, which, notwith- 
| Standing 1 it is neither hung on, nor supported 
by any thing, either in heaven, or on earth, 
must be firm. There she is to evidence her 
purity, as emperess of her Jaws, but not as 
Herald of those, that an implanted sense, or 
who knows what guardian nature infuses into 
her, which, though they may be better than 
nothing at all, can collectively never yield 
prineiples that reason dictates, and which 
must absolutely have their source totally d 
priori, and herewith at the same time their 
| N | commanding 


tor all abstraction, may easily perceive. 


from the supremacy of the law and the reve- 
rence due to it, or on the contrary to condemn 
men to self-contempt aud internal aversion. 

All therefore that is empirical, is, as an 
additamentum to the principle of morality, 
not only totally unsuitable to it, but highly 


selves, as the proper value of an absolutely 
good will raised above all price consists ex- 
actly in the principle of action being free from 
every influence of contingent grounds, which 


experience only can furnish. One cannot warn 


too much or too often against the negligence 
or even the low cast of mind in searching for 
the principle among empirical motive causes 
and laws, because human reason in its lassi- 


in the dream of sweet delusions (which sur- 
round it, instead of Juno, however, with a 


cloud, ) substitutes in the room of morality a 
bastard production patched up of members of 


a totally different nature, that looks like every 


Al thing one pleases, except virtue, to those, 


who have once beheld her in her true form.* 
The question then is this, Is, it a necessary 
law for all rational beings, always to judge 


W their actions according to such maxims, as 


_ 


To behold virtue in her true form, is nothing but to 
exhibit morality, devested Ot ail mixture of the sensible, 


muck she then eclipses every thing else, which seems charm- 
. * * * Y * 

ing to the inclinations, every one, by means of the smallest 

exertion of his reason, that is not become entirely useless 


5 
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commanding authority; to expect nothing 
from the inclination of man, but every thing 


disadvantageous to the purity of morals them- 


tude willingly reposes upon this pillow, and 


and of all false ornament of reward, or of self-love. How. 


D 2 n 2 ** E RETRY 


he 
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they themselves can be willing to ordain uni. 


_ versal laws? If there is such a one, it must 
be combined (totally d priori) with the con- 
ception of the will of a rational being in ge- 
neral. But in order to discover this connection, 


one must, let the-aversion be ever so great, 


take a step into metaphysics, though into a 
district of them, which is different from that 


of speculative philosophy, namely, the meta- 


physics of morals. In a practical philosophy, 
where it is not our business, 


gunds from that, which happens, but laws 
om that, which ought to happen, though it 


never happens, that is, objective practical 


laws: there it is not necessary to make in- 
vestigations of the grounds, why something 
pleases or displeases, how the pleasure of 
mere sense is distinguished from taste, and 
whether this be different from a universal 
complacency of reason; upon what rests feel- 


ing of pleasure and displeasure, and how from 


this spring appetites and inclinations, but 
from these, by the cooperation of reason, max- 
ims; for all that belongs to an empirical 
psychology, which would make up the Second 
part of physics, when they are contemplated as 
philosophy of nature, so far as it is founded 
upon empirical laws. But objective practical 
"laws are in present agitation, consequently 
the relation which a will bears to itself, s0 
far as it determines itself by reason merely, as 
then all that has reference to the empirical 
N drops of course; because, when reason of 
itself only determines the conduct, (of which 
7 x + „ N 1 we 
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to assume 
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it must of necessity do this d priori 

The will is thought as a faculty, to Jetars 
mine itself to action, conformably to the re- 
presentation of certain laws. And such a fa- 


ound of its self-determination, is the END, 
and this, when it is given by mere reason, 


y, must be equally valid for all rational beings. 
ne What, on the other hand, contains the ground 
WS of the possibility of the action merely, whose 
lit effect is end, is named the MEAN. The sub- 
cal jective ground of appetition is the syRINe, the 
in- objective ground of volition the MoTLvE : hence 
ing distinction between subjective ends, which the 
of rest upon springs, and objective ones, that 
and depend on motives, which are valid for every 
rsal rational being. Practical principles are FOR- 
eel- MAL, When they abstract from all subjective 
rom ends; but they are MATERIAE, when they 
but lay chese, consequently certain Springs, as a 
1ax- funde The ends, which a rational being 
ical proposes to himself at pleasure as effects of his 
ond action (material ends) are altogether but rela- f 
d as dive; for only their relation merely to a pe- 
aded Ws culiarly natured appetitive faculty of the sub- 
tical Wl Ject gives them the value, which for that rea- 
ntly son can furnish no universally valid and ne- 
„ 50 cessary principles for all rational beings, and 
y, as for every volition too, that is, practical 
irical al laws. Hence all these lads ends are but 
yn 0 the ground of hypothetical i imperatives. 
hich But let us take for granted, that there is 


something, whose existence in in itself has an ab- 
3 EE solute 


we shall "OY now inquire into the possibility, | 


culty can be met with in rational beings only.. 
That which serves the will for the objective 
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Ll 


dohite value, tif; as ae in itself, can be 


a ground of determinate laws; there would 
he in it, and in it only, the ground of a 


possible categorical i D that is, a Practi- 


cal law. 

Now I say, Man or generally peaking every 
moonal being; exists as an end in itself, not 
barely as a mean for the use of this or ** that 
will at pleasure, but must, in all his actions 


directed, as well towards himself, as towards- 


other rational beings, always be contemplated 
at the same tine as an end. All the objects of 


inclination have but a conditional value; for, 


were not the inclinations and the wants 
founded upon them, their object would be of 
no value. The inclinations themselves how- 


ever, as sources of the wants, have so little 


an absolute value, in order to wish for them 
themselves, that rather, to be entirely exempt 
from them, must be the universal wish of 
every rational being. Therefore the value of 
all objects to be acquired by our action is al- 
ways conditional. The beings, Whose ex- 
istence depends not, it is true, on our will, 
but on nature, have; when: they are irrational 
beings, but a relative value, as means, and 
on that' account! are denominated THINGS, 
whereas rational beings are named PERSONS, 
because their nature distinguishes them as 
ends in themselves, that is, as something, 
which dares not de used as a mean, conse- 
quently limits so far all arbitrament (and is 
an object of reverence). These are then not 
merely subjective ends, Whose existence, as 


effect of our action., is of value to 1 18 
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objective ends, that is, things, whose existence is 
an end in itself, and indeed such a one, in whose 


serve for means barely, because without this, 
nothing at all of absolute value would be to be 


of course contingent, no highest practical prin- 


t ciple could be any-where met youu for reason. 

s Mf chen there shall be a chief practical prin- 

s- WT ciple, and, in regard of the human will, a 

d categorical imperative, such a ohe must be, 

of as constitutes an objective principle of the will, 
„ ; . . =_ . WS ; . 

r, te representation of that, which is an end for 

its every body, because it is an end in itself, con- 

of ll sequently can serve for a universal practical 

W. law. The ground of this principle is, Ratio- 

tle nal nature exists as an end in itself. Thus man 

m necessarily represents to himself his own ex- 

pt istence; $0 far, is it therefore a subjective 

of principle of human actions. But every other 


4 » 


rational being represents to himself in the like 


al- manner his existence, in pursuance of the 
ex- very same ground of reason, which is valid for 
in, ne; therefore it is at the same time an objective 
nal principle, from which, as a chief practical 
and round, all the laws of the will must be able to 
168, 2 be derived. The practical imperative is then: 
xs, or so, THAT THOU, ALWAYS USE THE Ru- 
\ as PAN ITT, As WELL IN THY PERSON, AS IN 
ing, run rxnsor or EVERY OTHER, AT THE: 
nse- FAME TIME AS AN END, BUT. NEVER AS A 
1d is ; EAN BARELY. Let us see, whether this can 
not Ne put in execution. i | 1 
C, as 1 This e set Forth here $6 Ns Fa Pets «ig . 
but Pounds of this will be found in the last declich. e 
active r Vo. To 
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place no other end can be put, if they were to 


metwith ; were value however conditional, and 
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Io adhere to the foregoing examples, Firs, 


according to the conception of the necessary 
duty towards one's self, he, who designs 
suicide, will put the question to himself, 
Whether his action can subsist with the idea 

of humanity, as an end in itself. When he, 

in order to escape from a tiresome state, destroys 
himself, he makes use of a person, barely as 

a mean, to the preservation of a supportable 
state till the end of life. But man is not a 

* = thing, consequently not something, which 
can be used as a mean barely, but must in all 
his actions be considered always as an end in 
itself. Therefore I cannot dispose of the man 
in my person, to-mutilate, to destroy, or to 
kill him. (IT must here pass by the nearer de- 
termination of this principle for the purpose 

„ of avoiding all misunderstanding, for instance, 


4 


l 9 
of the amputation of members, in order to 


1 preserve my life, the danger, to which I ex- 
| pose my life, in order to preserve it etc. that 
determination belongs to moral properly 80 
),, RA pre 
Secondly, as to the necessary duty, or the 
duty due towards others, he, who has a mind 
to make a false promise to others, will di. 
rectly perceive, that he has the intention of 
making use of another man as a mean bare!y, 
without his comprising at the same time i! 
end in itself. For he, whom I intend to emploſ 
for my purposes, cannot possibly consent !0 
my manner of proceeding with him, and there 
fore comprise in himself the end of this action 
This collision with the principle of other mei 
becomes more conspicuous, Fl when example | 
„ Wy „„ 
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are given of attacks on the-liberty and the pro- 

perty of others. For there it is evident, that 
the transgressor of the rights of men intends 
to make use of the person of others as a mean 
barely, without taking notice that they, as 
rational beings, ought always to be consi- 
dered at the same time as. ends, that is, only 
as such, as must be able to contain in them- 
selves the end of the very same action.“ 

Thirdly, with regard to the casual (merito- 
rious) duty towards one's self, it is not suffi- 
cient, that the action is not repugnant to the 
humanity in our person, as end in itself, it 
must harmonise therewith also. Now there are 
in humanity predispositions to greater. per- 
fection, whach pertain to the end of nature in. 
respect of the humanity in our subject; to ne- 
glect these might however subsist with the 
preservation of humanity, as end in itself, but 
not with the promoting. of this ena. 
Fourth, concerning the meritorious duty 
towards others, the natural end, which all 
men propose, is their own felicity. Huma- 
nity would indeed subsist, were one not to 
contribute to the felicity of another, but also 
not to lessen it intentionally; however it is 


Let it by no means be imagined, that the trivial, quod 
tibi non vis fieri etc. can serve here for a rule or principle. . 
For it is, though with different limitations, but-derived 
from the foregoing principle; it cannot be a universal law, 
for it comprehends not the ground either of the duties 
towards one's self, or of the duties of love towards others, 
(for many would willingly agree, that others should not 
befriend, them, provided they were but freed from conferring 
a benefaction on others,) or, finally, of the duties owed to 
others; for the criminal would from this ground argue 
against the judge who punishes him, eto. no 
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but a negative and not a positive consension 
with humanity; as end in itself, when ev ery 
one does not endeavour to forward the ends 


of others, as much as he can. For the ends 


of the subject, which is an end in itself, must, 


if that representation of humanity shall have 


every effect on me, be my ends likewise, as 
much as possible. 

This principle of kan and of every 
rational being in general, as end in itself, 
(which -is the chief limiting condition of the 


liberty of the actions of every man,) is not 


borrowed from experience, in the first place, 
by reason of its universality, as it refers to all 
rational beings in general, concerning which 
to determine any thing no experience suffices: 
; secondly, because therein humanity is not 


represented as end of man Gubjectively) that 
is, as an object, which one, of one's self, 


actually makes one's end, but as an objective 


end, which, whatever ends: we may have, 


ought as a law to constitute the chief limiting 
condition of all subjective ends, consequently 


must spring from pure reason. The ground 


of all practical legislation lies objectively in the 
rule and the form of the universality, which 
makes it capable of being a law (at all events 


a law of nature), (according to the first prin- 


ciple) but subjectively in the end ; the subject 
of all ends however is every rational being, as 
end in itself (according to the second prin- 
ciple: to this now is consequential the third 


8 practical principle of the will, as chief con- 
dition of its h with universal practical 


rea- 


IO" 
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reason, the idea of the will of every rational 
being as an universatly legislative will, i 
According to this principle all maxims, 


which cannot consist with the proper universal 


legislation of the will, are rejected. The will 
is then not subjected to the law entirely, but 


subjected in such a manner, that it must be 
considered as sel,-legislative too, and on that 
account first subjected to the law (of which it 


"en Ha 
may contemplate itself as even author): 
The imperatives, according to'the precedin 
mode of representation, namely, the ren, | 


legality of actions similar to an order of na- 


ture, or the universal prerogative of end in 
itself of rational beings, excluded by their 
commanding authority all mixture of any in- 
terest whatever, as spring, because they were 
represented as categorical; they were hows- 
ever assumed as categorical, only, because 


such like must be assumed, if one would ex- 
plain the conception of duty, But that there 


are practical positions which command cate- 


* 5 
1 


gorically, could not be proved by themselves, 


and cannot yet be done here; however one 


thing might have been done, namely, that 
the renunciation of all interest in the volition 
out of duty, as the specifical mark of distine- 
tion between the categorical and che hypothe- 
tical imperative, be notified in the imperative 


itself, by any one determination, which it 


contains, and this takes place in the present 
third formule, to wit, the idea of the will of 
every rational being, as an universally legisla- 


S tive will, 
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For when we conceive such a one, though 
a will, which ranks under laws, may still by 
means of an interest be bound to this law, a 
will, which is itself supremely legislative, 
cannot possibly depend so much on any one 
interest; for such a dependent will would 
need another law still, to limit the interest of 
its self- love to the condition of a e for 

an universal law. 0 

Therefore the principle of every em will, 

as an universally legislative will by all its max- 
ins,“ if it were otherwise perfectly clear, would 
be very apposite to the categorical i imperative, 
as it, just for the sake of the idea of the uni- 
versal legislation, grounds itself upon no in- 
terest and therefore among all possible impe- 
ratives can be the only unconditional one; or 
Still better, when we reverse the position, if 
there is a categorical- imperative, (that is, a 
law for every will of a rational being it can 
command, to do from the maxim of its will 
only, as mich; every thing, which at the same 


time can have itself as universally legislative : 


| for its object; for then only is the practical 
principle and the imperative, which it obeys, 


unconditional, because it can n:have no en 


at all at the bottom. 

When we take a e dul all thi ford, 
Which have hitherto. been made, in order to 
discover the principle of morality, it is no 
wonder why they , collectively could not but 
fail. Man was considered as bound to laws 


*] . e give N 26 Maveats this prinei le 
as those, which explain the categorical imperative, and its 


by 


dle, __ all serve for this * 
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by his duty, but it never occurred, that he is 


8 subjected but to his own and yet universal legis- 


lation, and that he is bound to act conformably 


to his own, but, according to the end of na- 


ture, legislative, will only. For, were he 
thought as bound but to one law (Whatever it 
be), this must carry with it some one inter- 
est or other as incentive or coaction, because 
it did not arise as a law from his will, but 


this was legally necessitated by something else, 


to act in a certain manner. By this quite ne- 


cessary consequnce however, all labour to 


find a chief ground of duty was irretrievably 
lost. For duty never resulted, but only ne- 


cessity of action from a certain interest. This 


' . SN f g « | f 3 =” 4 59 
might now be either a proper or a foreign in- 


terest. But then the imperative must fall out . . 
to be conditional, and could not at all be fit 


for the moral commandment. I shall therefore 
name this principle the avToxnomry of the 
will, in contradistinction to every other, which 
I for that reason count to the HETERONOME; | 

The conception of every rational being, who 
must consider himself by all the maxims of 
his will as universally legislative, in order 


from this point of view to judge himself and 


his actions, leads to a very fecund conception 
of his, namely that of a kingdom of ends. 

I understand by a kingdom the systematical 
conjunction of different rational beings by 


common laws. As laws determine the ends 


according to their universal validity, so, when 


the personal difference of rational beings; as 


also all the matter of their private ends, is 
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of rational beings as ends in themselves, as of 
the proper ends, Which every one may pro- 7 
pose to himself,) may be conceived in a syste- 
matical connection, chat is, a kingdom of 
ends, which is possible according to the above 
principles. Fr 
For all rational beings rank 1 che law, 
That every one of them shall treat himself 
and others not as means barely, but always 
at the same time as ends in themselves. Hereby 
arises however a systematical conjunction of 
rational beings by common objective laws, 
that is, a kingdom which, since these laws 
=: have in view the reference of these beings one 
| do another, as ends and means, may be -deno- 
CE minated a kingdom of ends (though deed 5 
| but an ideal). | P 
; A rational being belongs to che kingdom of a 
k ends as a member, when he is therein univer- t 
0 sally legislative, but also subjected himself n 
V 
d 
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t these laws, He belongs thereto, as a Sove- 
reign, when he as legislative is not aubj ected 


es ̃ ˙———ů oy 0 
o 


to! any will of another, _ il 
Ihe rational being must contemplate him- 7 
N = Self always as legislative in a kingdom of ends n 
a possible by liberty of the will, whether it be 2 
j as a member, or as a Sovereign. But he can- v 
ö not fill the place of the latter by the maxim of 0 
his will merely, but then only, when he is | v 
; totally independent being, without wants and WE a 
AF limitation of his faculties adequate to the wall. 0 
| | - Morality consists in the reference of all | 
| 3 to the legislation, by which only a ei 
kingdom of ends is possible. This legislation pi 
| et must * in every rational being him- 8 


self, 


: 
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Sas. and arise from his will, whaws principle 
then is, To perform no action according to 
another maxim, than 80, that that can consist 
wich this being a universal law, and therefore 


so only, that the ioill can contemplate itself at 
the same time as universally legislative by its 


maxim, If the maxims are not by their nature 
necessarily concordant with the objective prin- 
ciple of rational beings, as universally legis- 
lalive, the necessity of the action according 
to that principle is named practical negessita- 
tion, that is, Dux. Duty'is not incumbent on 
the Sovereign in the kingdom of ends, but it 
is by all means on every member, and on all 
of them in an equal measure. 

The practical necessity. in to this 
principle; to act, that is, duty, rests not at 
all upon] feelings, incitements and inclina- 
tions, but merely on the relation which ratio- 
nal beings bear one to another, in which the 
will of a rational being must always be consi- 
dered at the same time as legislative, because 
it could not else conceive them as ends in 
themselves. Reason, therefore, refers every 
maxim of the will as universally legislative to 
every other will, and also to every action to- 
wards itself, and this not for the sake of any 
other practical motive whatever or future ad- 
vantage, but from the idea of the dignity of 
a rational being, who obeys no law, but that, 
which he at the same time gives himself. 

In the kingdom of ends every thing has 
either a PRICE, or a DIGNITY. [What has a 
price, something else can be put in its place, 
as an equivalent; whereas that, which is 

| . F 5 | raised 
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raised above all price, consequently admits 


of no equivalent, has a dignity. | 
What refers to the universal human Inviting. 
tions and necessities, has a marketprice that, 


which, without presupposing a necessity, is 
agrèeable to a certain taste, that i is, a com- 
placency in the mere play of the powers of our 


mind to no end, a price of affection, but that, 
which constitutes the condition, on which 


only something can be an end in itself, has 
not merely a relative value, that is, a price, 


but an intrinsic value, that is, DIlENI TY. 


Now morality is the oolidition.: on which 
only. a rational being can be an end in itself; 


because it is possible but by it to be a legisla- 


tive member in the kingdom of ends. There: 


fore morality and humanity, so far as it is 
susceptible of the other, are that only which 
has dignity: '' Address and diligence in labour 
have a marketprice; wit, a lively imagina- 


tion, and humour, a price of affection: 


whereas veracity in promising, and benevo- 
lence from principle, (not from instinct,) have 


an intrinsic value: Neither nature, nor art 


contains any thing which, were they wanting, 


could be put in their place; for their value 


consists not in the effects which follow, not 
in che advantage and use, which they afford, 


but in the sentiments, at i is the maxims of 
the will, which are ready to manifest them; 


selves in this manner in actions, though the 
consequences should not be favourable to them. 
These actions require no recommendation from 


any subiective. disposition or taste whatever, 


40 consider them W immediate favour and 


5 | compla- 
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complacency ; no immediate propension or 
feeling for them: they exhibit the will, which 
performs them, as an object of immediate re- 
verence, to which nothing but reason is re- 
quired , to impose them on the will, not to 
obtain them from it by flattery, which, with 
regard to duties, would be a contradiction. 
This estimation enables to cognise the value 
of such a cast of mind, as a dignity, and puts 
it infinitely above all price, with which it can 
be neither computed; nor compared, without 
a violation, in a manner, of its sacredness. 

What is it, now; which entitles the moral 


good mindedness or virtue to have so great 


pretensions? It is nothing less than the share, 


which it procures the rational being in the uni- 


versal legislation, and hereby renders him fit 
to be a member in the possible kingdom of 
ends, to which he is destined by his own na- 
ture, as end in itself, and for that reason as 
legislative in the kingdom of ends, in regard 


of all laws of nature as free, obedient to those 


only, which he himself gives and according 
to which his maxims can belong to an uni- 
versal legislation (to which he at the same 
time submits himself). For nothing has a 


value, but what the law determines to it. 


The legislation itself, however, which de- 


termines all value „ must on that account 


have a dignity, that is, an unconditional, in- 
comparable value, for which the word reve- 
rence only furnishes the suitable expression 
of the estimation, in which a rational being 
holds it. AuToxomr is therefore the r. 
5 e | 7 
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of the dignity of the human andlef every ra- 
tional nature. * 


The three e N e gs "ou Wap rosent 


the principles af morality, are at bottom but 


so many formules of the same law, one of 
which unites in itself the other too. However 


There is a distinction in them, which is rather 
subjectively than objectively, practical, name- 


ly, for the, purpose of bringing an idea of 


reason (according to a certain analogy) nearer 


to intuition and ene to rem od All INAX- 
ims have 

1. A form, which consists in che univer- 
sality, and here the formule of the moral im- 
perative is expressed thus, That the maxims 
must be so chosen, as if chey should he valid 
as universal laws; 


2. A main, to 085 an ad; ans og Gags 

mule runs thus, T hab the ene being, as 
an end according to his nature, by consequence 
as an end in itself, must serve every maxim 
for limiting con ditzon- of all dene relative 
and arbitrable endes 


3. A complete een of all maxi- 


_ the formule, That all maxims from the 


proper legislation shall harmonise, with a 
Possible kingdom of ends, as a kingdom of 
nature.“ The progression is made here, as by 
the categories of the ux of the form of the 
vill, cite ene al the PLURALITY of 
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as a possible Kingdom of nature. There the kingdom of ends 


38 A theoretical idea, for the explication of what er 
Here it is a practical idea, to bring to pass that, which dotli 


not exist, but which may by our actions become actual, au 
indeed conformably to this 1 8 idea. 
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the matter, (the objeves A that IS, [the ends, 
and of the TorariTyY of the system of it. It 


is better however, in this moral Judgment, 


always to proceed according to the strict me- 
thod, and to build üpon the universal formule 


of the categorical imperative, namely, Adr 


ACCORDING TO THAT MAXIM, WHICH, CAN 
AT THE SAME TIME. ebe ri 0 r ITSELF AN 


UNIVERSAL LAW. But in order to procure an 


inlet into the minds for the moral law, it is 
very useful to carry the same action through 


the said three conceptions, and to let it ap- 


proach, as much as possible, towards intui- 
tion. 


We may now wy with what we begin, to 


wit, the conception of an unconditionally 


good will. That will is absolutely good, which 
cannot be bad, consequently whose maxim, 


were it made an universal law, never can jar 


with itself. Its chief law is this principle: 
Always act according to that maxim, whose 


universality as a law thou canst at the same 
time will; this is the only condition, on which 


a will can never be inconsistent with itself, 


possible actions, has analogy to the universal 
connection of the existence of things according 
to universal laws, which is the formal of nature 
in general, so the categorical imperative may 


MAXIMS, WHICH AT THE SAME TIME CAN 
HAVE THEMSELVES AS UNIVERSAL LAWS OF 


mule 12 an * 8 will. 


National 


and such an imperative is categorical. As che 
validity of the will, as an universal law for 


be thus expressed also: Aer ACCORDING TO. 


NATURE FOR OBJECT. - Thus stands the for- | 
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other natures, by proposing an end for itself. 
This would be. the matter of every good will. 
But, as in the idea of an absolutely good will 


without a restricting condition (of the attain- 


ing of this or of that end), every end to be 


effected, must be entirely abstracted from, (as 
that would make every will but negatively 


: good, ) so the end here must be thought, not 
as an end to be effectuated, but a sELT-surri- 
CIENT end, consequently but negatively, that 


is, which must never be acted against, nor 
esteemed as a mean barely, but always as an 
end at the same time in every volition. This 
cannot be but the subject of all possible ends, 


because this is at the same time the subject of 


a possible absolutely good will; for this can- 
not, without implying a contradiction, be 
less valued than another object. The prin- 
ciple, Act in reference to every rational being 


(thyself and others) so, that thy maxim may 


at the same time be valid as an end in itself, 


is therefore identical at the bottom with the. 


principle, Act according to that maxim, which 
comprises in itself at the same time its proper 
universal validity for every rational being. 
For, that I shall limit my maxim in the use 


of che means to every end to the condition of 


its universal validity, as a law for every sub- 
ject, says as much, as that the subject of 
ends, that is, che rational being himsel:, 


must never ground the maxims of tions as a 


mean barely, but as chief limiting condition 
in the use of all means, that is, always as an 


end at the same time. . f 


Hence 
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Hence follows indisputably ts | That every 
rational being, as end in itself, must con- 
sider himself in regard of all laws, to which 
he may be subjected, at the same time as uni- 
versally legislative, because this very fitness 
of his maxims for universal legislation distin- 
guishes him as an end in itself, in like man- 
ner, as this his dignity (prerogative) will 
have it so in preference to all mere beings of 
nature, that he must always take his maxims, 
if I may so express myself, from the point of 
view of himself, but at the same time of every 
other rational being as legislative, (who is on 
that account named person). In this manner is a 
world of rational beings, (mundus intelligibilis) 


asa kingdom of ends, possible, and that by the 
proper legislation of all the persons as mem- 


bers. Accordingly; every rational being must 
act, as if he were always by his maxims a 
legislative member in the universal kingdom 


of ends. The formal principle of these maxims 


is, Act as if thy. maxim should at the same 
time serve for an universal law (of all ratio- 
nal beings). A kingdom of ends is but pos- 
sible according to the analogy with a kingdom 
of nature, but. that according to maxims only, 


that is, rules imposed on one's self, this ac- 


cording to laws only of efficient causes exter- 
nally necessitated. Notwithstanding which, 
the whole of nature, though it is considered 
as a machine, yet, 80 . as it has reference to 
rational beings, as their ends, is for this 
reason denominated a kingdom of nature. 
Such a kingdom of ends would actually be 
brought about by maxims, were they univer- 
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Sally. observed, Whose rule the categorical i im- 
perative of all rational beings prescribes. But, 
though the rational being, | notwithstanding 
he himself should punctually observe this 
maxim, cannot expect, that every other will 


on that account be true to it, or that the king- 
dom of nature, and its order conformable- to- 


end, will harmonise with him, as a suitable 
member, to bring to pass a kingdom of ends 
possible by himself, that is ro say, will favour 


his expectation of felicity; the law, Act 
according to maxims of an universally legis- 


lative* member of a merely possible kingdom 
of ends, remains in its full force, because it 
18 categorically commanding. And herein 
consists the paradox, That the dignity of hu- 
. manity merely, as a rational nature, without 
any other end whatever to be accomplished 
by it, or advantage, consequently the reve- 
rence for a mere idea, should serve for an in- 
dispensable precept of the will, and that the 


sublimity of it directly consists in their inde- 


pendence of the maxim on all such springs, 


and the worthiness of every rational subject 


to be a legislative member in the kingdom of 


ends; else he would-need to be represented 


as subjected but to the natural law of his wants. 
Though the kingdom of nature, as well as 


that of ends, should be thought as united 


under a Sovereign, and the latter should there- 
by remain no longer a mere idea, but obtain 
true reality, that would indeed receive by this 
the accession of a strong spring, but never an 
augmentation of its intrinsic value; for, this 


atwithStanding, even this only illimited law- 
giver 
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gien must aways' be represented, as if lle 


judged the value of rational beings but accords 
ing to their disinterested conduct preseribed 


by themselves From' that idea merely. The 


essence of things is not altered by their e 
ternal relations; and what only, - without | 
ihinking of the latter, constitutes the absoltité 
value of man, aceerdling 8 tl must he he 
judged, by nomsbever it de, even by the 
Supreme Being himself. Meni x then is 
the relation of actibns to the dutonomy of chie 


will, that is, the possible universal legisla- 


tion by the maxims of the will. The action, 
which can consist with the .autonomy of, the 
will, is 'LICIS ; . what doth : not agree with it, 
is ILLICIT. The will, whose maxims neces- 
sarily Tann with, the laws of autonomy, 
is a SACRED 
pendence of a Will not. absolutely good 0 
principle of au enter moral neces$itath on 
18 OBLIGATION. | 1S cannot therefore 5 0 
to. a sacred being, 3 The. objective necessity- of 
an action from, 0 biene 18 named DUTY. SY 
ts may nov be easily « ex plained. from what 


ns, 


has been briefly} Sa ad, how it happe ep. tat; ; 
| though we conceive by the Eonception f. Al. uty 


a Subjection to the law, we thereby, represent 


1 
to ourselves at the zame time a certain. Sub- 


limity and di nity in that person, Who dis- 


charges all his, duties. For 8 3 18 indeed no 
sublimity in him, so far as he is s: Subjected to 


the moral. law, But by all pg 80 far as he, 
with regard to the very same hw, is at the 


zame time legislative „and but 01 that account 
Subordinate to. it. s OR 1 ewise shown 
Vox. 1. | above, 


solutely good will: The * | 


— 


lone « that neither 1 nor inclination but 
merely reverence for the law, is that spring, 


Which can give the action a moral value. Our 


oxwn will, 80; far as it acts but under the con: 
dition of universal legislation possible by its 
Maxims, this will, I say, possible to us in 
idea, is the proper object of reverence, and 
the. dignity of humanity, consists in this yery 
ability of being universally legislative, though 
on con dition, of being subjected elke at the 
| e me to thas b dee TS ob} 
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ef chief Principle of Morality. 
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ec ct the will 3 is that quality of the 
wil, by 5 Which 1 it is a law to itself (indepen- 
| dentiy on every quality of the objects of voli- 
tion). The rinciple of autonomy then is, 
Not to chuse otherwise, than 80, that the 
maxims of one 8 choice are at the same time 
tomprehended as an universal law i in the same 
yolition. That \this practical rule is an impe- 
; rative, "that i is, the will of every rational 
being 3 is of necessity bound to it as a condi- 
tion, cannot be proved by the mere dissection 
of the conceptions comprised in it, because it 
is a synthetic Position; we. Wonid need to 
pursue our researches beyond the cognition of 
objects to a, critic of the subject, that is, to 


Pure Practical ; reason, for this synthetic 
eee 5 Position, 
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position, which commands positively, must 
de cognised totally @ priori, but this business 
does not belong tothe present section. How 
ever, it may be perfectly evinced by the mere 
dissection af the conceptions of morality, 
that the said principle of autonomy is the only 
principle of moral: For by that operation ät, 
is found, that its principle must be a catego- 
rical imperative, but this commands nothing, 
more or less, than does directly this autonomy, | 
| F 4 { 3 00S E : | ee Is. 
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the Source of all spurious Principles of Morality. 


When the will seeks the law that is to de- 
termine it any where else, than in the fiiness 


ne of its maxims for its own universal legislation; 
1 consequently, when it, prosecuting its in- 
H quiries without itself, seeks that law in the 
15 quality of any one of its objects whatever, the 
a result is always heterononyy, The will then 
ag doth not give itself the law, but the object by 
4225 its relation to the will gives the law to the 
ant will. - This relation, whether it rests upon 
na inclination, or upon representations of reason, 
adi- | 


38h allows but hypothetical .imperatives to become 
1 possibſe: I ought to do something, because 
1 RE T have a mind. to do something else. Whereas 


. the moral, consequently cafegorical imperative 
Do says, I ought to act so or sa, though I should 
, ic have a mind to nothing else. For example, 
. that says, L ought not to lie, if I wish to pre- 
ry Latein Ga | serve 
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serve my credits“ but this, I bought not to 


lie, though it should not be productive of the 


; smallest disgrace to me. The latter must there“ 
fore abowract 80 far from every Object; that 


this shall have no influence at all on the will, 


in order that practical reason (ili), not merely 
foreign interest, map administer; and show 
its chief legislation by 1 its Own. commanding 
authority. I ought, for instance, to endeavour” 


to promote the happiness of others; not as if 


I had an interest in it, (whether by immediate | 


inclination, or any one complacency indirect- 
ly by reason,) hut merely because the maxim, 


which excludes it, cannot be comprehended 


in ans same volition as an ene law. 
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man reason, as wall here, as nn 
LL else in its pure use, took hitherto, 80 
long as a critid was wanting to it, every pos- 
sible wro or way, ere it ourcoeded in eg 
out: the rt one.” 115 1 

All pee which arise om W | 
my, are either empirical or rational. The 


former, from the principle of rEIIcII r,, are 


built upon either the physical or the: moral 
feeling, che latter, from the principle of 
PERFECTION; either upon its conception 
reason, as possible effect, or upon the con- 
ception of a self- sufficient perfection (the will 
of God), as determining cause of our will. 
Empirical principles are bymo means fit for 


a foundation of moral laws. For the univer- 
sality, by which moral laws ought to be valid 


for all rational beings withont distinction, 
the uhconditona} practical necessity, which 
is thereby imposed on them, vanishes,' when 
their ground is taken from the peculiar economy 
or disposition of human nature, or from the 
casual circumstances attending 1 it. The Prin- 


ciple of proper Felicity, however, is the most 


repudiable, not merely because it is false, and 
chat experience contradicts the pretence, that 
vellare depends on 1 good conduct, and not 
1 f merely 
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merely because it contributes nothing at all 


to the founding of morality, as it is totally 


different to make a happy man, and to make 
a good man, to make him prudent and skilful 
in attending to his own interest, and to make 
him virtuous; but, because it bottoms mo- 
rality upon springs, which undermine it, and 
destroy its whole sublimity , as they put the 
motive causes of virtue and those of vice into 


the same class and teach, only how to make 


the. best calculation, but blot out entirely the 
specific distinction between them; whereas 
the moral feeling or sentiment, this; opinia- 
tive peculiar sense (however superficial the 


reference to it is, as those, who cannot think, 


believe to help themselves by feeling, even 
in what. concerns universal laws merely, how- 
ever little feelings, which, according to the 
degree, are by nature infinitely different from 
one another, furnish an equal standard of 
good and of bad, nay, one by his feeling cannot 
judge at all for others in a valid manner), this 
opiniative peculiar sense remains nearer to 
morality, and to its dignity; by doing virtue 
the. honour to ascribe to her immediately the 
complacency. and the high esteem for her, 


and, as it were, does not say to her face, that 


it is not her beauty, but interest or profit, 
which bin ds us to her. 1 


I reckon the principle of the moral feeling to that of 
felicity, because every empirical interest, by the agreeable- 
ness, Which yields but something, whether it be imme- 
diately and without a view to advantage, or in consideration 

of this, promises an addition to welfare. In like manner 
must one reckon, with Hurchzsox, the principle of parti 
__—_— in the happiness of others to the same moral sense 
© W 7 e pag 


opted by him. _ 
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Among the rational principles 501 grounds 


of reason, of morality; the ontological con. 
ception "at perfection, (however void, however 
vague, consequently useless it 18, to find out 
in the immense field of possible reality tbe 


greatest sum suitable to us, how much soever 
it has, in order to distinguish the reality, in agi- 


tation at present, specifically from every other, 
am inevitable propensity to go in a circle, and 


cannot avoid to presuppose in secret the mora- 


lity, which it ought to explain) the ontological 


conception of perfection is better than the 
theological, to derive it from a divine all. 
perfect will, not merely because we cannot 
apprehend its perfection immediately, but 
can derive it from our conceptions only, among 


which that of morality is the most eminent, 
but because, when we do not do this, (as it, 
were it dong „would be a gross circle in ex- 
plaining) the yet remaining conception of this 
will from the attributes of ambition and de- 
sire of dominion, combined with the dread- 
ful representations of potency and of emula- 
tion, must lay the foundation of a system of 
morals, ern 18 nde een to mora- 
wy 650 / 
But were I obliged to choose besen the 
conception of the moral sense and that of 
perfection in general, (both which do not 
derogate, at least, from morality, though they 
as foundations are not at all fit to support it), 
I would determine for the latter, because it 
witholds, at least, the decision of the question 
from the sensitive faculty and appeals to the tri- 
bunal of Paro reason, and though iteven decides 
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nothing here, it pregeryes unadulterated the in- 


defmite idea (of a will good in itself) for a 
Nearer determination.,, 0 

Besides I believe I may be excused from a 
prolix refutation of all these systems. Their 
Fetutation; is so easy, it is in all probability 


so well understood by those, whose office 


requires of them to declare themselves for 


one of these theories, (as auditors may not 


brook the delay of the judgment), thatit would 
be but a very $uperfluous labour. But what 
interests us more at present, is, to know, That 
these principles; set forth nothing but hetero- 


nomy of the Will as the first ground of mora- 


lity, and for that reason ret pl necessity 
miss their aim. 

V herever an obj 890 of the will must * laid 
a9 a foundation, in order to prescribe to the 
Will the rule, Which determines, it, the rule 


1s nothing but heteronomy; the imperative 


18 conditional. if or because one wills this: ob- 
jeet one oughit to act so or 80 congequently 
it never can command morally „that is cate- 
gorically. Whether the, object determine the 


will by means, of inclination, as in the prin- 


ciple of proper felicity, or by means of reason 


directed to objects of our possible will in 


general, in ther principle of perfection, the 
will never determines itself ammediately by 
the : representation of che action, but only by 
the spring, Which the foreseen effect of the 


action produces; I ought, to do something, 


because I vill something else, and here another 
law must be laid as a foundation 1 in my sub- 
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this other thin g; which law again requires an 
imperative, to limit this maxim. For, as the 
incentive, Which the representation of an ob- 
ject possible by our powers is, according to 
the natural quality of the subject, to exercise 
on his will, belongs to the nature of the sub- 
ject, whether it be to the sensitive faculty, 
(inclination and taste,) or to understanding 
and to reason, which, according to the pecu- 


| har oeconomy, of their nature, exercise them- 


selves on an Object with complacency; 80 
nature gives the law, which, as such, must 
not be .cognised and proved by experience 
oaly, consequently it is in itself contingent 
oa Fs unfit for an apodictical practical 
2 such as the moral rules must be, but it 
is ahν,¹s heteronamy,, only of the 8 the 


will does not give itself the law, but a foreign 


incentive gives it, by means of a nature of the 
zubieatodispased for Shes xoceptibilit of this 
incenti £73. 81 T £8 

The a cohinly good lll, hood principle | 


must be a categorical imperative, comprises. 


then, with regard to all objects indetermi- 
nately, merely the FORM OF VOLITION in 
general; as autonomy, that is, fitness of 
the maxim of every good will, to constitute 
itself an universal law, Which the will of 
every rational being 3 imposes on himself, with- 
out forming a basis of wy other Spring or in- 
terest Whatever. | 
How such a oynthetic practical position & 
priori is possible, and why it is necessary, are 
problems, whose solution lies no longer 
wien the sphere of the physics of morals, 
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no, nor hate we maintained its truth here, 
much less pretended | to have a proof of it in 
our power. We showed but by unfolding 
the conception of morality, about to be in 
universal use, That an autonomy of the will 
adheres to it, or rather founds it. Whoever 
then holds morality something, and not a 
chimerical idea without truth, must at the 
same time admit the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple of it. This Section, as-well as the first, 
is analytical merely. That morality now is 
no fancy, „which follows when the categori- 
cal imperative together with the autonomy of 
the will is true and as a principle a priori 
absolutely necessary, requires to be evinced 
by a POSSIBLE SYNTHETICAL USE OF PURE 
PRACTICAL REASON, but which we dare not 
Hazard, without letting a carT1c of this faculty 
of reason itself precede, of which we have to 
trace in the following and last section the 
principal ene Sufficient foro our Purpose 
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= The WILL 1 species of ae of living 
| _ beings, so far as they are rational, and 
LIBERTY is that property of this causality, that 
it can be efficient independently on. foreign 
causes determining it; in the same manner as 
the NECESSITY OF +» NATURE is the property of 

the casuality of all. irrational beings, to. be 
determined to activity we the influence of ex- 
wanne causes. 

The above exposition. of Uberty is nega- 
tive, and therefore of no use, in order to per- 
spect its essence: however a positive concep- 
tion, which is more abundant and fructuous, 
arises out of it. As the conception of a causa- 
lity carries with it that of laws, according to 
which, by something, which we denominate 
cause, something else, namely , the effect, 
must be posited or laid down; sa liberty, 
though it is not indeed a property of the will 
according to laws natural, is not for that rea- 
son entirely lawless, but must rather be a 
causality according to immutable laws, but 
of a peculiar sort; for otherwise a free will 
would be a nonentity. The necessity of 
JN Vs eg 185 | mature 
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nature 18 ab beterenemp f efficient causes; 


For every effect is possible but according to 
the law, that something else determines the 
efficient. cause to causality; What then can 


the liberty of the will be, but autonomy, that 
is, the property of the will, to be a law to 


itself? But the position, The will is in all 


actions a law to itself, denotes, ut the prin- 
ciple, to act. according to no other maxim, 
than What chh have itself as an universal law 
for object. But this is exactly the formule of 


che categorical imperative / and the principle of 


morality: therefore a free will and 411 under 
mum lawys are identical. 5 

When liberty of the n is prochppoced, 
morality together with its principle follows, 
by che mere dissection of its conception. How- 
ever the. latter is always a 8ynthetic position: 
an absotutelv good will is that, Whose maxim 
can always comprehend itself, contemplated 

as an universal laW, in itself, For that pro- 
perty of the maxim cannot be found by dis- 
Sectiorwof the conception of an absolutely good 
will. But such synthetic positions are pos- 
sible but by both cognitions being conjoined 


by the connection with a third, wherein they 
are both to be met with. The positive con- 


oeption of liberty creates this third, which 
cannot be, as in physical causes, of the na- 
ture of the. sensible world, (in Whose con- 
oeption the conceptions of something as cause, 
im relation to Something else as, effect, coin- 
cide). What this third is, Which liberty points 
out to us, and of which we have an idea a 


| 18 cannot be yeh ——— nor the deduc- 


tion 
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30 the conception of liberty from pure 
* rrason, and with it the possibility 
of a categorical imperative, renderedneonceiv- 
able but requires still Lane eren i' wm 3 
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LABEAZY mage. ve, presupposed 45 a roperty 


of uhe Will of all rational Beiugssi Maur 
1 15 nt be "that we asctibe liberty to 


| our "will, + 1atever Bethe round, it we have 
| not su Did reason to attribute the arme li- 
J berty. ·0 4 rational bettigs Ukewise, Por as 
morality serves us for I/ as rational beings | 
merely, 1 It, Müst be Fal a' "for all rational bemegs. 
100, and as it Must be detived from the. pro- 
5 perty ok. berty or, so herty must be ned 0 
to be a property e of the wan of all ratighatbein ugs, 
8 1 it is Not. en gh, to Prove it from hats 
8 opiniative Gperlences of Human nature (though 
| this 18 Fe * it MY proved-A Hort 
on!. Kt must be prqved as an 05 9 88 
\ alen Peng * os. ep "who are "endo 
; with a will.” OT: doing, which cannot act 
R but me the idea of | liberty 18, on. that account, 
J in a prag cal 1 1 , 8 Ir free, that i is, all 
| laws „ Which Are. n$epara . conjGin With 2 
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must necessarily lend to everv: wetionial: 'deing, 
Who has a will, the idea of liberty, under 
which only he acts. For in such a being we 
cogitate a reason, which is: practical ; that i 18, 


has causality 1 in regard of its objects. Now a 


reason cannot possibly be thought, which, 
with its own consciousneys in respect of its 


| judgments, , receives a direction, from any thing 


else, for then. the subject would ascribe the 
determination of judgement , not 10 this rea- 
son, but to an incitement. Reason must con- 
sider itself as author of its principles, „inde- 


| pendently on foreign influences, consequently 


it must, as practical reason, or as the will of 
a rational being, be contemplated by, itself as 
free; that is, the will cannot be a proper will 
but UN er the: idea of liberty, and must there- 


fore be attributed i in a e view to all Fa- 


Sona eines, JF 
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of the Tnterest which is inceparable from, the 
Ideas f Morality.” . 


wwe hap at last reduced the. pr recise con- 


ception of morality 1 to the idea of liberty; but 
we cannot. prove. this, as something actual, 
in ourselves and in human nature; We per- 
ceive that we must but presup pose it, if we 


would conceive a being as rational, and en 


dued with consciousness of his casunlity With 
regard to actions, that is, a will, and thus. 
we find, that for the same reason we must 


| ary: to. that being - endowed with reason 


and a will this property, ro Wit, to determine 


himselt to action under the idea ot his Were 
1411 The 
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The consciousness of a law of action; ho-w- 
ever; flows from the presupposition of these 
ideas: that the subjective principles of actions, 
i. e. maxims, must always be s0 adopted, that 
they may be valid objectively too, that is, uni- 
versally as principles, consequentiy may serve 
for our on universal. legislation But why 
ought I' to subject myself as a rationa being 
in general to this principle eonsequently 
thereby all other beings also, endowed with 
reason? I grant, that no interest 5prwfg me on 
to this, for that would yield no categorical 
imperative; I must however of necessity 'take 
an interest in this, and perspectoliow that 
happens; for this ought is properly a volition, 


5 which is valid for every rational being dn con- 


dition łhat reason were practical wich häm 
without impediments; for beings Who, like 
us, axe affected b sensitive faculth, as springs 


of another sort, with whom that, which rea- 


son of itself would dog doth not always hap- 
pen, that necessity of action is named but 
ought, and the subjective necessity is distin- 
guished from the objective once 
Thus it seems; as if we presupposed in the 
idea of, liberty but the moral law, namely, the 
principle of the autonomy of the will itself, 


and could not prove its reality and objective 


necessity of itself, and in that we would gain 
something very considerable indeed, b, having 
determined he genuine principle, at least 
more precisely, than had otherwise been done, 
but with respect to its validity, and the prac- 
tical necegsity of subjecting ourselves to it, we 
would have made ne progress ; for we could 
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give 4 — nne! to 1 Who 


mquired, Why the universal validity ot our 


maxim. as a av, must be the limiting con- 
dition. of our actions and whereupon we 
found. the, value, we set on this mode of acting, 


which, value must be,so great, that there can 


be nonhigber, interest, and how it happens, 


_ that, thereby: only man believes to feel his per- 
sonal worth.g" in comparison of which, that of 


any agreeable. situation en is to 0 wow 
af no gongequence at al. ene 

It is true e fund „ e can take an in- 
terget ina Personal quality, Which! carries 
With it non interest whatever of the state, if 
that. makes us but capable to participate this, 
in caseqeason Should effectuate the distribution 


Of: it, that is, that the mere worthiness vf 


being happy, ever! without the motive, to 
partake, oi this) felagiti4/:0an interest of insclf; 
but this judgment is in fact / but the effect of 
che foreseen importancecot nioral Ia ws, (when 
We separate Ourselves by the idea of liberty 
from all. empirical interest, hut, that we ought 
to separate ourselves fromothis, that is, to 
contemplate: ourselves) as free in ae and 
eden hold ourselves subjected to cer- 
tain laws, in order to find a Wale in dur per- 
son merely, which can make good to us every 
loss of what, gives a value to our state, and 


how this is possible, . consequently wherefore 
the moral law binds, we. cannot Pr. Poo in 


such a wanner : t SA eie 

A sort ol circle occurs: e 1 must * freely 
acknowledged, which, it would seem, there 
is, Ws Geng: out of We * ourselves 
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in the 3 of. efficient causes as free, for the | 
purpose of cogitating ourselves in the 5 9A of 
ends under moral laws, and we cogitate our- 
selves afterwards as subjected to these laws, 
because we have attributed to ourselves the 


— NS 8 e — — — : 


| 7 
| liberty.of the will, for liberty and proper le- Ne [| 
gislation of the will are both autonomy, con- Ha, i 
; sequently alternate conceptions, of which how- 1 
c ever the one cannot on that account be used 3 
1 to explain the other and to-give a ground of | 
| it, but at most, in order, in a logical view, 

. to reduce Seemingly different representations? 


of che very same object to a single conception 
(like different fractions of ue contents to che | 
smallest expression). | 

An expedient howev er remains for us still, 1 
namely, to investigate, Whether, when we 
conceive ourselves as efficient causes d priori, - 
by liberty, we do not occupy another station, | 
than when we represent ourselves according. 
to our actions as effects, which we see before 5 
us. : 

There is an observation, to Sich no great 

subtilty of thought is roquieite, but which 
the most common understanding may be sup- 
posed to make, though, in its own way, by 
an obscure distinction of judgment, which it 
names feeling, to wit, That all represen- 

tations, which occur to us without our arbi- 
trament, (like those of the senses, ) enable us 
to cognise the objects in no other manner, than 
as they affect us, whereby, what they may be 


* in themselves, remains unknown to us, con- : 
_ equently that, as to this species of representa- 
wes tions, we can thereby attain even with the 

Yor. I. | 
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greatest attention and virnions „ Of which the 
understanding is capable, merely the cogni- 
tion of the phenomena, but never of the $M 2s 
in themselves. As soon as this diotinction ! 18 
made, (perhaps by the distinction observed 
between the representations, which are given 
us from elsewhere, and by which we are pas- 
sive, and those, which we beget ourselves 
only, and whereby we evince our activity) 
it follows of course, that besides the phæno- 
mena something else, , which is not phznome- 
non, must still be granted and supposed, 
namely, the things in themselves, though we 
naturally concede, that, as they never can be 
known to us, but only as they affect us, we 
can neither get nearer to them, nor ever know 
how they are in themselves. This must fur: 
nish a distinction, though rude, between a 
sensible world and. an intelligible one, the for- 
mer of which, according to the diflerence of 
the sensitive faculty in many contemplators 
of the world, may be very different, while 
the latter, which forms its basis, always re- 
mains the: Same. Even man, according to the 
knowledge, which he has of himself by in- 
ternal sensation, dares not presume to cognise 
himself, as he 5s in himself. For as he doth 
not create himself, and receives his con- 
ception, not « priori, but empirically, it is 
natural, that he can get information of him- 
self by the internal sense and consequently 
but by the phznomenon of his nature, and the 
manner in which his consciousness is affected, 
but he must of necessity, besides this quality 
of has own. e composed of mere phæno- 

| muena, 
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mena, assume something else Iying as a for 
dation, namely, his J, as its nature may be 
in itself, and therefore to count himself, with, 
respect to the mere perception and receptibility 
of sensations, to the sensible world, but in re- 
gard of what may be pure activity in him, (of 
that, which attains consciousness not at all 
by affection of the senses, but immediately,) 
to the intelligible. world, which he however 
knows no farther. 

Such a conclusion must che man of election 
infer of all things that may occur to him; it 18 
perhaps to be met with in even the most com- 


mon e which, as you know, is 


very much inclined always to expect relatively 
to objects of sense something invisible, active 
of itself, but marrs it again, by immediately 
(if I may use the word in this acceptation) 
sensualising this invisible, that 18, wishing 


| to render it an object of intuition , and 18 
thereby not in the smallest degree wise. 


Man actually finds in himself a faculty, by 
which he distinguishes himself from all other 
things, ay, from himself, so far as he is affected 
by objects, and this faculty is nRASOxN. This, 


UNDERSTANDING even, which, though it is 
a self. activity likewise, and does not contain, 
like sense, representations merely, which arise 
but when one is affected by-things (conse- 
quently passive), cannot produce any other 
| conceptions from its activity, than what serve 
| to bring tlie sensible representations under rules 
merely and thereby to unite them in one con- 
| Wounntes without which use of the sensitive 
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faculty it could: cogitate nothing at all, whereas 


reason under the name of ideas ver a 
Spontaneity so pure, that it thereby goes far 


beyond what the sensual faculty can furnish 
it, and shows its most important business in 
distinguishing the sensible, and the intelli- 
gible, world one from another, and thereby 
pointing out to the understanding its limits. 
| Wherefore a rational being must contem- 
plate himself, as AN INTELLIGENCE. , (there- 
fore not on the side of his inferiour powers,) 
not as pextaining to the sensible world, but to 


the intelligible; consequently he has two 
stations from which he can consider himself, 


and cognise laws of the use of his powers, and 


by consequence all his actions, first, so far as 


he belongs to the sensible world,, under laws 
of nature (heteronomy), Secondly , as belong- 


ing to the intelligible world, under Jaws, | 
- which are founded, independently on nature, 


not empirically, but i in reason merely. 

As a rational being consequently appertain- 
ing to the intelligible world, man can never 
conceive the causality of his own will, but 
under the idea of liberty; for independence 


on the determinate causes of the sensible world 


(such as reason must always attribute to itself 
is liberty. With the idea of liberty is now 
inseparably, combined the conception of auto- 
nom), but with this the universal principle 
of morality, which in idea forms the basis of 
all the actions Np” rational beings, in the same 
manner as the law ofnature of all phenomena. 
We have now removed the suspicion, which 


. we ad above „that a secret circle was in. 
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volved i in our r Thfabinds from Uderty to the 
autonomy and from this to the inoral law, that 
we laid the idea of liberty as a foundation but 
for the sake of the law, in order to infer this 
afterwards from liberty, consequently could 
give no ground at all for the moral law, but 
only beg the question, which good-minded 
souls would willingly grant us, but which we 


could never set forth as an evincible position. - 


For we at present perceive, that, when'we 
think ourselves free, we transpose ourselves 
as members to the intelligible world, and 
cognise the autonomy of the will, together 
with its consequence, morality ; but If we 
think ourselves obliged, we consider our- 
selves as belonging at once to "the. sensible 
world and io the intelligible, 


Hou is a ; categorical Imperative possible 


The rational being reckons himself as in- 
telligence to the intelligible world, and, merely 
as an efficient cause pertaining to this, does 
he name his causality a WILL. On the 'other 
side he is conscious to himself of his being a 
part of che sensible world too, in which his 
actions are met with as mere phenomena of 


that causality, but Whose possibility cannot 


be perspected from this causälity, which we 
do not know, but instead of which those 
actions, as determined by otlier phenomena, 
namely, „appetitions and inclinations, must 
be considered as belonging to the sensible 
world. As a mere member of che intelligible 
world all my actions would therefore be per- 
tectly conformable to the principle of the au- 

3 tonomy 
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tonomy of the pure will; as a mere part of 
the sensible world they must be taken to be! 
totally conformable to the natural law of ap- 
petitions and inclinations, consequently to 
the heteronomy of the will. (The former 
would rest upon the chief principle of mora- 
| lity, the latter upon felicity). As the intelli- 
gible world, however, comprehends che ground 
of. the zeuge, consequently its laws also, there- 
fore in regard of my will (which appertains 
to the intelligible world entirely) is imme- 
diately legislative, and of course must be con- 
ceived as such, so I cognise myself as an in- 
telligence, chough on the other hand as a being 
belonging to the sensible world, yet subjected 
to the law of the former, that is, reason, 
which comprises its law in the idea of liberty, 
and therefore'to the autonomy of the will, con- 
sequently I must consider the laws of the in- 
telligible world as imperatives for me and the 
actions conformable to this principle as duties. 
And thus are categorical imperatives pos- 
sible, by the idea of liberty making me a 
member of an intelligible world, whereby, 
were I such only, all my actions would al- 
ways be conformable to the autonomy of the 
will, but as I intuit, that is „ immediately 
apprehend, myself at che same time as a mem- 
ber of the sensible world, ought to be con- 
formable thereto, which categorical ought (or 
Shall) represents a synthetic position à priori, by 
superadding to my will affected by sensible ap- 
petites the idea of the very same pure will practi- 
cal of itself but belonging to the intelligible 


world, which Will comprises che chief . 
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4 the Heres according to reason; nearly in the 
same manner, as are Superadded to the intuitions 


of the sensible world conceptions of the under- 
standing, which of themselves signify nothing 
but legal forms in the general, and thereby ren- 
der possible synthetical positions a priori, 1 
which rests all cognition of nature. 


The practical use of common human reason 
confirms the rightness of this deduction. There 


is nobody, even the greatest villain, if he is 
but a little accustomed to exercise reason, who 
does not wish, when one gives him examples 


of rectitude of intentions, of resolution and 


constancy in the observance of good maxims, 
of participation and of universal benevolence, 
(and besides, combined with great sacrifices 


of interest and conveniences,) that he too were 
equally well- minded. But on account of his 
inclinations and incitements he cannot well 


bring i it about in himself; he however wishes, 
at the same time, to be free from such incli- 
nations, which are burdensome to him. He 
therefore proves by this, that he,. with a will 
devested of incentives of the sensitive faculty, 
transposes himself in thought to a quite diffe- 
rent order of things, than that of lus appetites 
in the field of the sensitive faculty, because 
he can expect from that wish no pleasure of 
che appetites, consequently no satisfactory 
state for any one of his actual or even imagi- 
nable inclinations, (for the idea, which drew 
the Wish from e would thereb lose its 
preferableness,). but only a greater intrinsic 
value of his person. He believes however to 
be chis better person, When he transposes 
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- himself to the station of .a member of the in- 

| dr e world, to which the idea of liberty, 
that is, independence on determining causes 
of the sensible world, involuntarily necessi- 
tates him, and herein he is conscious i to 
himself ef a good will, which for his bad will, 
as a member of the aspectable world, accord- 
ing to his own avowal, constitutes the law, 
Whose authority he knows, while he trans- 
gresses it. The moral ought, then, is proper 
necessary volition as a member of an intelli- 
gible world, and is thought by him as ouglt 
but so far, as he contemplates himself at the 
same time as a member of the sensible world. 


Of the utrnosE Boundary "of. all practical 


\ 


8 ET OY _ Philosophy. 

Men conceive themselves as to the will as 
free. Hence all the judgments on actions as 
such, as;ought to have been performed, though 
| they are not performed. However this liberty 
is no conception of experience, and cannot 
be 80, because it always remains, though ex- 
perience shows the opposite of those postula- 
tions, which are represented on the presuppo- 
sition of it as necessary. It is on the other 
hand just. as necessary, that all that happens, 
shall be infallibly determined according to 
laws natural; and this necessity of nature is 
likewise no conception of experience, because 
it carries with itself the conception of neces- 
sity, consequently of a cognition à priori. 
But chis conception of a nature is confirmed 
wr f pag ; . must inevitably be pre- 

5 supposed 
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uppoved, if experience, that is, coherent 
cognition of objects of sense according to uni- 

; yversal laws, shall be possible. Hence liberty 
— is but a conception of reason, that is, an IDEA, 


) whose objective reality is in itself doubtful, 
0 but nature, a CONCEPTION OF UNDERSTANDING, | 
- | which proves and must of necèssity prove its 
„reality by examples of experience. 5 5 IN 


Though a dialectic of reason springs from 
this, as in regard of the will the liberty attri- 
buted to it seems to be inconsistent with the 
necessity of nature, and, in this separation of 
ways, reason in the speculative view finds the 
way of the necessity of nature more beaten 
and more useful, than that of liberty; o in 
the practical vieio the path of liberty is the 
only one, upon which it is possible to make 
use of our reason in our actions; therefore it 
is as impossible for the most subtile philoso- 
phy, as for the most common human reason, 
to set aside liberty by reasoning, The com- 
mon reason of man must then presuppose, 
That no real contradiction is met with between 
liberty and necessity of nature in the same hu- 
man actions, for it can just as little renounce 
the conception of nature, as that of liberty, 

This seeming comtaadiction, however, must 
be convincingly removed, though it should 
never be comprehended, how liberty is pos- 
sible. For, if the thought of liberty contra- 

dicts itself, or even nature, which is equally 
necessary, it must absolutely be renounced for 
the necessity of nature. 

But it is impossible to avoid chis eonitiddie- 
tion, if EIN subject, ho thinks himself free, 

| H 5 con- 
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1 isst ft in the same sense „or in the 
very same relation, when he names himself 
free, as when he supposes himself with a view 
to the same action subjected to the law of na- 
Fl ture. For which reason it is an indispensable 
. | problem of speculative philosophy, At least 
0 | to show, that its illusion on account of the 
contradiction rests upon this, to wit, that we 
- Cogitate man in another sense and relation, 
when we name him free, than when we hold 
him, as a part of nature, subjected to these 
its laws; and that both can not only. subsist 
together, but must be thought as necessarily 
united in the same subject, because a ground 
could not otherwise be given, why we should 
105 incumber reason with an idea, which, though 
it should without contradiction admit to de 
. united with another sufficiently ascertained, 
18 involves us in an affair, whereby reason in its 

! 

. 


- 


theoretical use is very much confined. But 
this duty is incumbent on the Speculative phi- 
losophy merely, in order that it may clear the 
way for the practical. Thus the philosopher 
is not left to choose, whether he will remove 
the seeming contradiction, or leave it un- 
touched; for in the latter case the theory is 
in this donn vacans, in possession of which 
the fatalist may put himself with reason and 
turn out all moral from its putative e 
occupied: without a title. 

However it cannot yet be said; that the 
bounds! of. practical, philosophy begin here. 
For that ending of the dispute belongs not at 
all to it, but it requires nothing of speculative 


reason, but 10 terminate this disagreement, 
| Fi ET wherein 
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it implicates itself 3 in theoretical questions, in 
order that practical reason may have quiet and 
security against external attacks, Which might 
dispute with it the ground, upon which it 18 
to build, 

But the just claim, even of the common 
reason of mankind, to the liberty of the will, 
is founded upon che consciousness and the 
granted presupposition of the independence of 
reason on causes determined subjectively mere- 
ly, which collectively taken constitute what 
belongs to sensation merely, by consequence 
under the universal denomination of sensitive- 
ness or sensitive faculty.“ Man, who con- 
siders himself in such a manner as intelligence 


thereby puts himself into another order of 


things and into a relation to determining 
grounds of a quite different sort, when he 
thinks himself an intelligence endowed with a 
will, consequently with causality, than When 
he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the 
sensible world (which he actually is), and sub- 
jects his, causality, according to external de- 
termination, to laws natural: He soon dis- 
covers now, that both can, nay must, have 
place at the same time. For, that a thing as 
phenomenon, (pertaining to the sensible world,) 
is subjected to certain laws, of which the very 
same, as à thing or a being in itself, is inde- 
pendent, Snedlves not the smallest contradic- 
tion; but chat he must represent and think 
himself f in this twofold manner, rests, as to | 


* 

The proper A. here is SENSUALITAS, but which. un- 

fortunately has so different a meaning in our language, that 
dare 1 venture to introduce it in this sense. N 
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the five” upon the consciousness f War as 


a Subject affected by senses, as to the second, 


8585 the consciousness of himSelf as an in- 
telligence, that is, as Independent 1 in. the use 


of reason on sensible 3 impressions, (consequent- 
ly as belonging to the intelligible. world), 
Hence It is that man assumes to himself a will, 
which allows nothing, that belongs to his 


appetites and inclinations, to be put to its ac- 
count, and on the contrary thinks actions, 


Which can be performed but by slighting all 
appetites and sensible, stimulations, as pos- 
sible by itself, nay, even as necessary. Its 


causality lies in him as an intelligence and in 


the laws of the effects and actions according 


to principles of an intelligible world, of which 


he knows nothing further, than chat therein 
reason only, and indeed pure reason inde- 
pendent on the sentitive faculty, gives the law, 
as also as he is there but as an intelligence the 
proper self (as man, on the other hand, but 
the phenomenon of himself), those laws con- 
cern him immediately and categorically, 80 

that that, to which egg on inclinations and 


incentives Coe the whole Hature of 


the sensible world) cannot derogate in the least 
from the laws of his will, as an intelligence, 
insomuch that he neither ascribes the former 


to his proper self, that is, his will, nor ans 


wers for them, Viet he by all means answers 
for the indulgence; which he may give them, 
when he allows them, to the detriment of the 
rational laws of the will, influence on his 
mäxims. 


Practical 
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Practical reason, by thinking itself in an in- 
telligible world, overleaps not at all its boun- 
daries, but it would by all means go beyond 
| them, Should it either see or feel itself therein. 

The former is but a negative thought, which 

with regard to the sensible world, gives laws 
| to reason, in the determination of the will, 
and but in this one point positive, namely, 91 5 
that that liberty, as negative determination, 
is at the same time combined with a (positive) 
faculty and even with a causality of reason, 
which we term a will, so to act, that the prin- 
ciple of the actions shall be conformable to 
the essential quality of a cause of reason, that. 
is, the condition of the uniyersal validity of 
the maxim, as a law, Did practical reason 
however fetch an object of the will, that is, 
a motive cause from the intelligible EY it 
would then go beyond its boundaries, and ar- 
| rogate to itself to aer something, of which 
it has no knowledge. The conception of an 
injelligible world is therefore but a station, 
which reason finds itself obliged to take beyond 
the phenomena, in order to cogitate. o as 
practical, which, were the influence of the 
sensitive faculty determining £ for man, would 
not be possible, but which is necessary, un- 
less the consciousness of himself, as an intel- 
ligence, consequently as a cause rational and 
active through reason, chat is, a free efficient 
cause, shall be denied him. This thought i in- 
| deed occasions the idea of another crder and 
legislation, than that of the mechanism of 
nature, Nie affects the sensible world, N 
; renders necessary che conception of e an intelli- 1 
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15 
gible world, (chat is, the Whols nel na- 


ture, as a thing in itself), but without the 
least pretension to think farther conformably 
to this, than according to its formal condi- 
tion merely, that is, the universality of the 
maxims of the will, as laws, consequently 


the autonomy of the will, which only can 


consist with its liberty; whereas all laws 


that are determined to an object, yield hete- 


ronomy , which can be met with but in laws 
of nature and also affect but the sensible world. 


But reason, should it undertake to explain 
to itself how pure reason can be practical, which 


is identical with the problem, to explain, how 


liberty is possible, would then overleap all 
its boundaries. 
For we can explain nothing, but what we 


can reduce to laws, whose object can be given 


in any one possible experience. But liberty 
is a mere idea, whose objective reality can in 
nowise be shown according to laws natural, 
consequently not in any possible experience 


whatever, which therefore, because an ex- 


ample of it can never be produced according 
to any one analogy, never can be compre- 
hended, or even but Perspected. It is valid 
but as a necessary presupposition of reason in 
a being, who believes to' be conscious to him- 
self of a will, that is, a faculty different from 
the mere appetitive faculty, (namely, to de- 


termine himself to action as am intelligence, 


consequently according to laws of reason, in- 
dependent on instincts), But where determi- 
nation according to laws of nature ceases, there 


ceases $ UKEWASE al: . and nothing 
remains, 


a. 
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remains, but defence, that is, answering or 
ä refuting the objections of those, who pretend 
4 to have looked farther into the nature of things, 
and therefore boldly declare liberty impossible. 
One needs but point out to them, that the 
opiniative contradiction discovered therein by 
them lies nowhere, but in this, to wit, that, 
as they, in order to render valid the law of na- 
ture, in regard to human actions, must ne- 
cessarily contemplate man as a phenomenon, 
and now, when it is required of them, that 
they shall cogitate him as an intelligence, of 
course as a thing in itself, they always con- 
tinue to contemplate him as a phenomenon 
still, in which case the separation of his cau- 
sality (that is, his will) from all natural laws 
of the sensible world would indeed be a contra- 
| diction in one subject, but which ceases, if 
they would but bethink themselves, and admit, 
as reasonable, that the things in themselves 
(though hidden) must form the basis of the 
phenomena; of the laws of the effect of 
which things it cannot be required, that they 
should be the same with those, under which 
rank their phenomena. | e 
The subjective impossibility of explaining 
the liberty of the will, is identical with the 
impossibility of discovering and rendering 
comprehensible an interest,“ which man may 
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Interest is that, whereby reason becomes practical, that 


nee, | 13, a cause determining the will. Hence it is said but of a 
in- rational being, that he takes an interest in something, rea- 
. | 50nless creatures feel but sensible impulses. Reason then 


takes an immediate interest in the action 2 when the 
here | ef crhal Talley of its maxim is a sufficient determinative ä 
1 et the will. Such an interest only is pure. When it can 
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take in moral laws; and yet he actually. takes 
an interest therein, for which we name the 
foundation in us the moral feeling, that has 
been falsely given out by some as the standard 
of our moral judgment, but which must rather 
be considered as the subjective effect that the 


law has on the will, whereto reason only gives 


In order to will that, to which reason only 
prescribes the ought or shall to the sensitively 


affected rational being, belongs indeed a fa- 
culty of reason, to Ai 5 a feeling of pleasure 
or of complacency in the discharging of duty, 
consequently a causality of it, to determine 
the sensitiveness conformably to its principles. 
But it is totally impossible, to perspect, that 
is, to render conceivable d priori, how a mere 
thought, Which comprises nothing sensible 
even, shall produce a feeling of pleasure or 
dis pleasure: for that is a peculiar sort of cau- 
sality, of which, as of all causality, we can 
determine nothing at all a priori, but must 


therefore consult experience only. As this 


however can furnish no relation of the cause 
to the effect, as between two objects of expe- 
rience, but here pure reason by mere ideas 
(which yield no object whatever for experierce,) 
must be the cause of an effect, which it is true 
determine the will but by means of another object of appe- 
tition, or under the presupposition of a Peculiar feeling © che 
subject, reason, takes but a mediate interest in the actlon, 


and, as reascn Of itself only can discover neither an object of 
the will, nor a peculiar feeling upon Which it bottoms 


without experience, so the latter interest would be but em- 


Pirical and not a pure interest of reason. The logical interest 
of reason (to promote its introspections) is never immediate, 
but presupposes designs of its use. 5 


lies in experience, so the explication, how! 
and why the universality of the maxim as & 
law, consequently morality, interests us, is 


| 

| for us men totally impossible. 8o much only 

is certain, That it has not validity for us, be- 
" cause it interests, (for that is heteronomy and 
, dependence of practical reason on the sensitive 

; faculty, to wit, on a feeling forming the ba- 

g sis, whereby it could never be morally legis- 
: Jative,) but that it interests, because it is valid 
Ss for us as men, as it arose from our will as an 
4 intelligence, consequently from our proper 
55 self; but what belongs to the mere phenome- 
g non, is f Necessity Subordinated by reason to 
at me quality of the thing in itself (or noumenon.) 
1 | The question then 8 How a categorical im- 
lo perative is possible, may be $0 far answered, 
15 as the sole presupposition can be laid down, 
5 on which only it is possible, namely, the 
= idea of liberty, as also that the necessity of 
2 this presupposition can be perspected, which 
+ iS Sufficient to the practical USE of reason, that 
se Nis, the conviction of the validit of this impe 
pe⸗ rative, consequently of the moral law, but 
* no human reason can ever perspect how this 
a presupposition itself is possible. But of the 

7 | .» . 4 | 
3 presupposition of the liberty of the will of an 
| intelligence the autonomy of the will, as the 
_ tormal condition, on which only it can be de- 
ö the termined, is a necessary consequence. To 
* presuppose this liberty of the will, is not only 
tom WF (without falling into a contradiction with the 
st principle of the necessity of nature in the con- 
late, nection of the phenomena of the sensible world) 


lies perfectly possible, (as Speculative philosophy 
| Wh „„ can 
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can shew,) but to bottom all one's arbitrable 
Actions, as condition, upon it practically, that 
is, in idea, is without farther condition ne- 
cessary for a rational being, who is conscious 
to himself of his causality by reason, conse- 
quently of a will (which is distinct from ap- 
petites). But to explain, How pure reason, 


from any thing else, is of itself practical, that 
is, how the mere principle of the universal va- 


would be the form of a pure practical 3 
without all matter (object) of the will, 
which one might previously take any one in- 
terest, can furnish a spring for itself, and oc- 
cCasion an interest, which would be named 
; purely moral, or other words, How pure 
reason can be practical, all human reason is 
totally unable, and all trouble and labour are 
lost in the attempt. It is the same as if Ishould 
Wil endeavour to find out, how liberty itself as 
if © causality of a will is possible. For there I 
1 | quit the philosophical ground of exposition, 
and have no other. It is true I might now 
my - wander in the intelligible world, in the world 
1 li [27 of intelligences, which still remains to me; 
_ x2 but, though I have an idea of it, which has 
its good ground, I have not the smallest know: 
wt! ledge of it, and can never attain this by all 
| 1_- the efforts of my natural faculty of reason. It 
i Signifies but a something, which remains, 
4. 6 I have excluded from the determinatives 
193 of my will all thaj appertains to the sensible 
4 ls , merely i in order to limit the principle 


of the motive causes to che field of sensitiveness, 
by 


without other springs, which may be taken 


/ lidity of all its maxims as laws (which indeed 
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by bounding it, and by showing, that it doth 
not comprehend in itself all in all, but that 
without it there is still more: this more, 
however, I know not farther. Of pure reason, 


WE which conceives this ideal, there remains for 
: | me, after the separation of all matter, that is; 
| WH cognition of objects, nothing but the form, 
* 


namely the practical law of the universal vas 
lidity of the maxims, and, according to this, 
to think reason in reference to a pure intelli- 


gible world as the possible efficient cause, that 
0 is, as determining the will; the spring here 
3 must be tqtally wanting; the spring then 
wy would need to. be this idea of an intelligible 
WE world itself, or that, in which reason would 
" take an interest originally 3. but to render 
„e which comprehensible, is directly the problem 
is chat we cannot solve. „ e ES 
5 Here is now the utmost boundary of all 
11d moral investigation; to determine which, 
5 however, is of the greatest importance, in 
hy order that reason may not Search, on the'one 
ion, side, in the sensible world, in a manner per- 
RR nicious to morals, after the chief motive cause 
911 and a conceivable but empirical interest, but 
me; on the other side, in order that it may not 
has feebly flap its wings, without being able to 


stir, in the space of transcendent * conceptions, 


nou- e « ent“. 
all which is empty for it, and lose itself among 
= fancies. However the idea of a pure intelligible 
ains, world, as a whole of all intelligences, to 
tives which we ourselves belong as rational beings, : 
ible | + þ ü : Mz 
cipls * See the translator's preface (page xxv111) to Tur Prin- 
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3 on che other hand members of the 
sensible world at the same time), always re- 
mains a useful and licit idea for the behoof of 
a rational belief, though all science ends at 
the bounds of this idea, in order, by the grand 
ideal of an universal kingdom of EN DS IN 
THEMSELVES, (rational beings,) to which we 
can but then belong , when we carefully con- 
duct ourselves according to maxims of liberty, 
as if they were laws of nature, to induce us 
to take a great interest in the moral law. 
To conclude, The speculative use of reason, 
in regard to nature, leads of absolute necessity 
to some one chief cause of the world or other; 
the practical use of reason, with a view to li- 
berty, leads to absolute necessity like wise, but 
only to the laws of the actions of a rational 
being, as such. Now it is ar essential prin- 
ciple of all use of our reason, to push its cogni- 
tion to the consciousness of its necessity, (tor 
without this it would not be cognition of rea- 
son). But it As just as essential a limitation 
of the very same reason, that it can perspect 
the necessit, neither of that, which exists, 
or which happens, nor of that which ought 
to happen, unless a condition, on which it 
either exists, happens, or ought- to happen, 
be laid.as a foundation. In this manner how- 
ever is, by the constant inquiry concerning 
the condition, the contentment of reason but 
longer delayed. Hence it-seeks restlessly the 
unconditional necessary, and finds itself oblig- 
ed to suppose it, without any means what- 
ever of rendering it comprehensible to itself; 
rr enough, if it can discover but the con- 
ception, 


1e | ception , which accords wich this presupposi- 
e- tion. It is therefore no censure of our deduc- 
of tion of the chief principle of morality, but a 
at reproach, with which human reason in gene- 
1d ral must be charged, that it cannot render 
IN comprehensible an unconditional practical law - 
we (such as the categorical imperative must be) 
n- according to its absolute necessity; for, hu- 
ty, man reason cannot be blamed, because it does 
us not chuse to do this by a condition, namely, 

by means of any one interest laid as a foun- 
In, dation, since it would then be no moral, that 
ity is, chief, law of liberty. And thus we do 
er; not comprehend, it is true, the practical un- 
li- conditional necessity of the moral imperative, 
Out but we comprehend its INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, 
nal and this is all that can be equitably required 
in- of a philosophy, which does not pursue its 
ni- researches beyond the confines of human 
for 


/ 5 reason. 
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FALSE SUBTILTY. 
| or THE, 


FOUR SYLLOGISTIC FIGURES, EVINCED. 


— 


Universal Conception of the Nature of 
1 Ratiocinations. : | 


- * 


| T* compare something as a mark with a thing | 
is, named to judge. The thing itself is 
the subject, the mark the predicate. The 
comparison is expressed by the copula is or 
are which, when it is used absolutely, de- 
| notes the predicate to, be a mark of the sub- 
jects, but which, if it is accompanied with 
the negative particle, makes the predicate 

own. as a mark opposed to the subject. The 
judgment in the first case is affirmative, in the 

second negative. It is easily understood, that, 
when the predicate is denominated a mark, it 
is not thereby said to be a mark of the eub- 
ject's; for this is but in affirmative judgments, 
but that it, though 1 it in e. judgment 
contradicts its subject, is considered as a mark 
of any one thing whatever. Thus a spirit is 
the thing, 5 which I think; composed a mark 
of some one thing or mother; che judgment, 


1 5 


4 


* 
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A Spirit is not composed, represents this mark 
as colliding with the thing itself. 

That; ich is a \Þifrk of the mark of a 
thing, 18 named a mediate mark of it. Thus 
necessary is an immediate mark of God, but 
immutable a mark of the NEeceSSALY'S and a 
mediate mark of God. It is evident, That 
the immediate between the remote and the 
thing itself supplies the place of an intermedial 
mark (nota intermedia), because the remote 
mark is compared with the thing itself but by 
that immediate. A mark may However be 
compared negatively with a thing by an in- 
termediate mark, by cognising, "that some- 
thing clashes with the immediate mark of a 
thing. , Contingent. collides as a mark with 
the necessary: but necessary is à mark of 
God, and one cognises by means of an inter- 
medial mark, that, to be necessary, Is incon- 
sistent with 96a. 1+ 
Here is now my real exposition of a ratio- 

cination or a syllogism of reason: Every 
judgment by a mediate mark is a ratiobination, 
or in other words, it is the comparison of a 
mark with a thing by means of an intermediate 
mark. This intermediate mark in a ratiocina- 
tion is denominated also the middle principal 
conception (terminus medius); as it is suff. 
ciently known what the other principal con- 
ceptions or terms are k 1 need not dwell on 
them. 815 
In order to cats aistinely the reference 
of the mark to the thing in the judgment, the 
huznan soul is a spirit, I make use of the mark, 


rational, so that ad means of it I consider, 4 
I 5 e 


— 


. 
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ee. 


. cur here, to wit; 

9 1105: Tc be * spirit i is a mark of the rationabs, 
t 2. rational is a mark of the human soul's, 
a \ 55 to be a spirit, is a Oe of the human 
i soul's, | 

e for, the comparison of a ume Wand ind 
i WM te thing itself is not Possible but by these 
te three Nett 

7 In the form of judgments they would run 
de thus: All that is rational is a spirit, the soul 
n- of man is rational, therefore the soul of man 
e- is a spirit. This is a Positive ratiocination. 
a As to the negative one, it is equally obvious, 
th that since I do not always cognise clearly 
of enoughthe collision of a predicate and subject, 
er- T must, when T can, use the expedient; to "I 
JN cilitate | my introspection by an intermedial | 
mark. Let us suppose, that the negative judg- 
10- ment were proposed to me: The duration of 
ry God is not commensurable by any time, and, 
on, as T do not find that this predicate, immediate- 
Fa ly compared with the subject, gives me a 
rate Suſficiently, distinct idea of the collision, I 
ma. make use of a mark, which I can represent to 
ipal myself immediately in this subject, and com- 
uſh- pare the predicate therewith, and by chat means 
on- With the thing 24 itself. To be commensurable 
on | by time collid es with all immutable, but in- 

mutable is à mark of God, consequently etc. 

ence This formally expressed Would” run thus: No- 
| 7e ching immutable is commensurable by time, 
rar k, 


che duration of God: 18 RAIN therefore eto. 


80. Ws : 
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be a 1 as a mediate mark of the human 
souls. Three judgments must necessarily oc-- 
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of 11 chief 'R Rules of all \Ratiocinations 


From what has been said it may be. cognis- 
f. that. the first and universal rule of all po- 
tive ratiocinations is, A mark of a 415 is @ 
mark of the thing's itself [nota note est etiam 


nota rei ipsius), of all negatives: What con- 


tradicts the mark of a thing, contradicts the 
thing itself (repugnans note repugnat rei ipsi). 
Neither of these rules is susceptible of any 
farther proof. For a proof is possible but by 
one or more ratiocinations, ' for which reason 
to endeavour to prove the chief formule of all 
syllogisms of reason, would be to infer in a 
circle. But it. is evident, that these rules com- 
prise the universal and last ground of every 
rational, mode of syllogism, because those, 
which have hitherto been held by all logicians 
the first rules of all ratiocinations, must bor- 
row the only ground of their een from ours. 
The dictum, de omni, the chief ground of all 
positive ratiocinations is, That, which 1 is uni- 
Vversally affirmed of a conception, is likewise 
affirmed of every one that is contained under 
it. The argument of this 3 is clear. That con- 


ception „ under which others are contained, 


is always separated as a mark from these; what 
now belongs to this conception, that is a mark 
of a mark, consequently a mark of the things 
itself, from which it is separated, that is, it be- 
longs to the lower ones, which are contained un- 
der it. Every body, who is in some measure in- 
structed in logical knowledge, perspects, That 
this dictum is true on account of this ground 
merely, 


merely, and that it therefore ranks under our first 


rule. The dictum de nullo stands in a similar 


relation towards our second rule. What is uni- 


versally negated of a conception, is like wise ne- 
gated of all those, which are contained under it. 
For that conception, under which these others 
are contained, is but a mark separated from them. 
But what repugns this mark, repugns too the 
things themselves; consequently that, which - 
repugns the higher conceptions, must clash 
with the e which rank under them. 


| 3. 97 
of 5. pure and of mixed Ratiocinations. 


Every one knows, that this are mediale 
syllogisms, where from one judgment the 
truth of another is immediately cognised with- 
out a middle conception. For which reason 


such syllogisms are not ratiocinations; for 
| instance, from the position, Every one matter 


is unalterable, follows directly, What is not 


alterable, is not matter. Logicians count diffe- 


rent species of such immediate consequences, 


among Which no doubt those by the logical 


conversion, as also by the eee are 
the most eminent. | 


If a ratiodination: happens but by three 


positions, if it is but possible according to 


the rules, which are above-propounded of 
everytratiocination, I term it a pure syllogism 
of reason (ratiocinium purum) , When more 


than three Judgments are conjoined with one 


another, it is fa mingled syllogism of reason 
en hybridum). Pon that between 
. FWW 
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the three ea en an a immediate conelt- F 


* . . Z 


nation 3 it is a D * 


For example, figure to vourself, that one Would 
- infer and conclude i in this manner 
Nothing, that is perishable, is simple, 


Consequently nothing that is 1 eee is pe- 


-rishable, 
The soul of man is ximple,.. 

I herefore the soul of manis not perisha ble, 
thus he would have, it is true, no properly 
compound ratiocination, because this must 
consist of several ratiocinations, but the pre- 
sent one, besides that, which is required to a 


eee e „contains an immediate conclu- 


sion by the contraposition and eee 
four proposnions. - 

But were. three judgments only actually 
expressed, the drawing of the conclusion from 
these three judgments would be possible but 
by virtue of an allowed logical conversion, 
contraposition, or another logical alteration 
of one of these ꝓrejudices, the ratiocination 
were a ratiocinum hybridum nevertheless; for 
it is not taken into consideration here What 
is said, but What is indispensably necessary 


to be thought, if a correct consequence Shall | 


exist. Let us suppose, in the ratigcfaatinn: : 
Nothing perishable is simple; | 
The soul of man is simple, 


therefore the soul of man is not perishable, 


is but in so far a just conclusion, as I can 
say by a very right conversion of the major, 
Nothing: perishable 3 is simple, by consequence 


* | 


nothing simple 18 perihable, ch the ratio- 


Hence arise three propositions, videlicet, 
G 


PREATISES. 


cination remains always a mixed syllogism, 
because its syllogistic power rests upon the 
secret superadding of this immediate conse- , 
quence, which one must have 3 in thought at 
least. 


; , 1 
1 1 | \ 


In the first Figure, commonly so named, pure 
Natiocinations only are possible, in the 


three Other Figures 71 ized Ones merely. 


When a ratiocination is formed a 


ly according to one of our two chief rules 


above-mentioned, it is always in the first fi- 
gure. The first rule is, A mark B of a mark 
C of a thing A is a mark of the thing A itself. 


B 


C has for a mark B What is rational is a spirit 


A C 
Ahas for a mark HH The aun an soul! 18 rational 


A 
Ergo A has for a mark B Ergo the human L 
B 


is a spirit. 


mg 


It is very easy to apply more similar ones 


and of others also to the rule of negative syl- 


logisms , in order to convince one's self, that, 
when they are conformable to these, they al- 
ways are in the first figure; but 1 endeavour 
here to avoid a tiresome prolixity. It is easily 
perceived, that these rules of ratiocinations do 
not require that, besides these Judgments, any. 
one immediate consequence from either of 
them must be interjected, if the argument Shall 

be 
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be cogent, therefore the ratiocination in the | 


4 


first figure 1 is of the pore” sort. 


- 


: In the con Figure none put mixed Ratiocina- 
tions are Possible. | 


The rule of the second figure is this, When 7 


a mark is repugnant to the mark of a thing, 
it is repugnant to the thing itself. This posi- 
tion is but true, because that, which a mark 


repugns, repugns too this mark, but what re- 


pugns -a mark, repugns the "thing. itself; 
therefore that, Which a mark of a ching re- 
pugns , collides with the thing itself. . Here 
it is now evident, that, merely because I can 
absolutely convert the major as a negative 
position, the drawing of the conclusion by 
means of the minor is possible. Consequently 


this conversion must be secretly thought, else 


my positions do not conclude. But the posi- 
tion acquired by the conversion is an inter- 
jected immediate consequence of the former, 
and the ratiocination has four judgments, and 
is a ratiocinuum hybridum , for instance, When 
I'say, 

No spirit is divisible. 

All matter is divisible, , 

Ergo no matter is a spirit; a 
I conclude right, and the syllogistic power 

New therein, only, because from the first po- 

sition, no pirit is divisible, flows by an imme- 


diate consequence, ergo nothing divisible is a 


spirit, and after this every thing follows rightly 
the uniyersal rule of all ratiocinations. -But as 

only by virtue of this immediate consequence 
Le” gr 0 40 


Wha 
1s ell 
thing 
mark 
POSSI 
ment 
suita 


* 


enen . 


"9 o be drawn from it a syNogistical, capacity io 
in the argument, so this Perialgy, waere and 


it has four judgments, e 


3 k 
; No spirit is divisible 


And therefore nothing divisible is a a spirit. 


All matter is divisible 
 Consequently no matter is a spirit. 


* 


In the N . none but mixed Hariocina- 


tions are possible . 
The rule of the third figure is the following: 


What is suitable to or inconsistent with a thing, | 
is either suitable to or inconsistent with some 


things, which are contained under another 
mark of this thing, This position itself is 
possible but because I can convert the judg- 

ment, in which is said, that another mark is. 
suitable to this thing (per conversionem logi- 
cam), hereby it becomes conformable to the 
rule of all ratiocinations. A" Ry, it 
is said, 

All men are sinners, 

All men are rational, 


+ 
1 þ 


This concludes, only because I can infer. 
therefore Some rational beings are' men, and 


rule of all ratiocinations, but only by means 
of an interjected immediate conclusion, and 
one has a ratiocinuun hybridum : 
All men are sinners, 
All men are rational, 
therefore some rational bells are men, 
consequently some rational beings are sinners. 


Nr 0: The 


\ 


Therefore some rational beings : are sinners. 
from the minor by a conversion per 'accidens 


then the conceptions are compared with the 


| | 
1 
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Thees same may be very easily dbo wn in the 
e mode of this N but e for 
the sake of brevity 1 W r 5 | 


| In the fourth, Figure one but Web Mietbeina⸗ 
tions are posible. | 


The mode of W e in this "AAR is 80 
unnatural, and is founded upon 80 many Pos- 
sible intermedial syllogisms, which must be 
| conceived as interjected, that the rule, which 
I could propound for it universally, Wodld be 
very obscure and unintelligible. For which 
reason I shall say, but on what conditions a 
syllogistic power lies therein. In the negative 
species of these syllogisms of reason a right 
inference is possible, because I may alter the 
places of the principal conceptions by either 
logical conversion or contraposition and thus 
after every major imagine its immediate con- 
Sequence, $0 that these consequences acquire 


the reference, which they must have in a ra- 


tiocination according to the universal rule in 
general. But I shall shew of the positive ones, 
that they are not at all possible: in the fourth 
figure. The negative ratiocination according 
to this figure 1s represented, as it must be 
thought, as follows : | 


No dunce is Iearned, 
therefore no learned man is a dunce. 
Some learned men are pious, 
therefore Sore pious men are learned 
ergo some pious men are not dunces. 


Let 
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Let it be a syllogism of the second sort. 
Every spirit is simple, 

all that is simple 1s encorruptible; 
therefore some incorruptible is a-spirit. -- 
It is evident, that the concluding judgment, 
as it stands here, cannot by any means be in- 
ferred from the premises. This is quickly 
perceived, when the middle term is compared 
with ad cannot say, some incorruptible 3 18 

a spirit, because it is simple, it is not directl 
a spirit. Again, the premisses cannot be so dis- 
posed by all possible logical alterations, that the 
conclusion or but another position, from Which 
it flows as an immediate consequence, could 
be deduced, if, according to the rule establsth- 
ed in all figures; the termini shall have 
their places so, that the greater terminus shall 
occur in the major, and the smaller in the 
minor.“ And though, when I totally alter the 
places of the principal conceptions, so that 
that becomes the smaller, which was before 
the greater and vice versa, a conclusion from 
which the given conclusion flows may be in- 
ferred, a total trans position of the Premises is 
then necessary and the so named ratiocination 
according to the fourth figure comprises the 
matariale. , but not the form, according to 


W 


* This alas is founded! in the s nthetical order according 
to which the remote and then the proxime mark is com- 
pared with the subject. If this were however considered 
arbitrably merely, it becomes indispensably necessary, when 
four figures must be had. For as: soon as it is che same, 
whether I bring the predicate of the conclusiou into the 
major or into the minor, the first figure is not at all diffe- 
of rent from the fourth. A fault of this sort may ba. found in 
usius Logic page 1 in the note. 


et 155 2 . which 
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which must be concluded and is no ratiocina- 
tion at all according to the logical order, in 
which only: the division of the four figures is 
possible, which in the negative mode of con- 
clusion in the same figure is of a quite different 
nature. It must be thus: | 5 I 

Every spirit is simple, 

| al that is simple is incorruptible, 
therefore every spirit is incorruptible, 
0 consequently some incorruptible is a spirit. 
This concludes quite right, but such a ra- 

tiocination is not different from that in the 
first figure by another place of the middle term, 
but only by the place of the premisses being 
altered and in the conclusion the places of 
the principal conceptions. But therein con- 


sists not at all the alteration of the figure. A 


fault of this; sort is to be found in the place 
above- cited of Crusius Logic, where, by this 
lüberty of altering the place of the premises, 
one believes to infer naturally in the fourth 
figure. It 18-a pity, that a man of great talents 
should give himself the trouble to endeavour 
to correct a useless thing: Nothing useful 
can be done, but by destroying it entirely. 


* For when that proposition is the major, in which the 

redicate of the conclusion occurs, the second proposition 
of the proper conclusion, which here flovys immediately 
from the premises, is the major and the first the minor. 
Then however every thing is inferred according to the first 
figure, only so that the given up conclusion is drawn by a 
logical conversion from that, which follows next from the 
said judgments. e 


5. The 
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The ie logic Division aps the four og ri 
CO gures is a, False Subtilty. OS js 
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It cannot be mi! that one may ** and 
conclude. rightly in all these four figures. But 
it 18 unquestionable that. all of them, except 
the first, determine the consequence but by a 
Wunde be Way and intermingled intermiedial 
conclusions, and that the very same conclu- 

sion would follow perfectly pure and un- 
mingled from the same middle conception in 
the first figure. It may be thought, on that 
account, that the other three figures are very 
useless, but not false, ; Howfyar: when one 
reflects on the view, with which they were 
invented, and are still propounded, one will 
judge otherwise. Were tlie object, to en- 
tangle a multitude of conclusions , mingled 
with the principal judgments, in such a man- 
ner with these, that, some being expressed 
and others understood; it would require great 
art, to judge of their agreement With the rules 
of syllogising, one would not just invent more 
figures, but could nevertheless devise more 
enigmatical conclusions, which might occa- 
sion brains-beating enough. - But it is not the 
end of logic, to implicate, but to resolve, not to 
propound obseurely, but evidently. Hence these 
four modes of syllogism ought to be simple, 
unmingled, and without hidden collateral 
conclusions, else they are not allowed the li- 
berty, to appear in a logical propounding as 
forms of the most distinct representation of a 
ratiocination. It is certain that hitherto all 
6 R 3 logicians 
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logicians have considered them as simple ra- 
tiocinations without a necessary interjection 
of other judgments, otherwise this burghership 
had never been granted them. The other three 
species of illation as rules of ratiocinations in 
general are then right, but as such as comprise 
a simple and a pure conclusion, false. This 
falsity „which constitutes a right to involve 
introspections, instead of which, the proper 
ends of logic are to reduce every thing to the 
most simple mode of cognition, is the greater, 
the more particular rules (of which every fi- 
gure has some proper ones) are necessary, in 
order, in this side leap, not to trip one's self. 
In fact, if much acuteness was ever bestowed 
on a totally useless thing, and much seeming 
learning lavished, it is the case here. The 
moods, so named, Which are possible in every 
figure, intimated by strange words which, 
together with much secret art, contain letters 
that facilitate the transforming into those, 
will, when once the venerable rust of anti- 
quity shall teach a more instructed posterity, 
to admire and to regret in these rests the dilli- 
gent but fruitless labours of their predecessors, 
comprise a valuable curiosity of the cast of the 
human mind. It is easy to discover the first 
occasion of this subtilty. He, who first wrote 
"i syllogism in three lines below one another, 
considered it as a chess-board, and tried what 


would be the consequence of che trans position 


of the places of the middle term, was as much 
surprised when he perceived that a rational 

sense was produced, as one would be who dis- 
covers an anagram. It was just as childish to 


be 
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be 'over-Joyed with the one as with the other, 


| especially as it was forgotten that nothing new 
was introduced in point of perspicuity, but 


only an, augmentation of indistinctness and 


confusion. - But it is the lot of human under- 


standing, either to be inquisitive and, fall 


on trifles, or to catch at objects too vast, 
and build castles in the air. Of the great crowd 
of thinkers one chuses the number 666, the 
other, either the origin of animals and plants, 


or the mysteries of Providence. The errour 


into which both fall is, according to the diffe- 


rence of their eee of a N diffe- 


rent taste. l 1 io 1603 155 
In our days things worthy of being known 


augment very much. Our capacity will soon 
be too weak; and our life too short, to com- 
prehend but the most useful part of them. We 


are presented with an abundance ef riches, to 


make room for which we must throw away a 
great deal of useless lumber. It had been better 


never to have been occupied about it. 7310 
TI would flatter myself too much, if 1 be- 
lieved, that the labour of a few. hours would 
be able to overthrow the cologsus, whose * 
is hidden in the clouds of antiquity; 
whose feet are of argil. However, as 15 c 


not adjust every thing in the logical pro- 
pounding conformably to my own insight, 


but must do much to please che reigning taste, 


I'shall not insist any longer on this subject, 
but shall employ the time, Which d thereby 


gain, in the actual e een know 


zelten fi ? 10 Ines, A f i FG! C [ur 13 | 
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There is still another utility of the syllo- 


gierig, namely, by means of it, to get che 


better of xhe unwary in a learned conversation. 
But, as this belongs to the athletic of the learned 
an art, Which may otherwise be very useful, 
but does not contribute much to tlie advantage 
of truth, ban, —_ it wy. in Slence, 1 
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3 0:11'0 u 3; FG: 9712.5 
We are mo cad that the chief 1 es 

el all pure syllogisms of reason lead imme- 


- diately to that order of conceptions; which is 


named the first figure, that all other transpo- 
sitions of the middle term; yield a right con- 


sequence but because they lead to such propo- 
sitions by easy immediate inferences, Which 
are connected in the simple order of the. first 
figure, that it is impossible to infer in a 
simple and unmixed manner in more than one 
figure, because nothing but the first figure, 
which lies hidden in a ratiocination by con- 
Fam consequences, comprises the jllative 
ower, and the altering of the places of the 
onceptions ocrasions but a greater or a smaller 
roundabout, Which one has) to go, in order 
to perspect the consequence, and that the di- 
vision of the figures in general, in so far as 


they shall contain pure conclusions mixed 


with na intermedial judgments, is false and 
impossible. It may be so easily gathered from 
or expotition, how our universal fundamen- 
tal rules of all Pure syllogisms of reason com 
8 prehend 
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| kind at the same time the particular rules 
of the first figure, as also how from the given 
conclusion and the middle principal concep- 
tion every one ratiocination from one of the 
other figures may, without the useless diffu- 
siveness of the formules of reduction; be di- 
rectly altered into the first and simple mode of 
illation 7480 that either the conclusion itself, 
or a position, from which it follows by an 
immediate consequence, is inferred, that 1 
shall not dwell on it. 
I cannot however quit this 3nbjei ect with 
out adding a few einne which, may be 
Hernan of material use. conf 
In tlie first place I Say, ithatue Aigner r 
perspicyans conception is not possible but 
by a judgment, but a complete conception not 
otherwise than by a ratiocination. To a distinct 
conception is required, that I cognise clearly 
something as a criterion of a thing, but this is 
a judgment. That I may have a:rdistinct con- 
ception of a body, I represent clearly to my- 
self the impenetrability as a mark of it. This 
representation, however, is nothing but the 
thought, a body is impenetrable. At is to be 
observed in this, that this judgment is not the 
distinct conception itself, but the act, by 
which it becomes actual; for the representa- 
tion, which arises from the thing itself after 
this act, is distinct. It is easily shown, that 
a complete. ane 18 Possihle but UE a 
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ratiocination y. one needs but peruse the first 


paragraph of this treatise. For which reason a 
distinct conception may be denominated such 
a one, as is clear by u judgment, but a com- 


plete penn, Whats is en wr a ratio - 


ne N 9 
When * complatiness is in the . 


| degree, the ratiocination is a simple one, when 
it; is of the second or third, It is possible but 


by a series of chain-syllogisms, which the 
understanding contracts in the mode of a so- 
rites. Hence is evident an essential fault of 
logic, as it is commonly weated, to wit, that 
distinct and complete coriceptions are handled 


sooner, than judgments and eee 


though those are possible but by these. 
Secondly, as obvious as it is, that to the 
complete conception no other fundamental 


power of the soul is requisite, than to the 
distinct, (as the very same capability, „Which 


cognises something immediately as a mark in 
a thing, is likewise used to represent an- 
other mark in this mark, and thus to cogitate 


the thing by a remote niarkz) it is just as ob- 


vious, that understanding and reason, id est, 
the faculty of cognising distinctly, and that 


of framing ratiocinations, are not different 


fundamental capabilities. Both consist in the 
faculty of judging; but one infers and con- 
cludes,” when one judges mediately. | 4 
Thirdly, and lastly, it is likewise to be 
bollocied from this, "that the chief power of 


cognition absolutely rests but upon the faculty 


to — Consequently „if a being can Judge, 
it 
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it is endowed with the chief capability of 
cognition. If one has cause to deny it this 
capability, it is not able to judge. The neglect 
of such contemplations occasioned a cele- 
brated man of letters to grant distinct con- 
ceptions to brutes. An ox, it is said, in his 
representation of the stall has also a clear re- 
presentation of its mark, the door, therefore 
a distinct conception of the stall. It is easy, 
to avoid the confusion here. The distinctness 
of a conception does not consist in that, which 
is a mark of the thing's, being represented clear- 
ly, butan ats being "cognised as a mark of the 
thing. The door is indeed something belonging 
to the stall, and may serve for a mark of it, but 
only he, Who forms the judgment, this door 
belongs to this stall, has a distinct conception 
of the building, and this is — en che - 
faculty of the brute. © 
Igo still farther, and maintain, That it is. 
totally different to distinguish things one from 
another, and to cognise the difference of things. 
The latter is possible but by judging, and 
cannot be done by any irrational animal. The 
following division may be of great use. 10 
distinguish logically 18, to cognise that A is 
not B, and is always a negative judgment; 
to distinguish Physically is, to be instigated 
to different actions by different representations. 
A dog distinguishes roast beef from bread, be- 
cause he 1s differently affected by the roast 
beef (for different things occasion different 
sensations) and the sensation of the former is 
a ground al another eite in him, than 
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that of the latter,“ according to the natural 
connection of his instincts with his represen- 
tations. Hence occasion may be given to re- 
flect better on the essential distinction between 
rational and irrational animals. Were one 
able ko perspect what sort. of a secret power 
that is, whereby judging: becomes possible, 
one would resolve the difficulty. My present 
opinion is, that this power or faculty is no- 
thing but the faculty of the internal sense, 
id. est, to make one's own representations the 
object of one's thoughts. This faculiy is not 
to be deduced from another, it is a fundamental 
faculty in the proper signification, and in my 
apprehension can belong to rational beings 
merely. Upon this however rests the whole 
higher power of Cognition. I shall conclude 
with a representation, which cannot fail o 
be agreeable to those, who can take pleasure in 
contemplating the unity in human cognitions. 
All affirmative judgments rank under a common 
formule, the position of agreement: 'Cuilibet 
> subjecto. competit predicatum ipg oppositum. 
All affirmative ratiocinations are contained un- 
der the rule: Nota notæ est nota rei ipsius, all 
negative ones under this: Oppobitum note op- 
ponitur re ipsi. All judgments that rank imme- 
diately under the propositions of agreement or of 
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* It is of the greatest importance indeed, to ay attention 
to this in the investigation of animal nature. 'VVe-perceive 
in brutes external actions merely, whose difference points 
out different determinations of their appetites. Whether the 
same action of their cognoscitive power happens in their in- 

_ teriour, as they are conscious ee of the agreement 
or of the disagreement of that, which is in one sensation, 
with that which is to be found in another, and therefore 
to judge, is by no means a consequent therefrom, 


contradiction, 
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contradiction, that is, in which neither the iden- 


tity nor the repugnancy is perspected by an 


intermediate mark (consequently not by means 
of the anatomizing of conceptions,) but im- 
mediately, are inevincible judgments, chose, 


which can be mediately cognised, are evin- 


cible. Human cognition teems with such in- 
evincible judgments. Some of these previous- 
Iy occur to every definition, as soon as one, 


in order to attain it, represents to one's self 
that, which one cognises in a thing as prox- 


ime or immediately, as a mark of it. Those 
philosophers err, who proceed as if there were 
no inevincible fundamental truths at all be- 
sides that. Those, who, without a sufficient 


guaranty, are too liberal in giving this pre- 
cedency to several of their own Positions, err 


just as much. 
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The aggregate of even practical rules is de- 
nominated THEORY , when these rules, as 
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theory may be teach an ie complement 
of it obtained perhaps but by experiments and 
experiences to be made still, from which the 
physician, the farmer, or che financier, on 
- quitting his school, ought to abstract rules 
for himself, and render” his theory complete. 
The theory however was not to be blamed, if 
it did not yet suffice to the praxis, but the 
fault was, that theory enough did not exist, 
which the man ought to have learned from ex- 
perience; and which is real theory, though 
he is not able to communicate it, and, as a 
teacher, to propound i it systhmarically in uni- 
versal positions, consequently | can lay no 
claim to the, title of a theoretical physician, 
farmer, etc. — Nobody therefore can pretend 
to be procticatty” versed in a science and at the 
same time despise the theory, without expos- 
ing himself to be held an ignorant in his own 


Province: believing, by groping in experi- 


ments and experiences, without collecting for 
himself certain principles (which constitute 
that, properly named theory), and without 
having reflected on his business as a whole 
(Which, when one proceeds i in this methodi- 
cally, is termed a system), to make more pro- 
gress, than the theory would permit. 


Bs It is however more supportable, lier an 


norant should give out theory as unnecessary, 


and which may be dispensed with in his opt- 
niative praxis, „than that a sciolist should ad- 


mit of it and of its use in the schools (in or. 
der to exercise the understanding only), but 
maintain at the same time, that the praxis 18 


1 oy of another nature; chat, hen © one SM 
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the 3 and goes into the world; one per- 
ceives void ideals and philosoghtcaP reveries 
to be followed; in a word, that which 1s right 
in theory, is of no validity for the praxis. 
(It is often expressed thus: this or that pro- 
position is valid, it is true, in thest, but not 
in hay potliesi). Were empirical machinists, 
to pronounce in this manner on universal me- 
chanics, or bombardiers, on the mathematical 
doctrine of the throwing of bombs, that the 
theory in these sciences is indeed nicely exco- 
gitated, but is not at all valid in the Praxis, 
because in the execution experience gives 
quite other results, they would be but laughed | 
at, (for, if to the former were ouperadded we. 
theory of friction, to the latter the resistance „„ 
of the air, consequently, but more theory in 
general, they would harmonize perfectly with 
experience). But the case is quite different 
with a theory, which concerns objects of in- 
tuition, than with that, in which objects are 
5 represented but by conceptions (with 5 
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' of mathematics, and of philosophy): 

> latter of which perhaps may easily be wr 

E and without censure (on the part of reason), 

K but perhaps not at all given, but may be void 

ideas merely, of which no use whatsoever 

| would be made in the praxis, or a use, even 
, disadvantageous to it. Therefore that popular „ 
1 judgment may in such cases be perfectly correct. 
1- But in a theory, which bottoms upon the 
by CONCEPTION OF -DUTY, the apprehension on 5 
ut account of the void idealness of this concep- 
is tion ceases entirely. For it would not be duty 
its to proceed on a certain effect of our will, if 


La this. 
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this- were not- possible in experience too 
(whether it be thought as accomplished or 
- continually ; approaching to the accomplish- 
ment) ; and this sort of theory only is che 
subject of the present treatise. For, it is not 
seldom pretended, of it, to the scandal of phi- 
losophy, -that,: what may be right in it, is 
| however; not valid for the praxis; and indeed 


in a imperious  disdainful tone, full Of pre- 
sumption, Willing by. experience to reform 


reason in that even, in which it places its 
reatest honour; and with an arrogated wis- 
om and mole's eyes, which are fixed on ex- 


perience, imagining, to be ahle to see farther 


and better, chan with eyes, which have fallen 
to the share of a being, made to Nana erect 
and to behold. the eee res 5 0 
clas This maxim, become very common in > our 
times, rich in sentences, but poor in facts, 
When it concerns any thing moral (duty of 
law or of ethics), occasions the greatest mis- 
chief. For here we have to do with the canon 
of reason (in the practical field), where the 
Value of the praxis rests entirely upon its suit- 
ableness to the theory upon which it is built, 
and all is lost, when the empirical and by 
CONSEQUENCE fortuitous conditions of the exe- 
cution of the law are made conditions of the 
law itself, and thus a praxis, which is calcu- 
lated on a probable issue according to a prece- 
dent experience, becomes e to {peer 
the theory. subsisting of itself. | 


This. treatise is divided lg, to the. 


three different stations, from which the man 


of honour, accustomed to pronounce s boldly 
wig: | on 
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on theories and on systems, is wont to judge 
his object; consequently in a threefold qua- 
lity: 1. as a private man but a MAN or 
BUSINESS, 2. as a STATESMAN, 3. aSa MAN OF 2” 
THE WORLD, (or a citizen of the world in ge- 
neral). These three personages are unanimous | 
in falling upon the scxoouLMan, (who elabo- + 
rates theory for them all and for'their greatest 
good) in order, as they believe themselves 
better qualified, to send him to his school 
(alla se jactet in aula H, as a pedant who, spoiled 
for the praxis, but stands in the way of their 
experienced wisdom. 

We shall therefore repres ent the relation; in 
which the theory stands to the praxis in three 

sections: first, in MORAL in general (With a 

view to the good of every man), Secondly, in . 
POLITICS (in reference to the good of states), 
thirdly , in a COSMOPOLITICAL consideration 
(with a view to the good of the human species 
in general, $0 far as it is engaged in advanc- 
ing to that good in the series of generations 
of all future times). — But the titles of the- 
sections will be expressed, for reasons which 

unfold themselves in the treatise itself, by the 

relation of the theory to the praxis in MORAL, 

in THE LAW OF STATE , and i in the LAW OF | 

NATIONS. 1 | 
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Before 1 come to the proper point of Alepute; 

concerning what may be valid in the use 
of the same conception for the theory merely, 
or for the praxis; 1 must compare my theory, 


as I have represented it elsewhere, with the 


representation which Mr. Garve gives of it, in 
order previously, to see, Whether We under. 
stand One another. Fat 

„4% BY. Way of. 8 1 explained 
moral as a science, which teaches, not how 


we ball become Bappy, but how we shall 
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Garbe Vol. I. p. 111—=126. J name the disputing of m 
po ositions objections of this worthy man's to that, in Which 
e 


(I Hope) wishes to agree with me; not attacks, which 
as post Ve assertions Would provoke to a defence, for which 
it 18 neither the place here, nor have I the inclin ation 
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become worthy of felicity.“ At the same time 
J did not neglect to observe, that it thereby 
1 ; I b ff "44 | be x24: hs M: g. * CEL! Ot, 11 \ 1 
Was not required of man, that, when the ob- 
= servance of duty was concerned, he should 
rn. A6 111 14 W N 1575 AX 11 V 
renounce his natural end, felicity; for he can- 
not docthat, no more thaw any finite rational 
being in general; but he must, when the 
- commandment of duty is in question, totally 
abstract from the consideration of felicity ; he 
* must by no means make it the condition of the 
2 observance of the law prescribed to him by 


_ him, even to endeavour to become conscious 
= to himself, that no springs derived from that 
ny source shall imperceptibly mix themselves with 
che determination of duty,:; which is effectuat- 
ace, by representing duty combined rather with 


than with the advantages, it yields us: in order 
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duty in 1s Whole consequence or importance, 
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itself and stand g in need of no other influence 
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thus: that I maintained, that, observance of 
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2 The worthing ld bf being hap y i that quality of + per- 
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aity to whigh a universally legislative, reagon (fox nature 
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ends of this person. It is therefore totally different from 

the address in procuring happiness to..gne's elf, Tor he is 

not worthy::0f this even, and of: the talent, Which nature 

has lent him for chat pur ose, hen e has a wall 1 does 

not accord with what only, issuizaple to an universal legis- 

lation, and cannot be comprehendedl therein le Which 
is repugnant to moralit y). duel t lien 
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reason; Ray,; as much as. it is possible for 
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the moral law is, entirelywithout consideration 
of felicity, the only scope of man, that it must 
be considered as the sole end of the Creator.” 
(According to mydheory, neither the morality 


of mans of itself, nor felicity of itself only, 


bub ithe highest good possible“ in the oworld; 
which consists of the union and pe of 
both, äs he only end of the Creator). 


— +} * 1 


B. L observed farther, that this conception 
a; duxy has no occasion to bottom upon any 
particular end bat rather brings about. another 


end for:ithe! will of; man, namely, to; contri- 


bute to the utmost to the highest good possible 
in the world (universal Felicity: cohjoined 


with the purest morality, and that felicity 
conformable to this morality in the universe): 


Which, a8, it is indeed in our power on one 
side, but not on both sides taken together, 


extorts from res in a practicdl view the be- 
1 in a — Sovereign of the world and in 
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fitire, life. Not, as if the universal Con- 


3 —— of duty should receive support and 


Stability, but on, the presupposition of both, 
that is, a sure ground and the requisite strength 
of a spring, but chat it may receive an object 
but 3 in that. ideal. WE pure reason.“ 5 F or e 


Ot A ARGUE: . 


ts 1381 or tcp of supposing a Ale eke 12 8 
$4 


e by, our, cogperation. in the World, as the scope or 


end of alf things, is not a, need for want of. moral . but 


iu External relations, in Which only, conformab to these 
springs, an object can be produced, as end in itself (as mo- 
* ; $60pe). For ud 97 will can be without all end;, though, 

eee en of actions merely is congerned, it 


determinative. = the. Will 5 
(tor examples that of pre : fo (Gay 41 not), but Fhis, must 
e disinterested; and the need of a scope given by pure 
reason comprehending the whole of all ends under one prin- 


But, every end is not moral. 
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woörthiness of tlie subject, w 5 | | 
nation of Will, which lanits itself and its design, to belong 
to such a whole, to this condition, is not interexted, 
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in itself is nothing, hut limitation of the will 


to the condition of an universal legislation 
possible by an assumed maxim, let the ob- 
ject, or the end of the will be what it pleases 
(consequently even felicity); but from which 
and from every end that one may have, it is 


hereby totally abstracted. In the question con- 
cerning the principle of moral, the doctrine of 


the chief good, as ultimate end of a will de- 


"termined: by it and suitable to its laws, may 
then (as episodisal) be passed over in silence; 


as it will appear in the sequel, that, where the 


proper p oint of dispute 18 concerned, no re- 


gard whatever is paid to it, but merely to the 
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ciple (a world as the highest goo@ possible by our eoopera- 
owes is a need of the disinterested wills; exterd}-2g. itself 

eyond. the observation of the formal laws to the production 
of an object (the chief good). — This 18 a determination of 
will of a peculiar sort, namely, by che idea of the, whole of 
all ends, Where this is laid: as a foundation, to wit, that, wer 
We stand in certain moral relations to things in the world, 


we must every- where obey the moral law; and more han 


that the duty still survenes, to cause with all our might, 
that” such a relation (a world suitable to the moral chief 
ende) may exist. In this man cogitates himself according 
to the analogy with the Deity a Rh ee subjective, 
stands in need of no external thing; however it caunot be 
thought, that he should shut himself up within himself, but 


1 


is destined to produce the chief good Without himself, even 


by the consciousness of his all-sufliciency: which necessity 

(Which in men is duty) in the supféme Being cannot be re- 
presented 6 un but as a moral need. With man therefore 
the erg, that lies in the idea of the highest good possible in 
the worl = is cooperation, is not the proper felicity thereby 
intended, but e. this idea as end in itself, consequently 
its observance as duty. For it contains not a prospect of 
happiness absolutely, but a e uy between it and the 
hate ver it be. But a determi- 
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bb. N. Gare redugas these positions tothe 
following expressions; that. the virtupus nei- 
cher gan, nor. dares, lose, sight of that point of 
view (rapsr Felicity). re _ begause, otherwise 
he would totally lose the transition to the in- 
visible World, ' that, to, e.jCONVICLION, of the | 
existence of; God a nd. of immor tality'z 3 Wich 3 
however, according, to this theory, 18. absolute- 
ly necesgary, to give the Sy SL] Support « and 
stability; and concludes in order to com- 
preheng in a small space the sum 9 .the, asser- 
tions ascribed to me: The virtuous, in gon- 

sequence of those princip!' es aspires IO 
ly to, be worthy,of felicity 8 but, i in so far, as 
he is really, virtuous, never to be happy- 
(The expression in so far occasions here an A 
biguity,, Which mus t first be remoysd. I | 
may mean: in the act, in which he as ane | 
ous subjects himself to his duty; and 1 in that | 
case this position harmonizes comp] letely with | 
my theory. Or: when, he is but virtuous in 
general, and even where duty! is not concerned 
and impugned, the virtuous Shall Pay no re- 
gard at all. to felicity; and that een : 

my assertions entirely). 
These | objections, 7 TANG are nothing 

but misunderstandings (for 1 do not, chuse 

to hold them misinterpretations); whose 
possibility would seem very strange, Na. not BY 
the human propensity, to follow the train of 

| thought'to which it is once 'aecustomed in even 

| | the judgment of other's thoughts, and thus to 

| transfer that to this, ad e such 

« Phenomenon. WEE. N 1 05 
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£15240 abgitiatical assertion or me öppis fol- 
| v0 this" potemital treatment! Ef Alk above 
moral principle!" Mr Gärve concludes analy- 
tically thus: *HrithTorder of tortetp Bins ins | 
 precatle the plreeptithii and distingtüshing of 
States, whereby the preference. is giver to the 
| olle över the other, 70 the choice of one of 
them', and thus to! "the previbus'derentviriation 
Pk Certain End. But à state, whith/a Being, 
endued with che Cohscioustless f himself and 
of his state, heil this state is Pfedenit and 
perceived by him, prefers to other titodes of 
Pente 82 i a good state state; and a sees f such 
; good” "oth es is the wett, genstet Cenbeptlon, 
which the word f elicit? expresses? = Again: 
A law presupposes oti ves, but motives pre- 
suppose a previously perceived differerice of a 
worse. state from a erer This difference per- 
Sa is che element of the conception, of fe- 
Heity ett“ Again: Frein W 1 fn 
most general sense of dhe wort 
motives to every put; 9 to" 328 1 
\ servance of the moral Jaw. I must first know 
in wick that something is good, before! 
hang uire, whether the obSerwance of the 
a0 ties belong $to the rubric of the good; 
man must have a i that puts Him in mo- 
tion, before an aim can be set up to Rt, * 40 
| whith this motion sHall be directed. 3 
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_ „That is 5 ber Meret on. 8 The ing, Which 
ED an can y Provious have, 8 ee an aim 18, set u * 
him, ea evidently be m 8. but rhe aw leet, byjul 


| þ noe „Which i wor ermined, what, ends 
have ON ay attain js 5 ee inspires. nds Fo may the 
law, in regard of the formal of the arbitratment, is indeed 
the only one, that remains, when we have abstracted from 
the matter of the arbitrament (rhe aim, as Mr. G. names it. 


5 Which 
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his argument is nothing more tha a play 
witk the ambiguity of the word the good: ag 
good, in contradiction to that bad in itself; 
or, never but good in a conditional manner, 
compared with the better or with the worse, 
as the state of the chice of the former can be 
but a comparatively better state, but in itself 
may be bad. — The maxim of an uncondi- 
tional observance of a categorically command- 
ing law of the free arbitrament (that is, duty) 
having no regard at all to ends as a foundation, 
is essentially, that is, according to the species, 
different from the maxim, To observe that 
end (which is named felicity in general) point- 
ed out to us by nature itself, as a motive to a 
certain mode of action. For the first is good 
in itself, but the second by no means; it 
may in the event of the collision with duty, 
be very bad. Whereas, when a certain end is 
founded upon, consequently no law commands 
unconditionally (but only on the condition 
; of this; end), thus two opposite actions: 
may be both good in a conditional manner, 
> only, one better than the other (which latter: 
N would therefore be named comparatively bad); 
for, they are not different from one another 
according to the sort, hut merely according to 
the degree. And of this nature are all actions, 
whose motive is not the unconditional.law of 
reason (duty), but aàn end arbitrably laid by 
us as a foundation: for this belongs to the 
sum of all ends, Whose attainment is deno- 
minated felicity; and one action may contri- 
bute more, another less, to my felicity, con- 
RE | 5 sequently 
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sequently be better GM worse than the other.— 
But che U e = of the one stäte of the tes 
e 


termination of the will to the other is an act 
ef Hberty merely, (ts meræ facultatis „as the 


jurists say); in which; it is not at all taken 
into consideration whether this (determination 


of the will) be good or bad in itself, therefore 
it is, in respect of both, equipollent. 
A state of being in connection with a cer- 


tain given, end, which J prefer to every other 


of the same sort, is à comparatively better state, 


in che field of felicity ' (which can be acknow- 
ledged as good by reason but in a'conditional 


manner, so far as one is worthy of it). But 


that state, in which, in case of the collision 


of any of my ends with the moral law of duty, 
1 am conscious to myself, to prefer this, is 


Not only a _ state, but that state only 


good in itself: a good from a quite other 
field, where we have no regard at- All to ends, 


which may present themselves to us (conse- 


quently to their sum; felicity), and where, 
not the matter of the arbitrament (an object 


upon which it bottonis) but the mere form of. 
the universal legality of its maxim, consti- 


tutes its determinative. Therefore it cannot 


by any means be said, that I can reckon every 
state, which I prefei tb every other mode of 


being, to felicity. For-F must first be certain 


that I do not act contrary to my duty; as I 


am but then allowed to look out for felicity, 
and to see how much of it 1 can unite with 
eg my morally: (not een good state.“ 


* Felicity comprises all 70 nt vothing more, than) that, 
with Ran nature cat hay V us; but virtue that, 170 
ö 1E 


The will must certainly have motives; but 
these are not certain designed objects referred 
to the physical feeling, as ends, but nothing 
but the unconditional law; itself; for which 

reason the receptibility of the will, to find 

itself under that law, as an unconditional ne- 
cessitation is termed the moRAL FEELING ;. 
which is therefore not the cause, but the effect 
of the determination of the will, of which we 
would not have the smallest perception in us, 
if that necessitation in us did not precede. 

Hence the ald song, That this feeling, con- 
sequently a pleasure, which we make our end, 
constitutes the first cause of the determination 

of the will, of course felicity (to which that 
pleasure belongs as element) the ground of all 
objective necessity of acting, therefore of all 

obligation, pertains. to the reasoning toyings.. 


| When, in alleging a cause to a certain effect, 
one cannot cease inquiring, thus at last one 


makes the effect the cause of itself. 


; At present I come to the point, which pro- 
t perly occupies us here, namely, to try by ex- 
ft WW amples and to prove the interest of the theory 
and of the praxis opiniatively jarring in phi- 
t losophy. Mr. G. in his above-mentioned Essay 
f nobody but man himself can wiv himself, or can take. Did 
| one on the contrary say, that by deviation from virtue man 
n may incur at least ,reproaches and pure moral self-censure, 
I therefore. discontentment', 'consequeatly may make himself 
| unhappy ; that may perhaps be granted. But the virtuous 
£ only, or he who is on the way to become so, is capable of 
ch the pure moral discontentment (not from the consequences of 
1 the action pernicious to him, but from its illegality itself). 
Therefore this discontentment is not the cause, but only the 
effect of his being virtuous; and the motive for being vir- 
at, 


tuous could not be taken from this mis fortune (if one chooses 
$0 to name the pain occasioned by a misdeed). 5 | 
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fe ite bert testimony of this. First Says 
e (speaking' of the distinction, which. I find 
between a doctrine, how we shall become 
happy and that, how we shall become 2007thy 


of felicity) :' 4 for my part acknowledge, 


that I perfectly comprehend this partition of 
ideas in my head, but that; Ido not indithis 
partition of the wishes and aspirations in my 
heart that it is even inoomprehensible tome, 
how any one person can be':consciousto>him- 
self of having purely: sephrated his desire for 


felicity itself, and therefore ep . 8 


_ quite disinterestedly. eee 
T first reply to the latter, natnely, 1 — 


Wkly grant, that no man can with certainty | 


be conscious to himself of _— discharged 
His duty quite disinterestedly: 


long a throughly clear representation of all 


the collateral representations and considera - 
tions assòciating themselves with the concep- 
tion of duty, by imagination, assuetude, and 


inclination , which cannot be required in any 


case; the nonexistence of something cannot. 


be an 'object of experience (consequently an 
ad vantage thought in secret cannot). But man 
is conscious to himself with the greatest dis- 
tinctness, that he ought, to discharge his duty 


quite disinterestedly, and mist totally sepa- 


rate his desire for felicity from the conception 


of duty, in order to have it quite pure; or, 
did he believe not to be conscious of *this, it 
can be required of him that he be so, as far as 


it is in his yen; ; because just in this purity 
| is 


ee. 


or that be- 


_ longs to internal experience, and to this con- 
sciousness of the state öf his mind would be- 


As 28. 


18 to. be met ah the real value off morality, 5 
and he must therefore be able to be so. Perhaps 
no man may have ever quite disinterestedly dis- 
charged (without a mixture, of other springs) 
his duty, acknowledged. and even honoured 
by him: perhaps no one, notwithstanding 1 
the. greatest efforts, will ever reach so far. But, 
as much as he can perceive in himself by the 
most careful self examination, to be conscious 
to himself not only of no such cooperating; 
motives, but rather of self-denial with regard; 
to many things opposing the idea of duty, con- 
Sequently of the maxim, to aspire to that pu- 
rity: that he is able to do; and that is enough 
for the observance of his duty. Whereas, to 
adopt as a maxim the favouring of the influ-s 
ence of such motives, under the pretext, iliat 
human nature does not allow such a purity 
(which however he cannot maintain. with cer- 
nutude), is the death of all morality. 1 
As to the laconic confession of Mr. 6. to wit, 1 

not to find. i in his heart that partition (mars 
properly separation); 1 make no hesitation 

to contradict him directly i in his self-accusa- 

a tion, and to protect his heart against his head. 
n 
n 


= 


He, honest man always found it actually in 
his heart, (in the determination of his will); 
but they would only not accord, for the be- 
hoof of Speculation and forthe comprehendin : 
of what is incomprehensible (inexplicabl 875 
namely, the possibility of categorical impera- 
tives, (such as those of duty are), in his head. © 
with the common principles of psychological 5 
| explications (which, collectively, bottom pan. 
| the mechanism of the necessity of nature.“ 


Professor e in his observations on Cicero on n Duties 


Vox. I. „„ But 
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with it and having regard to it (Which always 


which every motive has added, to direct the 
step so and not otherwise — I must be al- 
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it without all proof. As a proof of it cannot be given from 
theoretical grounds merely, (for these must be sought in 
experience), therefore from practical positions of reason 
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But when Mr. G. at last says: Such fine 


distinctions become obscure in reflecting on 
particular objects; but they are lost entirely, 
When acting is in question, when they are to 
be applied to appetites and views. The sim- 
pler, and quicker the step is, by which we 
pass from the considerations of the motives to 
real action, and the more divested of clear re- 
presentations the less is it possible to cognise 
precisely and certainly the determinate weight, 


1 
nne 


The conception of duty in its whole purity 
is not only beyond all comparison simpler, 
more perspicuous, more conceivable to every 
body for practical use, and more natural, than 


requires great art and reflection); but, in the 
judgment of even the most common human 
reason, when it is but brought to this, and 


— 
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5 


p- 50. ed. 1783, makes this remarkable confession, which is 
at the same time worthy of his ingenujty: Liberty, ac- 


th 


cording to my most intimate conviction, will always re. - ea 
main inextricable and will never be explained.“ A proof 9 

of actuality cannot absolutely be met with, either in an V 

immediate, or mediate experience; and one. cannot assume no 


merely, but not from technically Practical ones (for these 
would require grounds of experience), consequently but 
from morally practical positions: it is surprising that P. G. 
had not recoursè to the 3 of liberty, in order to pe 


save the possibility, at least, of such imperatives. 
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tion to these, to the will of man far more 


energetical, penetrating, and promises more 
success, than all the motives borrowed from 


the latter interested principle. — Let us, for 


example, put the case: that a certain person 
has in his hands another's Property which - 
was intrusted to him (deposituni), whase pro- 


prietor is dead, and that his heirs neither 


know, nor can ever hear of that property. 


Let this case be propounded even to a child, 


of eight or nine years old; and at the samg 


time, that the detainer of this deposite is 


(without his fault) exactly at this instant to- 


tally ruined in his circumstances, and sees 


— 


around him a wife and a numerous family of 
helpless children, melancholy and dejected 


through want, from which distressing situa- 


tion he would be immediately relieved, should 
he appropriate that deposite to himself; Jet 


him at the same time be humane and beneſi- 
cent, but that heir opulent and uncharitable, 
and in the highest degree luxurious and pro- 
digal, so that this addition to his fortune 


would be like throwing a drop of water into 


the ocean. And were it now asked, Whe- 


ther the detainer, under these circumstances, 


can be allowed to apply this deposite to his 


own use? The answer would certainly be: 
no! and, instead of all grounds, nothing, 
but chat it is wrong, that is, repugnant to 
duty. Nothing is clearer than this; and indeed 


not that the detainer promotes his own Felicity 
by giving up the deposite. For, if he ex- 


pected the fixing of his resolution from the 
view to felicity, he might reason thus: if 1 
ee © + 0 return 


"1 
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return this epoch to its proper owner, with: 
out its being dertianded , 1 Shall in all proba- 
bility be rewarded for my h6nesty ; or, should 
I not be rewarded, I shall acquire a good re- 
- putation, Which may be highly advantageous 
to me. But all this is very uncertain. On 


the other hand many doubts occur: if 1 


should keep the deposite; in order to relieve 
my distresses at once, I would, should I make 
a speedy use of it, incur suspicion, and 
every. body would inquirs how I came to bet- 
ter my fortune so suddenly; but were I to 
proceed in this slowly, the misery would in- 


erease to 80 high a degree, that it would not 
be possible afterwards to remedy it. — The 


will therefore according to the maxim of feli- 
city hesitates between its sprin gs, what it 
shall conclude; for it looks to the bonsequence 


and that is very uncertain; it requires a good 
understanding to disentangle ene's self from 


the erowd of arguments and counter-arguments 
and not to deceive one's self in the sum- 
ming up. Whereas when one questions one's 
elf, What is duty here? one is at no loss 

at all what ans wer to give, but is immediately 
certain what ought to be done. Nay, if the 
conception of duty has any weight with us, 


we even feel an aversion to enter but on the 


calculation of advantages, which might arise 
to us from the transgression of our 1 bh as 
| nd we still had che choice here. 
| Lt therefore contradicts, even proper ex- 
perience, that these distinctions (which, as 
shown above, are not so fine, as Mr. G. fan- 
cies, 5 but are written in the most legible cha- 
PRE | | racters 
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nacters l in tlie söulef moan) aregas\ he expresses 
himself, totally lost, when. acting is in question. 
It does not indeed contradict that. experience, | 
which exhibits: the historyy,.of the maxims, 
drawn from the one or from the other prin- 
ciple: for there it evinces, unfortunately, 
that they for the most part flow from the lat- 
ter (8lf-interest); but the Experience, which, 
can be but internal, that no idea elevates the 
human mind more, and animates it to ecstasy 
even; than that of a pure moral sentiment fre- 
ö vering duty above all, struggling with the 1 in- 
numerable evils of life and even with its se- 
ducing allurements, and yet overcoming them 
(as it is supposed th reason, chat man is 
able to do it) That man is consoious to hims - 
self, that he can do this, because he ouglit to 
do it, opens in him a depch of godlike pre- | 
dispositions, which makes him feel, in a man- c 
ner, a- solemn shudder and reflect on the gran- 
deur and sublimity of bis real destination. 
And were he frequently made attentive and 
accustomed, to disburden virtue totally of all 
che riches and Spoil of the advantages, which it 
can make from the observance of duty, and 
to represent it to himself in its whole purity; 
were it a principle 1 in the private as well as in 
the public instruction to make constant use of 
it (a method of inculcating duties, Which has 
almost al ways been neglected);/ the morality 
of men would soon be on a better footing, 
That the experience of history has not yet had 
the good consequence, Which moralists wished 
to evince, is the fault of the false presupposi- 
tion, » That the spring derived from the idea of 
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duty in itself is far too find for tlie den 
conception, Wheteas the coarser spring taken 
from certain advantages to be expected in this 
world, nay; even in a future, from the ob- 
servance of the law” (without attending, to it 
as spring), „would act more forcibly on the 
mind; | and that to give the aspiring to feli- 
eity the preference to that, which reason 
makes the highest condition; namely, the 
Worthiness of being happy , has hitherto been 
made the principle of education and of the 
propounding from the pulpit. For precepts, 
how on may make himself happy, or at least 
avoid his disadvantage, are no commandrnents. 
They bind nobody absolutely; and he, after 
he has been warned, may chuse What he plea- 
ses, when he is content with suffering, what- 
ever may happen to him. He has then no 
reason to consider the evils, which may arise 
to him from the neglect of che advice given 
him, as punishments: for these reach, only 
the free but the wrongful will; but nature 
and inclination cannot give Jaws to liberty. 
Quite differently circumstanced is the idea of 
duty, whose transgression, without having 
regard to the disadvantages arising to men 
"therefrom, acts immediately on the mind, and 
renders them in their own up culpable and 
punishable. {Rant b. ch 

Hlere is now 4 ie proof, that i in moral 
all that is right in theory, must be valid for 
the praxis too. — In the quality. of a man, 
as a being subjected to certain duties by his 
own reason, every one is a man of ſbusiness ; 
and, as _ as /a mn; never grows too - 
35 or 


ö nnn, "+ 23 
for the school of wisdom, he cannot, as opi- 
niatively better versed by experience in what 
a man is and what can be required of him, 
with arrogant contempt send back to the school 
the adherers to the theory. For all this expe- 
rience does not help him to avoid the precept 
of theory, but only to teach, how it, when 
it is adopted as a principle, may be better 
and more generally put in execution; but 
which pragmatical address is not the subject 


of che present discussion. 
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| gm 1ong nada contracts, 5 7 0 a Her 9 of 
men combine themselves in a society 
( Hactiun sociale), the contract of the foundation 
of a civil constitution among them (pactum 
unionis civilis) is of so peculiar a nature, that, 
though it has indeed, with regard to. the eXe- 
cution, much in common with every other 
(which is equally directed to any one arbitrable 
end to be promoted in common), it is in the 
principle of its establishment (constitutionis 
civilis) essentially different from all others. 
The conjunction of many to any one (common) 
end (Which all have) is to be met with in all 
contracts of society; but the conjunction of 
what is end in itself (which every one ought = 
to have), consequently that in evexy external 
relation of men in general, who cannot avoid 
falling into a.reciprocal. influence on one an- 
other is an unconditional and the; first duty: : 
such a conjunction 18 to be met with: but in a 
society, so far as it finds itself in the civil 
state; that is, constitutes a common wealth. 
This end now; which, in such an external 
wood I +, | relation, 
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relation, is s ddty i in | HHAE- aha even thi chief 
formal condition (conditio sine qua non) of 
every oth... « external duty, is, the RIGHT: of 
nien UNDER | PUBLIC CAVE L AWS, by 
w hich what belongs to every one can be de- 
termined and secured from the encroachment 
of every other person. | 
But the conception of an external right i in 
general proceeds entirely from the conception 
of I BERT in the external relations of men to- 
wards one another; and has nothing at all to 
do with the end which all men naturally have 
(the view to felicity), and the prescribing of 
the means te attain it: so that this; therefore, 
must absolutely not be mixed with the laws of 
that right, as their determinative. Rien 18 
the limitation of the liberty of every one to the 
condition of its agreement with the liberty of 
every body, so far as this is possible accord 
ing to an universal la- WW and PUBLIC LAW 1$ 
the complex of EXTERNAL. LI ws, which renders 
duch a thorough agreement/possible. »/. | 
As every limitation of liberty by the arbi- 
trament of another is named COACTION 3 it 
follows, that the civil (constitution isa rela- 
tion of free" men, who (without prejudice to 
their liberty in the whole of their 'conjunction 
b with others) rank under coactive laws because 
reason itself Will have ir so, and indeed pure 
legislative reason d priori, which has no re- 
gard to any empirical end (all such ends are 
Lomprehended under the universal name of 
felicity); as in'respect! to which, and- wherein 
every one chuses to place i it, men think very 
p Ne insomuch that their will can be 
& WL brought 
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browghts under nebenan ring conse- 


quentlyounder no external Ia e | 
With thetliberty of every ona. 


The civil state, then, ee 7 a as a juri⸗ 


N dical state merely, Fan the een 
| Priarip tene ee F 1% „ i t 


1. The LIBERTY of every member of the 
5055 e e e e raps! i 
0 n eee AE: with every other, as a 
sun. e S, . 

J. The. $SELF-SUBFICIENCY of every member 
of a commonwealth, as A MITIZENWJ. 
These principles are not so much ee 


| which the state already founded gives, but 


according to which only a foundation of a 
state is 1 conformably to pure ratio» 
nal principles of the ee 2e of, menin 

general. Therefore: 
119 The liberty as a man, es pnincipls 


for the constitution of a commonwealth L ex- _ 


press in the formule: Nobody can compel 
me to be happy in bis way (as he conceives 


the wellbeing of other men), but every one 


may seek his felicity in the way he chuses 


himself, if he does not derogate from the li- 


berty öf others, to aspire to a similar end, 
which liberty can consist with the liberty of 


every one according to a possible universal 


law, (that is, not to derogate from has: right 
of others). — A government, founded upon 
the princ le of benevolence towards the people 
as that . father towards his children, that 


is, a paternal government (imperium-paternale), 


where the subjects, as minors or infants, who 
cannot distinguish what is really useful or 


94 
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, e chem, are re bliged to conduct them- 
18 g8Belves im a passive manner merely, in order, to 
expect, how they ought-to be happy; barely from 
che judgment of theheadof the state and, that 

he shall be pleased-to will this, from His good- 
ness merely, is the greatest DRSNO TTS M ima- 
ginable (a constitution, which destroys all 

liberty of the subjects, who have then no rights 
| * whatever). Not a paternal, but a patriotic go- 

” vernment (imperium., non paternale, sed pa- 

trioticum) is that only, which can he:conceived 

for men, who are capable of rights, and at 

the Sante time in reference to the benevolence 
of the ruler. That cast of mind is PATRIOTIc, 

- Where every one in the state (its head mot ex- 
13 oepted) considers the commonwealth as the 

maternal womb, from Which, or the country 
as the paternal land; upon' Which, he took 
his origin, and Which he must leave behind 
him as a dear pledge, only in order to Protect 

- its rights by laws of the common will, but 

„not to hold himself entitled, to subject! it to 

the use of his own catbonAttionil will and 

pleagure. — This right of liberty belongs to 

him, the member of the commonwealth; as a 
man, 80 far as he is a ee ho is Tapable 

of rights in general. f 

_ 4 amaaiThe: rp bse A For- 

- mule may run thus: Every one member of the 

\ . commonwealth has coactive rights against 

every other, its head only excepted (be- 

- cause he is no member of it, but its creator 

„ preserver); Who only 58 the nioral fa- 
dcdulty to compel, without being subjected 
3 Ham to/a coxctive: een eiu an r. rank 

8 8 under 
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| Alle laws. „are subjects in a state, conse- 
quently subjected to the coactive law, like 
every other fellow- member of the common- 


wealth; one only (physical or moral person), 


the head of the state, by whom, only all juri- 

dical coaction can be exercised, excepted. For, 
could he too be compelled, he would not be 
the head of the state, and the series of sub- 
ordination would go upwards to infinite. | 


Were there however two (persons free from 


coaction); 3 neither of them would rank under 
coactive laws, and the one could 99: the. other 


no wrong: which z is impossible. e 
But this thorough equality ab: men in a 
state, as its subjects, consists perfectly well 


with the greatest inequality of the multitude, | 
and the degrees of their property whether it 
bein bodily or mental superiority over others, 


or in the goods of fortune without them and 
in rights in general (of which there may be 
many) respectively to others; so that the 
welfare off the one depends much on the will 


of che other (che poor on the rich), that the 


one must obey (as the child the parents, or 


the wife the husband) and the other command 


him, that the one serves (as a daylabourer) 


the other pays, and so on. But as to right 


(Which, as the sentence of the universal will, 
can be but one, and which concerns the Form 


of right, but: not the matter or the object, in 
which I have a right) they are, as subjects, 


all equal to one another; because no one can 
compel any other, but by the public law (and 


its en the. head of the $1908), ak this 1 
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in the same! measure, but nobody can lose this 
moral faculty to compel (consequently to have 
à right against others) but by his own crime, 


and cannot” relinquish it of himself, that is, 
he cannot cause by a contract , therefore by a 
juridical action, that he shall have no rights, 
but merely duties: : because he would thereby 
deprive himself of che right to make a con. 
tract, consequently annual this himself. 
From this idea of the equality of men in 
the commonwealth as subjects arises the for- 
mule: Every member of the commonwealth 


must be able to attain every step of rank in it 


(that can belong to a subject), to which his 
talents, his industry, and his fortune may lead 
him; And his fellow-subjects must not hinder 
him by a hereditary yy 

privileged for a certain class), or keep him 


and his posterity perpetually under. 


For, as all right consists in the limitation 
merely of the liberty of every other to the 


condition, that it can subsist with mine ac- 


cording to an universal law, and the public 
law (in a commonwealth) is the state of an 


actual legislation merely conformable to this 


principle and conjoined with potency, by 
means of which all those belonging to a na- 


tion, as subjects, find themselves in a juri- 


dical state in general, namely, the equality of 


action and reaction. of an arbitrament limiting 
one another agreeably to the universal law of 


| liberty (which is denominated the civil state); 
so the innate right of every one in this state, 
(that is, previously to every juridical fact of 
his) in regard or the moral faculty to compel 


every 


erogative (as persons 
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every other, 18, 1 in order chat he may cid 


use of his liberty with mine, thoroughly EQUAL. 


Now as birth is no fact'of his, Who is born, 
consequently no inequality of the juridical state | 


and no subjection to laws of coaction, but 
merely to those which are common to him 


as a subject of the only chief legislative po- 


tency with all others, are thereby occasioned 


to him; so there can be no inborn preroga- 


tive of * member of the commonwealth, as 


a fellow-subject, before another; and nobody : 
can transmit by inheritance to his posterity 
the prerogative of the rank, which, he 


remain: Finnin the bounds of the unison of the 


- 


bears in the commonwealth, cConsequently, 


no one, as if qualified by birth for the rank 
of master; can Hinder posterity by force to 


. attain. by proper merit the higher steps of the 
subordination (of superior and inferiour, of 
whom however neither is imperans, and the 


other subjectus). He may transmit by inheri- i 


tance all the rest that is thing (that doth not 
concern personality) and can be acquired as 
property and also alienated by him, and thus in 
a series of posterity produce a, considerable in- 


equality in circumstances among the members 


of a commonwealth (of Iessors and lessees, of 


proprietors of estates, farmers, husbandmen, 


and so on); only not to prevent these, when 
their talents, their industry and their fortune 


put it in their power, from raising themselves 


to such situations. For else he might compel, 


with being able to be compelled in his turn 


by the reaction of others, and thus.rise above 


the degree of a W — Likewise no man, 
| f Who | 
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who; lives in a juridical state af a oommon- 
wealth, can fall from this equality, but by a 
crime of his own, but never either by paction 


or by the power of war (occupatio bellica) ;. for 
he cannot cease by any juridical fact (neither 
"I his own, nor by that of another) to be, 
owner of himself, and be classed with the 
cattle, which are used at pleasure for all ser- 


vices, and continued therein wichout their 


consent as long as one pleases, though with 


the restriction not to lame or to kill them 


(Which is sometimes sanctioned by religion, 


as among the Indians). He may be supposed 
happy in every state, when he is but conscious 
to himself, that it depends but on himself (on 
his abilities, or earnest will) or on circum- 
stances; With which he can charge nobody 
org but not on the arresistible will of others, 
that he does not ascend to che same step with 
others who, as his fellow-snbjects, have in 
2 as to right, 1 no een at all over 
him.“ | th 


Zu 4 


— * 


- If. one | cludes to 1 A. e ey conc ation to ho 


word graf ious (guddig) (different from good, kind, bene- 


ficent, protecting and such like), it can be attributed but 
to him, a 8 15 whom, no coactive right has place. There- 
fore only t head of the administration of the state, who 
occasions arid distributes all the good possible according to 


public laws, (for the, 7 a+ OF who gives then, is, as it 
1 


were, invisible; he is the ified N. itself, not agent) 
can be titled gracious $ir or master F. as the only one, against 


whom no coactive law has. place. Thus in an aristocracy 
even, as formerly in Venice, the venate was the ouly 214- 


| diger herr; the nobles, who constitutell i it, were collectively 
4 47 |, $nbjects 

4 This is ihe lireral 1 of gnadiger herr, in our 
language my . lord comes perhaps nearer to its dense, but 


seems to me not to express su en. all the. n 0k 


this e mode of s * 
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3. The self-sufficiency (oibisuſſicientia) of a 
member of the commonwealth as a citizen, that | 
is, a fellow-legislator. | In point of legislatinn 
all, who are free and equal under public laws 
already extant, are to be esteemed equal, yet 
not, as to the right, to give these laws. Those, | 
who are not capable of this right, are how- 
ever, as members of the commonwealth, sub: 9 
jected to the observance of these laws, and 
thereby as to the protection participant f 
. them; . only not as citizens, but as fellows re- 
ceiving protection. — All right depends on 
laws. But a public law, which determines 
for every body what shall be juridically 
permitted or prohibited, is the act of a 
public will, from which all right proceeds, 


, and which itself must not therefore be able to 
. do any body wrong. But for this no other 
will is possible, than that of the whole nation 
(where all decree with regard to all, conge- 
r quently every one with regard to himsélf): fer 
one's self alone can do wrong to nobody. But 
subjects, even the Doge not excepted (for the great council 
he only was the soverei 75 and, as to the exercise of right bu 
le- au equality with all others, namely, that a coactive right 
ut elonged to the subject against every one of them. Prin- 
re- ces (that is, persons to whom belong a heroditary right to go- 
5 vernments) are however, in this view and: qn account af s Mb 
to claim named (by courtesy) gnadige herren; but they are + 
s it. but fellow subjects, against whom a coactive right must 
nt) belong to the lowest of their servants even, by means of 
inst the head of theistate., - There can be no more than one gu- 
acy diger herr in the state. But concerning the gnadige (more 
mud. properly illustrious) ladies, it may, be on8idered that the 
ely _ quality together with their ger (of course, but/relatively to 
ects the male sex) gives them à claim to this title, and that b. 
our means of the refinement of manners (riamed 
but 


is of manners (riamed gallantry), ag 
cording to Which men , belieye to Pune Tl eniselves the 
s of more, the more precedgncy they grant H Tait sec. 

| 51% . 5 N . | | : | 8 
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If there 3 is another, as mere will of one diffe- 
rent from him cannot conclude of any thing 
with regard to him, which may not be wrong; 

? _ therefore his law would require still another 
lay to limite his Iegislation, consequently no 
oh particular will can be Aenne for a common- 
Wealth. Un order to make up this conception, 
the conception of external liberty, equality, and 
8 unit of the will of all properly coalesce, of 
the latter of Which, as voting is requisite, 
when the two former are taken together, self. 
sufficiency is the condition). This fundamental 

law, which can spring but from the universal 

(united) will of the nation, is distinguished by 
the appellation of oniGINAL cogr. 
He, who, has the right to vote in this le- 
gislation, is named a CITIZEN (cito en, that 

18, a citizen; of state, not a burgher, bourgeois). 
The quality thereto requisite, besides the 

natural one (to be neither a child „nor a wo- 
man), is this only, to wit, He must be his 
1 ä own master (Gui juris), consequently must have 
1 some one-property or other (to which every art, 
handicraft, liberal art, or science may be num- 

bered) which, maintains him; 3 that is, he, in 
those cases, where he must acquire from others 
in order to livd, must acquire but by alienation 


of hp ehe is his* a by the © consent, which 
he 
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„ 1 * He, EH wal an. opus, may ge; it to Kher by 
| 3 4 e as if it were his derer The praertatio opera 

| | wWever is ng alienation. ouse-Servant, the shop-many 

| | the daylabourer, and even, the hair-dresser are operarii merely, 

— | | not 12 55 ren large signifleation of ü e word), and not 
| e not qua lified to be citizens. 


ers of st 
| Her to ha give r firewood, to * and to. 4h 8 4 
. | 


their issue, and thu us redound tothe use an 
profit of several of the, nation, 
these divisions; that nobody, hut 


ing to a certain ken, ard Kat 


bs 1 4 fa 


*em to be 
former PT eg the 1 


e Wigmaker...(to-wh I may have li 58 given the ha; 
tor 0)” and the davlaboune from 6E OED the han 41 
craftsman , Who makes a Work, 2b bel 


.*/— 


11 „ v8 ; 
bs gives others to make use of [this power 
therefore he must Serve nobody but the com 
monwealth in the Proper senze af the word, 
Here artists and great (or small) landed p pra- 


Prietors are all equal, namely, each 


entitled 
to but one suffrage. For, as to the latt 


er, Withk 
out even starting the question, 


el it wart 
have appened, 7 in justice 119 . 


possession of more land, th 
use of with his own hands (for: the 
by the occupancy of. war is n 
tion); and how it + happened, 1 
who else might h ave all acqui 
state of ae are thereby. 


egoing Principle of 
inyest them with 
the prerogative of quality, that their offspring 
shall either remain always gr great, land-proprie, | 
tors, (the feudal. system), Without being able | 
to roll their *estates or to, divideithem a K 


„or, even in I 
those belong. 
FO ES | 
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ive e my tg wake a cont o of, 
quite 8$im1 1 eic 4 $ Tie, yet oh | 
attor; as; the:  lnirdresser from 


belongs to him till 
e 1g paid. The latter, exercizing 4 


latter, as Ne traflics 10 
property with the _ other (opus), the foe y - 
powers hich h 


It is some 
what cult, I own; to determine tlie req 

able to In claim to the tation 
master. 


mer the use of hjc 
e gives to another (operam) . i 
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blished nal! be able to acquire any part of 
them. The great possessor of land annihilates 
as many smaller proprietors with their voices, 
ds could occupy his place; therefore does 
not vote in their name, and has by consequence 
hüt one voice. — As it must be left to depend 
on the ability, on the diligence and on the for- 
tune merely of every member of the common- 
Wealth, that each may acquire a part of it and all 
the whole, but this distinction cannot be taken 
into the account in the universal legislation; 
80 must according to the heads of those, who 
tre in _ State of possession, not according 
£6 the! size of the possessions, be judged the 
Humbet of hose 8 48, of Yung? for the le- 
slaturee: 
But all, he have chis richt af” . 
must agree to this law of public justice; for 
otherwise a dispute of right would happen 
between those 'who do not agree to it and the 
former, wich Would require still a higher 
Principle of right, in order to be ended. As 
che former carmot be expected from a whole 
nation, consę. uently but a majority of voices 
and that not If the voters immediately (in a 
great nation), but only of these delegated for 
| that purpose, as representatives of the nation, 
is that only, Which can be foreseen as attain- 


able; so the principle, to be contented with 


this majority, as, adopted by e agree- 
ment , therefore. by contract, must be the 
chief ground 9 of e etablighment of a civil 


1 constitution. ce e 
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. donsequence. bier 

| LOS £13,395, Seater * 
Here is now an ORIGINAL conr nA 
up on which only a civil, therefore thoroughly 
juridical, constitution among men can be 
founded and a commonwealth established. —. 
But this contract (named contractus origina 
or pactum sociale), as a coalition of every; pat 


by 


. 


ticular and private will off a nation to a com-; 
mon and public will (for the behoof of a juri- 
dical legislation merely), is by no means ne- 


cessary to be presupposed as a fact, Gay, it 


is as such not at all possible); as if it must 
be first proved by history, that a nation, into 
whose rights and obligations we as descendants 


are entered, once actually performed such an 


act, and must have left us, either orally or 
scriptorily, a certain account or an instrument 


of it, in order to consider ourselves bound to 
a civil constitution already subsisting. But it 
is a mere conception of reason, id est, an idea, 


which has however its indubitable (practical) : 
reality, videlicet, to oblige every legislator to 


give his laws in such a manner, that they 


| might have sprung from the united will of a 
winls nation, hd to consider every citizen, 
so far as he is disposed to be a citizen, as i. 


he had voted with him for such a wall. For 
that is the touchstone of the rightfulness of 


— 


every public law. If this is of such a nature 


as a whole nation could not possibly give its 
concurrence thereto (as for instance that a 
certain class of subjects should have heredita- 


nly the preference of the condition 0 f masters), + 


it is not just; but if it is possible only that a , 
| * "08 + + nation 
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zation could agree to it, is is duty to hold the 
law just: Jet us suppose also, that the nation 


Were in such a state of its cast of mind, that, 
Were it consulted on that head, it would in 


4 


all probability refuse its consent.“ ; 
But this limitation is obviously valid but 
for che judgment of the lawgiver, not of the 
sübjects. If then a nation under a certain 
actual legislation should judge with great like- 
_ Hheod to sustain the loss of its felicity; What 


is it to do? Shall it not make opposition? 
The only answer can be, There is nothing for 
it to do, but to obey. For the felicity which 
is to be expected from the foundation or the 
administration of the commonwealth for the 


subject is not under review here; but first 


merely right, that shall thereby be secured to 


every body; which is the highest principle, 


from which must arise all maxims that con- 
cern a commonwealth, and that principle is 
limited by no other. With regard to the for- 
mer (felicity) no universally valid principle 


- at all can be given for laws. For, as well the 


circumstances of time, as also the very incon- 
2 : 8 s ; \ if 2 . 
sistent and thereby ever mutable fancy, wherein 
ESE NE IB % one 
7 2 ; 2 : oy £ 175 ; Lat [54 9 5 5 
Ik, for example, a contribution for war proportional 
to all the subjects were exacted, these cannot say, thoug 
it is heavy, that it is unjust, because the war, in their 
opinion, is unnecessary: for they are not entitled to 
1405 of that; but, as it always remains possible, that it 
s inevitable and the contribution indispensable, it must in 
the judgment of che subject be valid as rightful. But when 
dertain landed men in such a war are burdened with taxes, 
but others of the same class exempted from them; it is evi 
dent, that a whole nation cannot acquiesce in such a law, 
and it is entitled to make representations at least against it, 
e my cannot hold just these unequal distributions of the 
Urdens. „„ Fa | 9 ; 


5 


inst it, 


of che 
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one places his felicity, (but wherelli he ought. : 


to place it, nobody can prescribe to him) ren- 


ders all stable principles impossible, and of 


itself only unfit for the principle of legislation. 
The position; Salus publica suprema civitatis 
lex est, remains in its undiminished value and 


consequdnee;, but the public prosperity, Which j 


is first to be taken into consideration, is di- 
rectly that legal constitution, which Secure to 


every one his liberty by laws: whereby he 


is not "deprived of the freedom to seek his fe- 


licity in every way he thinks the best, if he 


. 


does but not derogate from that uIV rsa 16. 


gal liberty, consequentiy from the rights of ip 
other fellow-s1bjects. © 


When the chief potency ovAitis Nes Which 
are immediately directed towards felicity (che 


opulence of the citizens, the population and i 


such like); this doth not take place as 


the end of the establishment of a civil consti- 
tution, but merely as the mean, to secure the 
juridical state chrefly against external enemies 
of the nation. Of this the head of the state 
solely has the authority to judge, whether such 
belong to that flourishing state of che com- 


monwealth, Which is requisite, in order to 


secure its strength and stability, as well in- 


ternally, as against external enemies; not 


however. to make the nation happy, as it were, 
| against its will, but only to cause that it shall 

Oe as a commonyealth. * In this judgment; 
1 5 Whether 


1 4 


* 
— 


1 To cht bb 4 certain er of 3 e in 
order that the means of acquisition may be promoted for 


the advantage. of the subject — not for chat of 2 
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whether that measure be taken prudently or 
not, the legislator may indeed err, but not in 
that, where he questions himself, Whether 
the law harmonize or not with the principle of 
right; for there. he has at hand that idea of 
| the original contract as an infallible standard 
a priori, (and needs not, as with the prin- 
ciple of felicity, wait for experience, which 
must first inform him of the fitness of his 
means). For when it is not inconsistent with 
the idea , that a whole nation could assent to 
it, let it be ever 80 burdensome to them; it is 
conformable to right. But if a public law, 
gr ecably to this, consequently in regard to 
right is IRREPREHENSIBLE ; the faculty to 
compel is also combined with it, and, on the 
other side, the prohibition, to oppose by no 
| means actively the will of the legislator : : that 
is, the potency in the state, which gives effect 
to the law, is IRRESISTIBLE, and there ekists 
no commonwealth subsisting juridically with- 
out such a power, which beats down and 
crushes all internal resistance, because this 
would take place conformably to a maxim, 
which, rendered universal, would annul every 
civil constitution and destroy the state, in 
Which only men can be in the e of 
rights in gener al. 

Hence follows: that all opposition to the 
chief legislative, all incitation in order to 
render active the discontentment of the sub- 

jects, 
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and for the encouragement of the i W of 1 Bacauze 
_ _ the state, without opulence of ns people, would ndt pos- 

sess force enough to resist foreign « enemies, or to maintain 
itself as a commonwealth, 
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jects, all insurrection or revolt, which breakes 
out into rebellion, is the greatest and most 
punishable crime in a commonwealth; because 
it undermines its very foundation. And this 
prohibition is in conditional, so that that potency 
or its agent, the head of the state, may have 
violated the original contract even, and thereby 
forfeited, according to the conception of the 
subject, the right to be legislator, by its au- 
thorizing the government to proceed tyranni- 
cally; yet no resistance, as counterpower, 
is allowed the subject. The reason of Which 
is, That in a civil constitution already sub- 
sisting the nation has no longer a judgment 
amounting to a right, to determine, How it 
shall be administered. For let us take for grant- 
ed, That the nation has such a right, in oppo- 


sition to the judgment of the actual head of 


the state; Who shall decide, on whose side 
the right is? Neither of them can do it, as 
judge in his own cause. Therefore there must 
be a head still above the head, to decide be- 
tween this head and the nation; which is in- 
consistent. — A right of necessity, (jus in casu 
necessitatis), which, as an opiniative right, to 
do wrong in the greatest (physical) neces- 
sity, is besides a nonentity,“ cannot intervene 
F „ here 


* dee x 3" F 
\ " » ' \ 1 5 


/ * There is no earus necesitatis, but in the case, where _ 


duties, namely, unconditional and (| 1 great, but yet) 
conditional duty, clash with one an A or instance, when 
the averting of a misfortune from the state by the treason - 
of a man, who stands in a relation to another, like father 

and son, is concerned. This ayerting of the evil from the 
former is unconditional duty, but that of the misfortune 
of the latter conditional duty only (namely, 80 far as he — 
| f 3 8 ö | | 2 #2115, Qs 
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here and lift up the bar which limits the arbi- 
trary potency of the nation. For the head 
of the state may as well opine to justify 
his severe procedure towards the subjects by 
their contumacy or refractoriness, as these 
their uproar and sedition against him by com- 

plaints of their unbecoming sufferings; and 
Who shall decide here now? Only hie, who 
finds himself in possession of the chief care of 
the public law, and that is directly the head 
of the state, can decide; and therefore nobody 
in the commonwealth can have a right to dis- 
pute this possession with hing. 
However I find respectable'men, who main- 
tain this moral faculty of the subject's to coun- 

terpower over his superiors under certain cir- 
_ cumstances, among whom TI shall quote here 
but Achenwall, who is moderate, precise, and 
very cautious in his doctrines of the rights of 
nature.“ He says, When the danger, which 

RE Oba ĩ ĩ __ threatens 


. — * a 
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not Fan of a crime against the state). The notice, which 
the latter would give to the magistrate of the attempt of the 
former, would perhaps be with the greatest ayerseness, but 
_ urged by necessity (to wit, the moral). — But when it 1s 
said of one, who, in a shipwreck; in order to save his own 
fe, pushed another from his plank, that he acquiredia 
right thereto by: necessity (the — it 38 quite false. 
For, to preserve my life, is but conditional duty (When it 
can be done without a crime); but it is unconditional duty, 
not to take the life of another person, who does me no in- 
jury, nay, who does not even put me in danger of losing 
mine. The teachers of the universal civiLlaw proceed, how- 
ever, very consequentially in che jurigical moral faculty, 


= 


which they allow to this help in need. For the magistrate 
can conjoin no purichment With the prohibition; — 
This punishment must be death. But it would be an absurd 
lavy, to threaten one with death, if he did not in dange- 
rous circumstances give himself up willingly to death. 
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Jus Naturz, Editio gta, Pars posterior, $$. 203—206. 
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thraktens; the; omaha from the Ws er 
tolerance of the injustice of the head of the 


state, is greater than is to be apprehended from 
taking up arms against him; then the nation 


may resist him, depart from its paction öf 


subjection for the behoof of this right, and 
dethrone him as a tyrant.” And he concludes, 


Ahe nation returns in this manner (relatively 


* 


United Netherlands and even Great i 


to its former a en lord) to the state of 
nature. | 
1 willingly believe, chat nehiher tein. \ 
wall, nor any one of the men of probity, who 


have reasoned sophistically with him on this 


subject would ever have given his, advice or 
assent, in any one case happening , to such 
an enterprise; it is beyond a doubt, that, if 
those rebellions, by which Switzerland, the 


acquired their present constitutions, praised 


as so happy, had miscarried, the reader of 


their histories would have seen in the execu- 
tion of their authors, at present so celebrated, 
nothing but merited punishment of great state- 
criminals. For the issue commonly mixes it- 


self with our judgments of the grounds of 


right, though that is uncertain, but these are 


5 
certain. It is however clear, chat, as to the 
latter, — when it is granted] that by such a 


rebellion no wrong is done to the prince (who 
has violated, for example, a Joyeuse entree, as 
an actually existing contract with the nation), 
— the nation does wrong in the highest de- 
gree ta seek its right in this manner; because 
it (adopted as a maxim) renders every juridi- 
cal constitution unsecure 158 Lang cen e 
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totally lawless state (ﬆatus naturalis), where, 
all right ceases, at least to have effect. — With 
regard to this propension of so many well- 
meaning authors to speak in behalf of the 
people (to their own ruin), I have to observe, 
that the cause of it is, partly the common il- 
lusion, when the principle of right is the 
subject of consideration, to found their judg- 
ments upon the principle of felicity; and 
partly where no instrument of an actual con- 
tract proposed to the commonwealth, accepted 
by its head, and sanctioned by both is to be 
met with, as they always supposed the idea of 
an original contract, which constantly forms 
the basis in reason, to be something, which 
must actually take place, and so were of opi- 
nion to preserve to the people the faculty to 
depart therefrom at pleasure in case of a gross 
violation, but judged by themselves to be 80.“ 
The evil, which the principle of felicity 
(that is properly not capable of any determi- 
nate principle) occasions, as well in the law 
of state, as in moral, notwithstanding the 


— 


Let the actual contract of the people with the supreme 
lord be ever so much violated; they cannot directly as @ cm- 
monwealth, act in opposition, hut only by complotting. 
The constitution bitficerh subsisting is torn by the people; 
and the organization of a new commonwealth must take place. 
There now intervenes a state of - anarchy with all its hor- 
rors, which are thereby possible at least; and the injustice 
which happens here, is that, which one party among the 
people does to another; as is obvious from the example 
cited, where the. factious subjects of that state endeavoured 
et las t to obtrude on one another a constitution which would 
have been much more oppressive, than that which they 
forsook; that is to say, they would have been eat up by 
nobles and clergy ; whereas, they might expect more equality 
in the distribution of the burdens of "4s; 8 under an' all-go- 
va ning head. HER | 135 ; | 
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good intentions of the teachers of it, is evi- 
dent. The sovereign is determined to make 
the people happy according to his conceptions, 
and becomes a despot; che pe6ple will not 
suffer themselves to be deprived of the uni- 
versal claim of mankind to proper felicity, and 
become rebels. Had been first inquired. 
What is right (where che principles stand firm 
à priori; and no empiric can botch therein); 
the credit of the idea of the social contract 
would have remained indisputable: eh neee 
as a fact (as Danton would have it, without 
which he declares all rights and all property 
to be found in the actually existing civil con- 
stitution to be totally null), but only as a ra- 
tional principle of the judgment of every pub- 
lic juridical constitution in general. And it 
would be perspected, that, before the univer- 
sal will exists, the nation possesses no coac- 
tive right at all against its rulers, because it 
can compel juridically by these only; but if 
that exists, in the same manner no coaction 
to be exercised by it against these can have 
place, because it then would be itself the chief 
ruler; consequentiy a right of coaction (oppo- 
ö sition in either words or. deeds) never belongs 
x to 9 nation against the head of the state. 
We see this theory: sufficiently confirmed ö 
in ni the praxis. In the constitution of England, 
of which the Britisgh-mation boast so much, as 
ok. it were a enn for all the a * we 
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find that it is perfec by "$ilent with regard to 


the moral faculty, which, in case the monarch 
_* Should infringe the contract of 1688, belongs 
We the mation; 1 consequently reserves for itself 


in secret a rebelliow against him, should he 


f 


in thei 


8 (or, 


violate it, because no law exists on this head. 
For, it is a Palpableſfe 


ntradiction, that the 
constitution in this case shall comprise a law, 
dere justifies the overthrowing of the subsist- 

constitution, from which all particular 


5 lows proceed, (suppose the contract were even 


violated); because it must then comprehend a 
publicly (constituted * counterpotency, therefore 
a second head of the state, to protect the rights 
of the nation against the first, but then a third 
also, to decide between both, on whose side 
the right is. — The leaders of that nation 
15 you chuse, the guardians), apprehen- 
sive of such an accusation, 11 N attempt 
. N . should 


* 


fects, ck Where is the fe institution 3 . 
hi hominès, ibi vitia.” And though che translator has, un- 
questionably;, the greatest deference' for the Authors 50 
found penetration and superior judgement, he cainot 


think, that Britons have at least as od reason to glory i in 


the ha frame' of their Constitution, as either the Prussiaiis 
1 or the French in the 9 5 of the 


people, that maxvellously ridiculous sStalkin orse, by wich 
Jacobins and Illumines deceive and outrage t . e ene 


(unfortunately not the least numerous) Parr of che roted 
French nation. % j F 
Crimes and Gadgets ab the legitimate 0 LE of a 
government founded; in” nne N pins 
murder? 9 . 50 4 9 

- ® No ighe 3 in 1 state can be 288 114 "Re a zecret reser- 
vation, as it were, maliciously; and still less the right, 
which the nation wen to itself as dne belongi to the 
constitution; because all irs laws must he thought Fab sprung 
from a public Wille Therefore. it the Sein allowed a 


rising of the people, it must declare publicly the right there- 
and in What mode use is to be made of it. a 
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Should: fail, have rather feigned a voluntary 
4 abdication. 5 the government by the monarch, 
who was frightened away by them, than as- 
sumed to themselves the right to depose him, 
by which they would haye put the constitu- 
tion in a manifest contradietion with itself. 
As I am: confident not to have incurred by 
these my assertions the reproach of having flat- 
tered monarchs too much by this inviolable- 
ness; 80 I trust nobody will accuse me of 
maintaining too much in favour of 'the people, 
when I say, that they also have their rights 


: 
i against the head of the state, which are not: 
; possible to be lost, though these can be no 
coactive rights. 
"2 Hobbes is of the opposite e Waden ö 
c ing to him de Cive, cap. 75 f. 145 the head of 15 
: the States bound in nothing to the nation by Ws | 
. contract, and can do no wrong to the citizen = | 
] (let him dispose of him as he pleases).— This 4 
position would be perfectly right, if by wrong 4 
8 were understood that Ixsion, which grants 
- the injured party a eaqchive right against him | 
5 who does him wrong; but, 80 e gene- 3 
1 ral, the position is frightful. | aha oft. - 
50 | The subject, who is not refractory, must 4 
n suppose, that his supreme lord does not will! j 
4 to do bim wrong. Consequently; as every 1 
. man has rights, which he cannot Possibly lose, 14 
K which he cannot even relinquish,,, if he had a 3 
mins and; of Which he 18 [entitled 10 judge; : * 
A but the wrong, that in his opinion is done to : } 
ts him, happens according to that. supposition 1 
bo but, from exror or ignorance of certain conse-: F 
1 2 85 
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the faculty must belong to the citizen of ; 


| state, and that with the permission of the 
supreme lord himself, to makę publicly 
known his opinion of dispositions of the 


latter, which seem to him to be a wrong to- 


Wards the commonwealth. For, to suppose, 
that the head of the state cannot even err, or 
be ignorant of a matter, would represent him 


as endowed with heavenly inspirations and 


elevated above humanity. Therefore, the only 
palladium of the rights of the nation is THE 


LIBERTY or THE PEN, kept within the limits 


of the highest reverence and love for the con- 
stitution, under which one lives, by the li- 
beral way of thinking of the subjects, which 
that instils even, (and the pens restrict one 
another of themselves, in order chat they may 
not lose their liberty). For to deny ie nation 


this liberty, is not only as much, as to de- 


prive ĩt of all claim to right i in regard to the 


chief ruler, (according to Hobbes), but to take 


away from the latter, whose will, merely by 


representing the universal will of the nation, 


gives orders to the subjects as citizens, all 
ee ere of that, Which, if he knew it, he 
himself weld; alter; -and: to put him in con- 
tradiction with himself. But to insmuateappre- 
hension to the head of the state, that, by think- 
ing for one's self, and, if I may use the ex- 
pression „by thinking aboud; disturbance or 
commotion may be stirred up in the state, is 
\ as much as to excite diffidence in his on po- 

cr or hatred against his people: 
But the universal principle, according to 
which GOIN} have $50 __ of their rights 
15 nega- 
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meh A hatt i 187 merely to 8 enn 

may be considered as not enacted by the chief 
legislative With ats best will ig contained in 

the position: TRE LEGISLATOR! WITH RE i 
GARD-TO. THE NATION, AN NOH DRCREER THAT | | 
WHICH: THE /NATTON obs eee Wargt 
REGARD: O THEMSELVES. ij it 3270 

When, erempli gratia „ che question is, 

Whether a law, which enjoins a certain; ecele? 4 
siastical constitution once established to ba 

perpetual, can be considered as arising from; Ys 

the proper will of the legislator (his eee 1 
let it first be enquired, Mhether a nation can | 
ordain it a law for itself, thatt certain pot. 


3 


I. , Bb. 


h tions and forms of faith af external religion!“ 

e once received shall. remain for er; and 

y whether it can hinder its posterity from maker 

n ing farther progress in introspactions into re- | | 
e- ligion, or fromaltering some old errours ? It LY 1 
1e obvious, that an original contract of the na- 
ke tion, which constituted this a;law ,,wouldamn + 

by itself be void: because it jars with the deatix; 

n, nation and end of humanitys cmebqü 8 

all lav made accordingly ãs not tobe considered aas 

he the proper will of the monarch, against which. 

n- therefore representations may be made. But ö 7 
re- in all cases, if any thing were even so enacted _ 7 
k- | by the chief legislature, universal, and public | 

ex- | judgments may, it is true, be given on it, 0 

or but verbal or ene can be made 

18 against it. 3 1 | 

po- In every eee ch there aunt be: unn. 

8 OBEDIENGE., under the mechanism of the con- 

to 


stitution of state according to coactive laws 
(which refer to the whole), but at the same 
Vol. I. 8 E time 
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time a $PFAIT OF LIBERTY! as every one, in 


that which concerns the universal duty of 
man, requires, in order not to fall into a con- 
tradiction with himself, to be convinced by 
reason, that this coaction is rightful. The, 
former, without the latter, is the immediate 


cause of all sEcnRT en For it is a 
natural propension of humanity to communi⸗- 
_ cate their thoughts to one another, especially 


on what concerns mankind: in general; and 
these societies Would cease, were this liberty 


favoured: -—) And by what elsei can come to 
| theo government the knowledge, Which pro- 


mots its o esseritiab design, than by ab- 


| lowüng the spirit of Hberty, s6!worthy; of re- 


verence, in both N arkd Its * 


manifest itbelt i iti und fan. 
Nowhere doeg a praxis passing by all 3 dure | 
prindiples' of rekhson decide with more pre“ 


sw ption on theory, than in the question con- 
cerning the requisites to good gonstitution 
of state. The reason is, that a legal constitu- 


tion of a long continuance | has accustomed 


the nation by degrees, to judge their felicity 


asd well as their rights according to the state in 
Which every thing has been hitherto in its 


quiet course; but not conversely to estimate 
the latter according to cohceptions, with 
wich reason would furnish them: but rather 
always to prefer that passive state to the dan- 
gerous situation, to seek a better (where that, 


Which Hypocrates gives to encourage the phy- 


sicians, is applicable, videlicet, judiciumm an- 


ceps, experimentifn periculosum).. As now all 


constitutions of a long W duration, what- 
e ever 
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vel ng they may have, vield, not- 
withstanding their: difference, the very ' Satin & 
result, nuffely; To be contented” . in that 
onskitütiön; -under'which one 16088; 80 116 
theory at all, „hen the WETFA nE OF ThE 

NATTON is“ considered, 13 1 in fact vali d, but 
every thing rests pen A pris obedient is 
experience. e 

But if there 4s Ar uch thiüg in reag6 
may be expressed by the term LAW OF 127555 ; 
and if this conception has a binding power for 
men, who are in a state of antagonism of 
their liberty towards one another, consequently 
objective (practical) reality, without needing ; 
to look to either the welfare or the misery 
which may arise to them therefrom (of which 
the knowledge rests upon experience merely): 
it is founded upon principles d priori (for, 
experience cannot teach What is right; and 

there is a THEORY of the law of state, without 
a consonancy with which no praxis whatever 
is valid. 

Against this now nothing can be Aden ed, 1 
but, that, though men have in their Wade 
the idea of the rights belonging to them, they, 
on account of their hardheartedness, are incap- 
able and unworthy, of being treated conform- 
ably to it, and therefore a chief power pro- 
ceeding according to rules of prudence merely 
must keep them in order. But this leap of 

& 1 desperation (salto ortale) is of such a nature, 
| that, when once not right, but only power, 
is in agitation, the nation may try theirs too, 
and thus render every legal constitution very 
unsecure. If chere is not something (such as 
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OF THE RELATION WHICH 2 THEORY BEARS 


'% 


TO THE PRAXIS IN THE LAW, oF FATIONS x 
CONTEMPLATED | IN AN UNIVERSAL PHILAN< 


THROPIC, THAT 18, COSMOPOLITICAL, view.* 


(Against Mares Mendelsohn). 5 


＋. the human species to be beloved on the 
. whole; or is it an object, which one must 
contemplate with' indignation , to which one 
indeed wishes (in order not to become a mis- 
anthrope) every sort of good, but never ex- 
pects this from it, con sequently niuss rather turn 
away from it? The answering of this question 
depends on the answer, which may be given 
to the foll owing ,. to wit, Are there in human 
nature predispositions, from. which one may 
infer, that the species will always proceed to 
the Lathes and that the bad of the present 
and of the past times will lose itself in the 
good of the future? For thus we may love 
the c at least in its constant approxi- 

| mation 


as It 18 wot 80 immediately abvios. how a nde phi: 
lantropical presupposition Ieads to a cosmopolitical constitu- 
tion, but this to t ppc founding of a law of nations, as a state, 
in which only. the predispositions of humanity , that render 
our species Wey, may be sufficiently developed; — - The 
conclusion of this section will present 0 connection to 
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mation to the good, otherwise we must either 
hate or despise it; the affectation of univer- 


Sal philanthropy (which would then be at most 
a love of benevolence only, but not of com- 
placency), may say to the contrary what it 
pleases. For that, Which is and remains bad, 
chiefly that i in the premeditated reciprocal vio- 


lation of the most sacred rights of mankind, 


one cannot , notwithstanding the greatest exer- 
tion to force one's self to love, avoid to hate; 
not directly in order to do men mischief, but 
to have as little to do with them as possible. 


Moses Mendelssohn was of the latter opi- | 


nion Jerusalem, sect. a. p. 44—47), Which 


1 opposed to his friend Lessing's hy pothesis 


of a divine education of the human species. 
It. is all a fancy with him : that the whole, 
the humanity here below, shall in process of 


time advance always and perfectionate itself, — 


We see, continues he, the hyiman species on 


5) the whole take small SOATINE s; and it never 


advanced a step forwards, without falling back 


a immediately afterwards with redoubled cele- 


rity to its former state. (That is exactly the 
Stone of Sisyp hus; ; and one supposes in this 


manner, like the Indian, „ the earth to be a 
lace of expiation for old sins, at present not 


possible to be remembered). — Again, Man 
$068 farther, but humanity continually wavers 
etween firm limits; but maintains, con- 


templated on the whole, in every period, near- 


ly the same degree of morality, the same mea- 
sure of religion and of irreligion, of virtue and 


of vice, of happiness (2) and of misery. — 


These assertions he introduces, by 18 
Do 
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Do: you deb: vine , what. the views .of 
Providence are with humanity? Invent no 
hypotheses' (he a little before named this theo- 


ry); look but to that, which actually happens, 


and,; could you cast an eye to the history of 
all times, to that, which has always hap- 
ened. This is matter of fact; this must 


have belonged to the design, must have been 
approved, or at least received in the s 4 


warden Find ; 
Jam of another opinion. _ If 5 it is an 
aspect worthy of a Deity, to see a virtuous 


man struggling with adversities and tempta- 


tions to bad, and yet stand out against them; 
it is an aspect highly unworthy, I will not 
say of a Deity, but even of the most common 


but well-meaning man, to see the human spe- 


cies make progress from period to period in 
virtue, and soon afterwards fall back just as 


deep into vice and misery. To behold this 1 


tragedy for a while may perhaps be affecting 
and edifying; but at last the curtain must 
drop. For at length it becomes a farce; and 
the actors do not tire of it, because they are 
fools, yet the spectator, who has enough in 


one act or another, becomes tired of it, when 
he can gather thence with reason, that the ne- 
ver- ending piece is perpetually che same. The 
punishment following at last may indeed, 


when it is a play merely, make amends for 
the disagreeable feelings by the end. But 


to allow vices without number (though with 


virtues intervening) to be actually heaped up 
upon one another, in order that there may one 
ay. be a great punizhment, is, is according to 
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Zur conceptions | ar least, even contrary to the 


morality of a wise Author and: "Governour of 
5 World. dy fa 


e may we vappoedl «hat; s as ae bu- 
man species is constantly advancing in regard 


to culture, as its end of nature, it is engaged 
in a progression to the better in regard to the 
moral end of its existence also, and that this 
is, it is true, sometimes interrupted, but ne- 
Ver discontinued. It is not necessary for me to 


prove this presupposition; its opposers must 
prove. For I rest upon my innate duty, so to 


act on posterity, in every member of che 
series of ge enerations, — wherein I (as a man 
in general) am, and with the requisite moral 


quality in me, yet not so good, as I ought to 


be, consequently as I could be, — chat they 


Shall always grow better (of which the possi- 


bility must also be supposed), and that thus 
this duty may be rightfully transmitted by in- 
heritance from the 0 one member of the genera- 
tions to the other. 
Let ever 80 ny Alban, fumiobea by ar- 
uments collected from history; be made against 
my hopes, doubts, which, were they prov- 
ing, might induce me to desist from a labour 


in appearance fruitless; I cannot, however, 


80 long as this cannot be made quite certain, 
exchange duty (as the liquidum) för the rule 


of prudence not to labour with a view 
to what, 18 impracticable (as the illiquidum, 
because it is hypothesis merely); and, how | 


uncertain soever I may always be and remain, 


whether the better is to be hoped for the hu- 


man species, this cannot derogate from the 
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maxim, consequently not from 1 its necessary 
presupposition in a ee Ms Rint it is 
feasable. 

This hope for betzwe times, ie neh 
an earnest desire to do any thing conducible 
to the universal weal, had never warmed the 
human heart, has at all times had influence 

on the Abe urs of the well- thinking; and the 
good Mendelssohn must have reckoned op this 
likewise, when he exerted himself with 80 
much zeal for the enlightening and for the 
welfare of the nation, to which he belonged. 
For to effectuate them of himself only, if 
others after him did not proceed farther on the _ 
same path, he could not reasonably hope. Not- 
withstanding the sad spectacle not so much of 
the evils, which afflict the human species from 
causes natural, as rather of those, which men 
do to one lber the mind becomes Serene 
by the prospect, that, in future, things 
may grow better; and indeed with disinter- 
ested benarolexice; when we shall have been 
long ago sunk into the grave, and shall not 
enjoy che fruit of the tree which we ourselves 
have planted. Empirical arguments against 
the success of this resolution formed on hope, 
avail nothing here. For, that that, which 
hitherto has not succeeded, will on that ac- 
count never succeed, does not justify desist- 
ing from a pragmatical or even a technical 
purpose (as, for example, that of travelling 
in the air in aerostatical balloons); 3 but still 
less a moral one, which, when its effecting is 
but not demonstratively impossible , 1s duty. 
W many proofs may be given, that the 
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human»speties; on'the whole, is actually.i in 
our age, an comparison with all the preced- 


ing ones, considerably advanced in the moral 


: self-reformation, (impediments of a short du- 
ration can prove nothing to the contrary): and 
that the olamour of its continually 1 increasing 
degeneracy proceeds directly from this, to wit, 
that, when it stands on a higher step of mo- 


rality „it sees still farther before it, and its 


judgment on that, which one is, in compa- 
rison with what one owughtto be, consequently 
our self- ensure, becomes always the stronger, 
the more steps of morality we have already 
ascended in the whole course of the world, 
with which we are become acquainted, 
If we enquire, by what means this ever- 
lasting! progression to the better may be main- 
tained and accelerated, we immediately per- 
ceive, that this consequence going to infinity 
does not depend so much on what we do (for 
instance the education which we give youth), 
and according to what method we proceed in 
order to effect it; as on that, which human 
nature does in us and with us, in order to 


force us into a track, which we would not 


easily keep of ourselves. For from it, or rather 
(because the bighest wisdom is requisite to 
the accomplishment of this end) from Provi- 
dence only, can we expect a consequence, 
which refers to the whole and from that to 
the parts, whereas men with their projects 
Set out but from the parts, nay, remain but 
with them, and can extend, it is true, their 
ideas, but not their binds: to the whole, 


| as Such, Which is too vast for them: especially 
| as 
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as they, in 0 pposition to one another i in their 
projects., will hardly unite of their own free 
determination. As violence on all sides, and 
the necessity arising therefrom „must finally 
bring a nation to the resolution, to submit 
themselves to the coaction, which reason it- 

self prescribes to them as a mean, namely, 
to subject themselves to- public law, and to 
enter into the state of a civil constitution; 3 80 
must necessity likewise from the incessant 
warring, hy which states endeavour to lessen 
and to subjugate one another, bring them at 
last, even against their will, either to enter 
into the state of a conopOlitical constitution; 
or, if such a state of universal peace is, on the 
other hand, still more dangerous to liberty 
(as has frequently been che case with over- 
grown, States), by bringing, to pass the most 
horrible despotism, this necessity must com- 
pel them to put themselves into a state, which 
indeed is not a cosmopolitical commonwealth 
under one head, but a juridical state of con- 
federation neveriheless according to A law of 
nations concerted in common. _ 

For as the advancing culture of states, with 
the propensity increasing at the same time to 
aggrandize one's self at the expence of others 
either by cunning or by force, must multiply, 
wars, aud occasion still greater expences by 
armies (with constant pay) more and more 
augmented, maintained on a permanent foot- 
ing aud in discipline, and furnished with in- 
struments of war always becoming more nu- 
merous; mean-while the prices of all the ne- 
cessaries of life 3 increase continually, without 


leaving 
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leaving an Hog; 'that'a bropdfrionally ad- 
vancing accession of the metals representing 
them Will accrue; ' besides no peace Jasts 80 
1 that the savings during it would be ade- 
_ quate to the expences of the next war, to 
which the invention of a national debt is an 
ingenious expedient, it is true, but annihilat- 
ing itself at last: so impotency must finally 
effectuate what good will ought to have done, 
but did not: That every state become so or- 
ganized in its interiour, that not the head of 
the state, to whom the war is in fact attended 
with no charges (because he carries it on at 
the expence of another, to wit, the nation) 
but the nation, who actually defray the char- 
ges of it, shall have the deciding voice, Whe- 
ther theres shall be war or not (for which in- 
| deed the realising of that idea of the original 
compact must be necessarily presupposed). 
For I make no doubt but these, from a mere 
appetite for aggrandizement, or. on account 
of an opiniative verbal offence merely, would 
avoid the danger of exposing themselves to 
indigence and misery , which the Tedd of the 
State never suffers. 
And ths posterity (upon whichno Flurdens 
are laid by its progenitors), may always advance 
to the better, even in a moral sense, without 
a love to the, but only the self. love of every 
age, being the cause of it: as every common- 
Wealth, unable to offer violence to another, 
must adhere” to right only, and may hope 
with reason, that other states, formed i in the 
same inen; Will assist it in this. | 
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This is however but opinion 1 merety. | 
| hypothesis: uncertain „like all judgments, 
which would give to an intended effect; that 

is not totally in our power, its only Sitable 
cause natural; and, even as such (hypothesis), 
it does not contain, in a state already subsist! 
ing, a principle for the subjects to obtain it 
by force (as above-mentioned), but only for 
| 3 of states free from coaction. Though 42 
does not just lie in the nature of man, accord- 
ing ta che common, order, to forego arbitrably \ 
any ching o of his power, in pressing circum- 
stances it 38 not impossible; so it cannot be 
considered as an expression unsuitable to the 
moralzvishes and hopes of men (with the con- 
sciqusness of their inability), to look for the 
circumstances thereto requisite from Provi- 
dence, who. wall, procure a success to the end 
of humanity in its, whole species for the at- 
tainment of its final destination by the free 
use of its powers, $0 far as they extend, to 
which success the ends of men,  colinileved Se- 
parately. act in direct opposition For even 
the counter-action of the inclinations . (from 
which arises the bad) among one: another, fur - 7 
nishes, reason with a free play, to subdue them 
aliogether; and, instead of the bad, Which 


when it ance exists, maintains itself hence- 
forward of d | | | 

Human, nature. appears e less amt 
able, than in the relation of whole nations to 
one another. Neither the self-sufficiency, nor 
the property, of the one state is a moment se- 


cure against the other. . The will to Subjugate | 
8 Gs one 
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another, or tolessen whit belongs to an6ther, al- 


Ways exists; and the arining for defence, which 77 
| often ndert peace yet more burdenseme, and 


more destructive to the internal welfare, than 
even war itself, must never cease. Against this 
no other mean, is possible, than a law of na- 
tions founded upon public laws accompanied 


With potency, to which every state must sub- 


ject itself (according to the analogy with a ci 


vil law or a law of state for single men). — 


For a constant universal peace. by the balance 
of the powers of Europe 80 named, is, Hke 


Swift's house, (which was built by art archi. 


tect so exactly according to all the' ds öf 
equilibrium, that, a sparrow happening. to 


perch upon it, it immedzätely fell to the ground) 


a mere e — But it may be said that 
states will never subject themselves to such 
coactive laws; and the proposal of an uni- 
versal statè of nations, to whose power all 
single states shall submit themselves of their 


own accord, in ordef to obey its Iads, höwWw 


ever melodiously it may sound in the theory 
of a St. Pierre, or of a Rousseau, is of no vali- 
dity in the praxis: as it Has always been de- 
rided by great statesmen, but still more by 
heads of states, as A a pedantic childish idea of 
the schools. 5 
Whereas, for a part, I conlitle in the 
theory, which sets out from the principle of 
right, as the relation between men and states 
ought to. de, and which recommends to the 
terrestrial gods the maxim, at all times to 
proceed so in their differknces, that such an 


universal state of nations nay be thereby in- 
troduced, | 
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troduced, and therefore to PROM it possible 
(in praxi), and that it can be; but I confide 
at the same time (in subsidium) in the nature 
of things, which compels to go, where one 
does not go willingly (Fata volentem ducunt, 
nolentem trahunt). In this is then taken into 
the account human nature which, as reve- 
rence for right and duty is always alive in it, 
I neither can nor will hold so immersed in the 
bad, that the morally practical reason after 
many unsuccessful essays shall not at last gain 
a complete victory over it, and also represent 
it human nature) as amiable. We therefore 
maintain, that, in a cosmopohtical view, what 
is valid in theory from grounds of reason, is 
valid i in che 1 like wise. ) 
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Thoxe, 'who consider the publication of a 
book as the use of the property in a copy 


script from the author, or as a transcript of it 
from an actual editor), and then, however, by 
the reservation of certain rights, whether of 
the author” s, or of this editor's, who is put in 
possession by him, have a mind to limit the 
use still to this, namely, that it is not per- 
mitted to counterfeit it, can thereby never, 
attain the end. For the authors property in 
his thoughts « or sentiments (though it were not 
granted that such a property has place accord- 
ing to external laws) remains to him notwith-. 
Standing the counterfeit; , and, as an CXPTESS. 
conbent of the vendees of a book to such a li- 
mitation of their property cannot Has place,” 


14 U 


PS. how 


. * Would an editor attempt to bind- every body, who 
3 his work, to the condition, to be accused of em- 
ezzeling 5 property of another intrusted to him, if either | 

intention ly, or 55 his indönsiderateness, the copy, Which 
Hage Neef were used 4or the 5 Pose of See feitin 965 


ody Would consent to this; because he Would ther 


the Ui de The Work would therefore remain upon the 
editors ande, 
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how much less would a merely preaaned one 
suffice to their obligation? 2 

I believe, however, to have reason to con- 
sider we publication not as the trading with 
goods n one's own name, but as the eee 
ing of business in the name of: another, to wit, 
the author, and in this manner to 19 able to 


represent easily and distinctly the wrongful- 


ness of counterfeiting books. My argument, 


Which proves the editor's right, is contained 


in a ratiocination; after which follows a se- 
cond, wherem the  countarſeiters. pretension 


| shall be n 
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Deduction of this Editor's Right against the 


| Counter feiter 
1 


Whoever transacts | another's. business in 
_ name and yet against his will, is obliged 


0 N up to him, or to his attorney, all the 
pro 


ts that may arise therefrom, and. to repair 
all the loss, which is thereby occasioned to 
either the one or the other. | 
Now the counter feiter i is he, who transacts 
another's business (the author” 5) and so on. 


Therefore he is obliged to give up to the 
author, or to his attorney (the etc. 


Proof of the Maſor: Rl 


As the” agent, who intrudes himself, acts 


in the name of another in a manner not per- 


ec, he. has no claim to the profit, Which 
of Al, 's LA arises 
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arises from this wess ; but he, in whose 
name he carries on the business, or another 
attorney, to whose charge the former e 
committed it, possesses the right, to appro- 
priate this profit to himself, as the fruit of 
his property. Besides, as chis agent injures 
the possessor's right by intermeddling nullo 
Jure with other's affairs, he must of necessity: 
pay all damages sustained. This lies beyond 
a doubt in the elementary conceptions of the 
law of nature. . 


| Proof of the Minor. 


The first point of the minor is, That the 
editor transacts the business of another by the 
publication. — Here every thing depends on 
the conception of a book, or of a writing in 
general, as a labour of che author's, and on 
the conception of the editor in general (whe- 
ther he be attorney or not). Whether a book 
be a commodity, which the author, either 
mediately or by means of another, can traffic 
with the public, therefore, alienateveither with | 
or without reservation of certain rights; or | 
vhether it is not rather a mere use of his powers 
(opera), which he can concede, it is true, to 
others, but never alienate? Again, Whether 
che editor transacts his business in his own 
name, or another's. business 1 in the name of, 
another? ES 
In a book as a riding the author opticks to 
his reader; and he, who printed it, Speaks 
By his copies not for himself, but entirely in 
3333 | the 
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© the name of the author. The editor exhibits 
him as speaking publicly, and mediates}but 


the delivery of this speech to the. public. Let 


the copy of this speech, whether it be in the 


handwriting or in print, belong to whom it 
will; yet to use this for one's self, or to traſſic 
with it, is a business, which every owner of it 
may conduct in his own name and at pleasure. 


But to let any one speak publicly, to publish 


his speech as such, is as much as to say, to 


speak in his name, and, in a manner, to say 


to the public, A writer lets you know, teaches 
you etc, this or that literally by me. I answer 


for mothing, not even for the liberty, which he 


takes, to speak publicly through me; I am 
but the mediator of its coming to you; that 
is no doubt a business, which one can execute 


in the name of another only, but never in 


one's own (as editor). The editor furnishes 
in his own name the mute instrument of tlie 
delivering of a Speech of the author's to the 
public; but he can publish the said speech 
by printing, consequently show himself as the 
person, by whom. the author addresses the 
public, but in the names of the author. 

The second point, of the minor is, That 


the counter ſeiter undertakes the (author's) busi- 


ness, not only without any permission from 


A book is the instrument of the delivering of a speech 
to the public, not merely of the thoughts, as pictures, a 
symbolical representation of an idea, or of an event. What 


is the most essential is, that it is no hing, which is thereb 
delivered; but an opera, namely, a speech, and that literal. 


In naming it a mute instrument, I distinguish it from what 

delivers the speech by a sound, as, for instance, a speak- 

ing trumpet, nay, even the mouth of others, 
k "4 C24 ; IPRS 7 IN 5 9 8 4 1 — 8 
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the proprietor. * but even contrary to his will. 
For ag he is a counterfeiter, only because he 
invades the province of bother. who is au- 
thorized by the author himself to publish the 
work; the question is, Whether the author L 
can confer the same faculty on another, and 
consent thereto, It is however clear, "that: 
as then each of them, the first editor and the 
erson afterwards usurping the publication of 
che work (the counterfeiter), would manage 
the author's business with the same public, 
the labour of the one must render that of the 
other useless and be ruinous to both; there- 
fore a contract of the author's with an editor 
with the reservation, to allow to another still 
the publication of his work, is impossible; 
consequently 13 author was not entitled to 
give the permisslon to any other (as counter- 
feiter), and the latter should not have even pre- 
sumed this; by consequence the counterfeit- 
ing of books is a business totally contrary to 
the will of the proprleter; and xo ndern 
in his name. | 
From this ground it ae that 3 not the. 
author, but the editor authorized by him, is 
lesed. For as the former has entirely given 
up his right to the managing of his business 
with the public to the editor and; without re- 
servation, to dispose of it otherwise; so the 
latter is the only proprietor of the transaction 


ö 
3 of this business, and the counterfeiter en- 
ö croaches on the eden, but not on the author. 
But as this: right. af; transacting a business, 
i which, if nothing particular has been agreed 
on concerning it, may be done just as well 
; 1 . Loos Go 
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by another, is not to be considered of, itself 


as inalienable (jus përsonalissimum); the edi- 


tor, as he is invested with full power, Has the 
| faculty of making over his right of publication 


to another; andas the author must, consent 
to this, he, who undertakes the business from 
thi wecond” hand, is not counterfeiter, but 


rightfully authorized editor, that is, one, to 


whom the editor, who was put in possession by 
the autlior, has transferred his Fleufperence. 
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| Refutation of the S e s pretended Right 


against the Editor. 


The question remains still to be answered, 
Whether, as the editor abalienates the ik 
of his author to the public, the consent of the 
former (and of course of the latter, who gave 
him authority) to every use of it at pleasure, 
consequently to reprinting it, does not follow 


from the property in the copy, however dis- 
agreeable it may be to him? For gain per- 


haps enticed him to undertake with this risk 


the business of editor, without excluding the 
purchaser from it by an express contract, be- 


cause this might have been hurtful to his busi- 
ness. — That the property of the copy does 


not furnish this right Lprove by the Sollowng | 
ratiocination: | ; 

A personal positive right against another 
can never be derived per the Moperer of a 
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But -the right of publishing a work isa 
personal positive right. 
Therefore it never can be ee from the: 


a we a thing (the N only. 
| Proof Wy the Major. e 


Wich the property of. a thing is font: con- 
jones he negative right, to resist any one, who 
would hinder? me from the use of it at pleasure; 
but a positive right against a person, to demand 
of him to perform something or to serve 
me in any thing, cannot arise from the mere 
property of a thing. It is true this latter might 
by a particular agreement be added to the con- 
tract, whereby I acquire a property from any 
body; for example, that, when I purchase a 
commodity , the vender shall send it to a cer- 
tain place free from expences. But then the 
right against the person, to do something for 
me, does not proceed from the mere property 


of my purchased thing, but from a Particular 
contract, 


Prof oF this Mi inor. 


One has a right f in the I which bu can 
dispose of at pleasure in his own name. But 
what he can perform but in the name of an- 
other, he transacts this business so, that the 
other is thereby bound, as if it were trans- 
acted by himself. (Ouod quis facit per alium, 
ipse fecisse putandus est). Therefore my right 
to the transacting of a business in the name 
of another 1 is a n positive right, namely, 
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to. necessitate the author of the business to 
guaranty something, , to wit, to answer for 


ry thing, which he has done by me, or to 
hk he. obliges himself through me. The 
publishing of the work now is a speech to the 
public (by printing). inthe: name of theauthor, 


con8equently_ a business in the name of an- 


other. Therefore the right to it is a right of 
the editor's against a person: not merely to 


defend himself in the use of his property at 
pleasure against him; but to necessitate him 


D* 


to acknowledge and to answer for as his own 


a certain business, which the editor trans- 
pn in his name, — en a perepnal 
positive right. 


The copy, accordivig to which the editor | 


prints, is a work of the author's (opus), and 


7 belongs totally to the editor, after he has pur- 


chased it, either in the manuscript, or printed, 
and can do every thing with it he pleases, and 


what can be done in his own, name; for that 


is a requisite of the complete right in a thing, 
id est, property. But the use, Which he can- 
not make of it but only in the name of an- 
other, (videlicet, the author), is a business 
(opera), that this other transacts by the pro- 
prietor of the copy, whereto besides the pro- 
perty a particular contract is requisite. 


| Now the publication of a book. is a busi- 
ness, which can be tiansacted but in the 


name of another (to wit, the author, whom 


the editor presents as speaking to che public 
through him); therefore the right thereto can- 
not pertain to the rights, which adheré to the 


ied of a hal; , daun can Serene * 
ut 
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but by a particular contract with the author. 
Who publishes without such a contract with 
the author (or, When he has already granted 
this right to another, as proper editor, with- 
out a contract with him) is the counterfeiter, 
who then leses the proper editor, and must 
make amends to him for all damages. 
Duni versal Observation. 
That the editor transacts his business of 
editor, not merely in his own name, but in 
the name of another,“ (to wit, the author), 
and without His consent cannot transact it at 
all, is confirmed from certain obligations | 
which, according to universal acknowledg- 5 
ment, he is laid under. If the author, after 
he had: delivered his manuscript to the editor 
to be printed, and the latter had bound him- 
self thereto, were dead; the editor has not 
the liberty to suppress it as his property; but 
the public has a right, in case of a want of 
heirs, either to force him to publish the book, 
or to give up the manuscript to another, who 
offers to publish it. For it is a business, 
which the author had a mind to transact with 
the public, and which he accepted as trans 
actor. It was not necessary that the public 
Should know of this promise of the author's, 


* Though the editor is at the same time author, both bu- 
sinesses are different! and he publishes in the character of 
| a trader, what he wrote'in the charamer of a man of letters. 
But we may set aside this case, and restrict our .exposition:* 
but to that, where the editor is not at the same time the 
author; it will afterwards be easy to extend the consequence 


to the first case like wise. 
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or to Jeet of 3 it; it acquires this right against 
the editor (to perform something) by the law 
only. For he possesses the manuscript but on 
condition, to use it for the purpose of a busi- 
ness of the author's with the public; but this 
obligation towards the public remains, though 
that towards the author has ceased. Here a 


right of the public to the manuscript is not | 


built upon, but upon a business with the au- 
thor.” Should the editor give out the author's 


work, after his death, mutilated, falsified 
or. interpolated, or 16t the necessary number | 


of copies for the demand be wanting; the 
public would be entitled to force 7M to 
more justness, and to augment the number 
of the copies, but otherwise to provide for 
this elsewhere. All which could not have 
place, were the editor's right not deduced from 
a business that he transacts between the au- 
thor and the public in the name of the former. 
+ © To this'@bligation. of the editor's, which 
will probably be granted, a right founded 
_ thereupon must however correspond, namely, 
the right to all that, without which that obli- 
gation could not be fulfilled. This is, That 
he shall exercise the right of publication ex- 
clusively , because the rivalry of others in his 
business would render the transaction of it 
practically impossible for him, | 
A4 copy of works of art, as things, which 


Was rightfully acquired, may be imitated, or 


otherwise modelled at pleasure, and chose 
imitations publicly sold, without requiring 
the consent of the author ofj the original, or 


of him, whom he used as the workmaster of 
| - his 
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his ideas. A drawing, Which any one has 
delineated, or got engraved by another, or 
executed in stone, in metal, or in stucco, 
may be copied, and the copies publicly sold; 
as every thing, that one can perform with: 
his thing in his own name, requires not the 
consent of another. Lippert's. Dactyliotec | 
may be imitated by every possessor of it, who 
understands it, and exposed to sale, and. the 
inventor. of it has. no right to complain of en 
croachmient on his business. For it is a work 
(opus, not opera, alterius) which every body, 5 
who possesses it, may, without even mentioning 
the name of the inventer, alienate, of course 
imitate, and use in public traffic in his o n 
name as his on. [ But the writing. of another 
is the speech of a person (opera); and who» 
ever publishes it can speak to the public but 
in the name of this other, and say nothing 
more of himself, than that the author makes 
the; following. speech to the public khrough 
him (AEN 18 Eipliopolæ.) For it is a con- 
tradiction, To make in his o¹n name A; - 
speech which, according to his own notice, 
and conformably to the demand of the public, 
must be the speech-of- another. The reason 
| why all. Works af art, of others may be imi-, 
tated. for. public sale, but books, which have 
their editor already put in possession, dare, 
not be counterfeited, lies in this, That the 
former are works (opera 7. ds. Adler” acts, 
{ (opere),. those may be as things: existing off 
themselves, but these can have their existence, 
but in a person. W these belong 


to, 
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to the person of: the Aub exclusively 3“ and 
he has an inalienable right (Jus personalissi- 


mum) always to speak himself through every 


. a” . 


; It before his face); but an 1 10 Tight, In his oven person, 


ether, that is, nobody dares make che same 
Speech to the public but in his (the author 8) 


name. But when one alters (abridges, aug- 


ments, or retouches) the book of another 80, 
chat it would now be even Wrong to glve it 
out under the name of the author of the origi- 
nal; the retouching | in the proper. name of 


the publisher is no counterfeit and therefore 


not prohibited. For here another author 
transacts by his editor another business than 


the first, and consequently does not intrench 


on his business with the public; he repre- 


sents not chat author, as speaking through him, 
but another. The translation into another 8 
language cannot be held a counterfeit; for 


it is not the same speech of the- author, Tough 
the thoughts may be exactly the same. 


i Were the idea of a copyright, or of the 


publication of books in general, bottomed 


_ been Welkkundersteodkt wt. elaborated 
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| {* + The. e ** vhs prop pedro uf > may both 
427 of it with equal right: , is my book l- but in a diffe- 


rent sense. The former takes the Go; As a Writing, or a 


Ten the latter as the mute. instrument merely of the 


ning, of the speech to him, or to.the public, rhat is, 
4 cop his ri be of the author s however is no right in 
the thing, namely, the copy (for the proprietor may burn 


to wit, to hin by another from reading it to the public 


without his consent, Which consent can by no means be 
preumed,, because he bas ee en it exclugiyely. to 
another. 3 
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(as I flatter myself it is possible) with the ele- 
gance requisite to the Roman juridical learn- 
ing; the complaint against the counterfeiter 
might be brought before a court, without first 
needing to ask on that account for a new law. 
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WWhethe this satirical inscription on the 
of a Dutch inn, on which is painted 
a 3 be levelled at mankind in general, 
at the heads of states in particular, whose 
voracious appetite for war is utterly insa- 
tiable, or at philosophers onlx, who willingly 
indulge in the agreeable reverie of a perpetual 
peace, may be left undetermined. 
But, as the practical politician, with great 
complaisance towards himself, is wont to look. 
down with disdain on the theoretical, as a 
schoolsage, whose ideas, being but mere 
creatures of the mind, and-of course totally 
void of reality, can be productive of no dan- 
ger Whatever to the state, which must be 
founded upon principles ef experience, and 
who may be allowed to pursue his own method, 
without the public statesman's taking any no- 
tice of it, the author of. the present sketch 
| V2: __ $tipulates - 
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_ 8tipulates, expressly, that the practitioner, in 
case of a dispute with the theorist, must act so far 
consequentially, as not to imagine to perceive 


danger to the state in opinions, which he has 
ventured to communicate freely to the public; 
— by which clausula salvatoria the author 
hopes to have sufficiently guarded himself 
against every malicious interpretation. 
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| THE | PABLIMINARY. ARTICLES | or PERPETUAL 
PEACE AMONG STATES. 
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N. an e of peace, ire into GinS: con- 
cluded. with the secret reservation of 
matter for a Future u War , Pro. to be valid as 


a peace. Eta NF 
For it would then be. a mere truce „a sus- 
pension of hostilities, but not a peace, which 


signifies the termination of all hostilities, and 


to add to Which the epithet perpetual is a sus- 
picious pleonasm. The present causes of a 


future war, though not yet known perhaps to 


the contracting parties themselves, are, let 


them be searched for with ever 80 much dex- 
terity in the documents of archives, and picked 


out of them, with ever so much acuteness, 


altogether removed by the conclusion of 
peace. The reservation (reservatio mentalis) of 
old pretensions” to be first excogitated after- 


wards, of which neither party may at present 
make mention, because they are both toomuch 


exhausted to. continue the war, with the bad 


will, to embrace the first opportunity favo urable 
to this end, belongs ie of Iesuits, 
70 2 8 and 
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and 1 is, Abend the matter 6. i Judged as it is in 


c yon» * 


itself, beneath the dignity of a regent, as the 
compliance with such K 70 8 18 + 5 
chat of a minister. - Logs . 

But when, according to enlightened con- 
ceptions of politics, the real honour of the 
State is made to consist, by whatever means, 
in the continual augmentation of potency, 
that judgment is evidently scholastic and pe- 
dantic. 

2. No state subsisting of itself (it-is all one 
here whether great or small) ought to be acquired 
by.,qnother state by either, inheritance, exchange, 
Reyrehave , or onation. $2 

A state is not a patrimony (ike the ground | 
upon which it has its seat). It is a society 
of men, of whom, nobody, but itself, has the 


d command and the dis one But to insert it, 


which, as a stock itsel has Its. .OWn roots, like 
_ a, gratt into, another state, is to destroy its 
existance, as, a moral person, and to reduce 
this to a ching, and is therefore inconsistent 
with the idea- of the original contract, with- 
out which no right « over a nation can ; con- 
ceived.* Every body knows to what danger 
the prejudice of this mode of ; acquisition has | 
in our days exposed Europe, for the other 
quarters of the world never even surmised 
that states too could wed one another, partly 
as a new Sort of i to Tender, themselves 


q 


| (2 An DEFINE empire is not a state, ie can be in- 

d by another, sfaté, but whose right to govern may 
Ho! transmitted by Areca to r r hogcal person. 
The state ES; uires then a regent, but not Phys regent, as 


such (chat is? who e empire) the state. 
HE C * 5 5 more 


* 
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Free Fos BY family alliances without the: 
expence of forces, and partly to etefltl che ter“ 
ritory. — Also the hiring dut of the troo 

| of. one state to another, against an enemy . 
is not commoôn td both, belongs to this head; 
for the subjects are thereby used and ming 
as things, to- be disposed of ar pleasure. 32105 


— Standing urimies 2 Perpentits) ought: 


in time to cease totally.” K te Ge HS 8 N 


Por they continütny menuave⸗ other i 
with war, by the readiness to appear always 
prepared for it; and egg these on to surpu 
one anbter in (e number of armed ment, 
_ which has nb hounds, and, as by the moneys 
bestowed thereon” peace becomes : stil more 
burdensome at last than a sort War, the 
irq ccagion' offensive wärs; in order 
o get rid of this burden; besides, to be hired 
155 to kill, or to be Killed; seems to imp 
d ub of men as mere Mmckines and tools in- 
the hands of aflöther (the'state), which is in- 
coMipatible' Wirk die richts bf che humanity 
in our dwn person. The Vokinkary martial 
exercises of ke Arbe performed at statad 
periöds, on Pürpöse' to defend æhemselves aud 
their native country aj guirist the invasions and 
irrtiptions of a forelpr. enemy, are of a totally 
different nature. — The accumulation of 
riches, being contsidered by other states as a 
menace of Wär, would i the same manner 
necessitate to Preventive attacks (because of 
a the, three powers, the poiber of an army, whe 
power of alliance, and the power of ' moniey; 
the latter 1 be the instrument eee 
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most wha depended on; ie ing difficulty to 


disgover /the;$7e, pf it did not oppose). 


20 No national debts qught ta- be contracted 
relatively, to gaternal.Staternſfairs.; 


To seek assistance either without or Lp ct _ 
the-8tate far the behoof of the agqnomy of the 
country (the, repairing. of xnads, new sett tle- 
ments, providing magazines against years of 


scarcity, and 80 on), is a resqurcè unsuspected. 
Buh, as an engine for the different Powers to 


- connteract. one another, a system of credit, 


(cha ingenious invention of a commercial na- 
wen an che present century) in which debts 
arcumulate 19 infinite, isa dangerous power 

reasure tor the purpose 
of carrying on war, that exceeds. the treasures 


of all other states taken collęctively, and can 
newer be ęchausted but by. the taxes falling | 

short, Which must ieee take place at Jast 
büt which system may by, the animation of 


commerce;,by means of the; reaction of indu- 


stry and gain, still be lo maintened. This 
facility abe War, . with the 


malination thereto.of those possessing potency, 
Which would Sem to be inherent in human 
Nature, is a great obstacle to. perpetual peace, 


ta surmount which must be so much the more 

as preliminary article of this, because the na- 
tional bankruptcy. inevitable at length must 
imvolve in the ruin many other states unde- 
Servedly, which would be a manifest lesion of 
the latter. Consequently they are entitled to 


unite Ghemagiyes i in order to oppose Such « dan- 
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5. Ng State ought to ig intermeddle. Forcibly 
: with eee an ek ö gnother 
4e 


7 to "whe beende of another. ae we 


et] Ca. Þ 


1 incurred 907 its e ny consequent 
licentiousness and the bad example, which 
one free. person sets another, is, generally 
«peaking. (as scandalum agceptum) no lesion 
him. No room would be left for doubt, 
cho d a state through. internal dissensions 
de its self into two parts; each of which 
e a separate state of itself chat lays 
claim to the whole; | where to assist one of 
them would not be laid to the charge of an- 
other state as intermeddling with the consti- 
tution of the other (for it is then an anarchy). 
But so long as this intestine war is not de- 
cided, this intermeddling of foreign powers 
would be a violation of. the rights of an inde- 
pendent. nation, struggling but with its own 
internal disease, therefore, even a scandal 
given, and would render i insecure the autono- 
my of all states. EE les 
6. No state, at war with e ought ES. - 
allow itself to carr on hostilities of a nature 
that must render anon pe the mutual con fi- 
dence in the future peace; as are employing 
assassins ( percussores), poisoners, (venefici), 
0 breaking capitulation, and the instigation of | 


treason (perduellio), etc. in the State with which 
war is waged. | 
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3 These figs dishondurable orrvthirelts.. For 
| some confidence in the cast of mind 'of the 
1 enemy musk still remain, even in war, else 
== - no. peace could ever be concluded, and the 
1 hostilities would break c out into a war of exter- 
8 mination (bellum mnternetinum) ; as war is but 
the sad mean of necessity to maintain one's 
right by force 1 in the state of wo, Where 
there is no tribunal chat can judge legally; 
where neither of the parties can be declared an 
upjust enemy, because that süpposes the. sen- 
tence of à judge, but the issue decides (as if it 
were by an ordeal) on  whose, side the right is; 
but no punitive War between states is cogi- 
48 table, because no relation of a suf erior to an 
=. inferiour exists among them. — "Hence fol- 
| Jows', that f a war of extermination, where the 
5 extirpation can reach both parties at once, and 
- © together With them every right too, would 
| let everduring peace have bi but 1 in "the vast 
sepulchre of the whole human race. ''Where- 
fore such a War, and of course the means 
thereto, must absolutely not be permitted. — 
It is obvious that the use of the above-named 
means ungvoidably leads to such a war, be- 
cause those Hellish arts, äs they are base! in 
themselves, were they practised” would not 
be long confined to the theatre of 'v war, as for 
instance, the use of spies (uti exploratoribus), 
where nothing but the dishonourableness. of 
| others (which cannot be eradicated) is turned 
+ to profit, but would be exercised during peace 
Kkewiges and thus totally 1 1 91 the design 
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The laws above-mentionedare objectively, 
chat 4 4s, inthe intention of those having power, 
merely prohibitory laws, ,yet some of them are. 
of the strict Species (leges strictie) valid without 
distinction of circumstances, Which 11 
insist upon abolishment (as No. I's: 6.), 
others, however, (as No, 8, 3, 40 Ieh, 


not as exceptions to the rule of right, but yet il 


in regard to Its exercise, through circumstan- 
ces, are subjectively with reference to the mo- 
ral faculty enlarging (teges lats), af and imply, 
permission to adjourn: che execution, without 
losing sight of the end, which does not allow 
of this adjournment (exempli gratia, of the 
resfitution of the liberty taken away from cer- 


tain states, according to No. 2.) ad calendas 


gracas' (as Augustus was in the habit of pro- 


| mising), consequently the non- -restitution, but, 


in order, that it may not be done precipitantly 
and so contrary to the design itself, only the 
delay. For the prohibition here concerns but 
the mode of acquisition, which ought; not to 
obtain for che future, but not the state of po. 
Session, Which, though. it has not the requiaits' 
title of law, was, according to the public opi- 


nion of those times eine putative acquisition), 
held righiful.“ Fi | 


P 
K 
4 


0 e i has not ED doubted 5 reason, 
whether, besides the commandment (lege praeceptivae), 
and interdiction (Ileges prohibitioae), there can be still laws 
of permission (leger permassivae) of pure reason. For lavvs in 
general imply a ground of objective practical necessity, but 
permission ons of practical 3 of certain actions; 


consequently @ permissive law would im ply a necessitation 


to an action, to that, to which one. cannot be necessitated, 
which, if the object 'of the law had the same signification 
in both references, would be a Wan, — However 
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352 _ ESSAYS, AND- , 
the pres pooed Frohibicion refers here in the permissive 
law but to. the future mode of acquisition of a- right (for 
instance, by inheritance), but the exemption from this pro- 


Toy & I. 5 * f 
hibitiony id et, the permission, to the present state of 


Possession, which latter may. in the transition from the 


state ot nature to the civil state, as a wrongful, yet hongur. 


able poisession (possessio putative) according ta a permissive 


law of the right of nature, still continue henceforth, though 


4 putative possession, as soon as it is cognised as such, is 


interdicted in the state of nature, as also is a similar mode 


of acquisition in the subsequent civil state (after the transi- 
tion is made), which moral faculty of the contiuual pos- 
ses ion, were such a putative acquisition to be in the civil 
State, would not have place; for there, directly after the 
discovery of its wrongfulness, it as a lesion must cease. 

My design here Was to make the teachers of the law of 
nature bitte, but by the Way, to the conception of, a lex 
permissiva,, which naturally presents itself to/a reason ca- 
pable of divig systematically; chiefly, as use is fre- 


quently; made PR in the civil (or statute-) law, only with 


e distinction, that the prohibitory law ' exists there of 


itself only, but the i is not as a limping condi- 
tion (as it onght to be) included in that law, 


18 ib erde, let it. be now No. 1, No. 2, No. 5. and 80 
on to in 2 81 ddec | 

hut contingently, not according Fon a principle, but by 
gropin ; mong occurring cases; for otherwise the condi- 
bis 5 1 25 been in the, Formule of the prohibitory law, 
whereby it would have then become a permissive' law at 


: rhe. 4a e time. — It is therefore much to be: regretted, 
1 c Nr ö . « - -v.* @ 4 
equally'iwise. and acute countiof Windischgrætz, which di- 
rectly urged the latter, was go soon neglected. For the 


lat the ingenious, though never resolved, problem' of the 


ossibility of such a formule (similar to the mathematical) 


36 the only genuine test of a consequential permanent legis- 


F Wo, og Fergere > 109, named, foci al 
ways remain ä pions wish. — Otherwise there will be 
general laws, 


* ; . 2 
ception of a law seems to require. 
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| | but thrown 
in among the \exceptions. — It is then said: this or that 


nity, the permissions are superadded to the law 


merely (which are valid in the general), but 
no unversal lavvs (which are universally valid), as the con- 
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The state of peace among 


(ctatus naturalis), which is rather a state of 


ztitution or other. : 
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en, who live 
* beside one another, is no state of nature, 


war, that is, though not always open hosti- 
lities, an everlasting menace with them. The 
state of peace must therefore be established??? 
for the forbearance from hostilities is not yet 
security for it, and, unless security be given 5 
to one neighbour by another (but which can 
be done in a juridical state only), the former 
may treat the latter, of whom he has demanded 
it, as an enemy.“ | e | 
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* It is commonly supposed, that I dare not proceed in a 

hostile manner against another, but only when he has in- 

jured me actively, and it is perfectly correct, when we are 

both in the civil (legal) state: For he, having entered into 

this state, gives me (by means of the magistrate, who has 

power over us both) the requisite security. — But the 
person (or the nation) in the mere state of nature deprives # 
me of this security, and, as he is beside me, wrongs me by 
this very state, not actively (facto), yet by the lawlessness 
of his state (s:ati injuste), whereby I am constantly threat- 
ened by him, and I can compel him, either to enter into a 
common legal state with me, or to leave my neighbourhood. 
— The postulate then, upon which all the following ar- 
ticles bottom, is: All men, who can have reciprocal in- 
fluence on one another; must helong to some one civil con- 
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rank under it, is: | 


| ( Jus crvtteatis) , 


bitrable, but necessary relatively to the idea of a perpetual 
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- AU juridical constitution now, as to the persons „ Who 


1. That according to the civil lau of men, in a nation, 


2. according to the lab of nations of states in relation to 
one another (jus fentium dd 

3. that according to the cormopolitical law, 80 far as 
men and states, standing in external relation influencin 
one another, are to be considered as citizens of an eee 
State of men (Jus cosmopoliticum). This division is not ar- 


eace. For, were but one of these in the relàtion of the 
physical influence to the other, and yet in the state of na- 


ture, the state of war would be therewith conjoined, to bs 


delivered from which, is here the very design. 
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DEFINITIVE ARTICLE, THE FIRST-/, 
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The civil Constitution ought to be republican in 
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T! e Ppublican'®* is that constitution, which 
is founded, first, according to principles 
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© Juridical) (consequentiy external) liberty cannot, as is 
commonly dove, be defined, by the; moral faculty, To dg 


what one 8 provided one wrongs nobody. For what 
is moral Fac 


by which one does wrong to nobody. One wrongs 
ody Wrong, 


3 „ — 
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given, my consent. — In like manner external (juridical 
equality in a state is that relation of the citizens, according 
to which No one can oblige another to any thing, un- 1 
less he at the same time subjects himself W law, to be , 
able to be obliged in the same manner by the other recipro- ö 
cally. (No exposition of the juridical dependence is neces- g 
zar y, as it lies in che conception of a constitution of state 
in general). — The validity of chese innate rights, per- . 
taining necessarily to humanity and unalienable, is con- 
| brad and elevated by theprin 


7005 of the juridical relations 
(1 


2036.0 1 ee 
in my station, as that æon does in his, it should 
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ofithe liberty of the members of a society (as 
| men); $econdly, according to the principles 
Df the dependence of all on but one common 10 


legislative (as subjects); and thirdly, that ac- 5 
cording to the law of their equality (as citizens) 
and is the only constitution, which arises 
from the idea of the original contract, upon 
Which all juridical legislation of a nation must 
be grounded. This constitution is therefore, 
as to right, that in itself, which, originally | 
orms the basis of every species of civil con- 
stitution; and the only question now remain- 
Ing is, Whether it is the only one like wise, 
which can lead to à perpetual peace? 
Ihe republican constitution, besides the 
purity of its origin, to have sprung from the 
pure source of the conception of right, gn 


1 
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to obey merely, but that he shonld lrave the right to com- 
mand. — The reason, that this principle of equality is not 
suitable (like that of liberty) to the relation to God, is, 
because this is the only being, with whom the conception 
of duty ceases. But with regard to che equality of all ci- 
tizens of state, as subjects, it depends entirely on the answer 
to the questien on the admissibleness of Hereditary nobility, 
videlicet, Whether the rank given by che state (to one sub- 
Ject in preference to does, must precede merit, or this 
precede that. — It is evident, that, when rank is conjoined 
with birth, it is quite uncertain, whether merit too (ad- t. 
dress and fidelity of office) will follow; consequently it is 
just as much, as if it were bestowed on the favoured per- c 
sons Without any merit (to be commanders); which the uni- t 
versal will of the nation would never decree in an original 
compact (which is however the principle of all right). For 0 
a nobleman is not, on that account, Jiteerly a noble man. Cc 
As to the ute of office (which might be named the rank 
of fa superior magistracy, and which must be acquired by 10 
merit), rank here, like property, does not belong to the 1 
erson, but is annexed to the post, and thereby the equality | 
Is not violated; because, when the person kesigns kis oflice, Ss 
he at the same time devests lumself of the rank, and returns tt 
to the class of the people, | Wn, | 
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required (as it cannot be otherwise in this 


constitution), in order to decide, Whether 
there shall be war, or not, :chave 5 is nothin 


more natural, than, as they must bring on 


themselves all the calamirics: and desolations 


of war (such as, to fight themselves; to pay 


the expences of the war out of their own 


pockets; to repair with great trouble and 
difficulty the cruel havock and devastatibn, 
which it has made; and finally, to heap up 
the measure of evil, to take upon themselves 


a heavy load of debt, which, on account of 


wars constantly succeeding one another, never 


can be liquidated, an imbittering” of even 
peace itself), that they would reflect very ma- 
turely before they undertook a task so rugged: 


Whereas in a constitution, where the subject 


is not a citizen, and. Which is therefore not 
republican; war is an affair of the least con- 
sequence, and occasions not the smallest hesi- 


tation, because the head is not a fellow-citizen 
of the state but its proprietor, and sustains 
on account of the war no loss Whatever of his 
table, of his household, of his country resi- 


den des of. his chace, of his...., but may 


therefore declare War, as he would determine 


on a party of pleasure, for the most insignift- 


cant reasons, and, for the sake of decorum, 
leave with the most frigid indifference the 


Justification of it to the corps diplomatique, 
which is always ready and willing to | under- 


take it. 
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Still the perspective of the desirable conse- | 
quence, everlasting peace; the reason of 
which is, When the consent of the citizens is 
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That the republican constitution may not 
be confounded (as usual) with the democrati- 
cal, the following must be observed. The 
forms of a state (civitas) may be divided either 
according to the difference of the persons, who 
have the supreme power of the state in their 
hands, or according to the mode of governing 
the nation Whatever it be, by its head; 


the former is properly denominated the form 


of the sovereignty (Forma imperii), and but 
' three forms of it are possible, where either 
one only, or à few combined among them- 
selves, or all those, who constitute the civil 


society, possess the power of sovereignty (auto- 


brasy, AriSEOCTACY, and democracq, the power of 


a prince, the power of nobles, and the power 
of the people). The second is the form of the 
government (forma regiminis), and concerns 
the manner, founded upon the constitution 


(the act of the universal will, whereby the 


multitude becomes a nation), how the state 
makes use of the perfection of its potency — 
and in this reference is either republican or 
despotical. REPUBLICANISM *158 the state-prin- 

Aches ol . ciple 


* The word Republicaenism (as well as the honourable name 

of patriot, citizen, etc.) has of late been to grossly misap- 

lied, that, though it is the only oye suitable to the signi- 

| e here, the translator cannot help feeling a reluctancy 
to use it. This species of republicanism, (not even cogt- 

table but by a moral politician) will not, however, be liable 

to be confounded with the Gallic , more aptly denominated 
Jacobiniem, A few lines, by one of our most elegant and 

most ahle writers, will jserve, better than any thing the 

translator could say, to contrast those two sorts of republi- 

eanism. — From discontent to sedition; from sedition to 
insurrection; from insurrection to rebellion; from rebel. 


lion to deposition; from deposition to murder; _ 
5 = 7 bs | : mur er 
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ciple of che separation of the executive power 
(the government) from the legislative; DRSPYO- 
Is u is that (the state- principle), according 
to which the state arbitrarily executes the laws 
ordained by itself, by consequence the private 
will of the regent is administered as the public 
will. — of these three forms of state that we” 
DEMOCRACY is, in the proper sense of the word, 
of necessity a despotism, because it establishes an 
executive power, where all deeree with respect 
to and even against one (who therefore does not 
; consent), consequently all, who are not all, de- 
| cree, which 1s a eee, of the r mee 
will both with itself and with liberty. 

Every form of government that is not 
REPRESENTATIVE is properly formless, SINCE , 
the legislator can be at the same time the exe- 
cutor of his own will, as little as the univer- 
sal of the major in a ratiocination can be at 
the same time the subsumption of the parlicu- 
lar under that. in tlie minor, and, though the 
other two constitutions of state are always 80 
far defective, that they leave room for such a 
mode of government, it is possible at least, that 


— 


n 


le they may adopt a species of government con- 
| formable to the spirit of a representative Sy- 

me tem, as, for example, Frederic II. seemed to 

. evince by ang. that 'He was but the first 

Cy 97 <9 02 ONT 

gl. e 

ble - 

ted / | T 

wa murder to (Gallic) republicaniam, Such is the patriotic ladder | 

the 


y Which the real 8 to liberty ascend to the summit of 
political perfection! 
See A LETTER To THE EARL or LAUDERDALE, by 
Joux Gp Zoquire, ma by Longman. . / 
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seryant of the state, whereas the democrati- 
cal constitution renders it impossible, because 
in it every one wishes to be master. — It 
may therefore be said, The fewer the persons, 
ho are in possession of the power of the state 
(thenumber of the rulers), and on the contrary 
the greater the representation, the more does 
the constitution of state accord with the possi- 
bility of republicanism, and may at last by 
gradual reforms: be elevated to the republican 
constitution. For which reason it is more 
difficult in an aristocracy, than in a monarchy, 
but in a democracy impossible, but by violent 
revolutions, to attain this only perfect juridi- 
cal constitution. The form of the government,“ 
| Bs ED. however, 


# [1 


Ihe appellations, by which a sovereign has been frequently 
dignified wo wit, the Lord's anointed, the administrator 
of the Divine will upon earth, and the representative of 
God), have been often censured as gross flatteries ; but in 
my opinion, without foundation. — So far from waking 

him haughty, they ought rather to make him humble, i 
he is endowed with understanding (which must be supposed) 

and reflects, that he has, accepted an office, which is too 
great for a man, namely, to admmister the most sacred 
thing, which God has upon earth, the rights of man, and 
he must be constantly apprehensive of having acted in some 
one manner or another derogatorily from this favourite of 


— 


the Almighty. | 
F 1 nth Yo 14S 
* Mallet du Pan., in his usual declamatory way , boasts 
to have at length acquired, after long experience, a tho- 
rough conviction of the truth of the well-known lines of 
ope, „ 
IF For Forms of Government let fools contest; 
Whate'er is best administer'd is best:? 

If these mean, That the best administered government 
is the best administered, he has, according to Swift's ex- 
spréssion, cracked a nut and found a Maggot; but if that 
sentence signifies, That it is the best mode of government 
too, that is, constitution of state, nothing can be more 
false; for examples of good governments prove Ang -_ : 

1 1 | atively . 
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however, is beyond all comparison of greater 
importance to the nation, than the form of 
the state, though a great deal depends on the 
more or less suitableness of this to that end. 
But to that, if it is to be conformable to the 
conception of right, belongs the representative 
system, in which only a republican mode of go- 
vernment is possible, and without which it 
is, let the constitution be what it will, des- 
potic and violent. — None of the ancient 
republics, commonly so named, knew this, 
for which reason they could not but terminate 
in that despotism, which obtains under the 
supreme power of one only, yet the most sup- 
portable of any. Is | „ 
latively to the mode-of government. — Who ever governed 
better than Titus and arcus Aurelius, and yet the one left 
as his successor a Domitian, and the other a Commodus, which 
in a good constitution could not have happened, as their 
unfitness for this post was known soon enough, and the so- 
vereign had sufficient potency to exclude them. | 
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name ARTICLE enen, 


The Law of Nations ought. to be founded upon 
a a Confederation of Pe, States. 


7 5 

Ness, „ as states, may be judged as \ kingle 
men, who injure one another in their 
state of nature (that is, in their independence : 
on external laws) by their juxtaposition, and 
each of whom, for the sake of his own safety, 
may, nay, ought, to demand of the other, to enter 
with him into a constitution, similar to the 
civil one, where each may be secured. in 
His rights. This were a league of nations, but 
which must not be a state of nations. There 
would however be a contradiction therein; 
because every state comprises the relation of a 

superior (a legislative) to an inferior (obeying, 
namely, the nation), but a number of nations 
in a state would constitute but a nation, which, 
as we have here to weigh the rights of nations 
with one another, so far as they constitute 80 
many different beate, and are not to be incor- 
porated into one state, 1s inconsistent with 

the supposition. Y 

As webehold with betend contempt, and 
consider as rude, unpolished, and a brutal 
degradation of humanity, the attachment of 
Savages to their lawless liberty, rather to 


wrangle and nein With 1 another 1 
75 3 1 ? t dan 
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than to submit themselves to a legal coaction, 


to be constituted by themselves, consequently 


to prefer the insane liberty to the rational; 


so, one should imagine, that civilised nations 


(each united in à state by itself) must hasten' 
to forsake a situation so abandoned: - Instead 
of that, however, every state rather places its 
majesty (for the majesty of the people is an 
absurd expression) in not being subjected to 


any external legal coaction' Whatever, and che 


splendour of its Head consists in having at his 
orders, without needing to expose hiniself to 


danger, many thousands, who suffer them- 


ge to be sacrificed * . an affair, Which 
does not concern them, and the difference be- 


tween the European and the American savages 
consists chiefly in this, namely, that, as many! Wi 
tribes of the latter have been totally devoured 1 5 


by their enemies, the former know better how 
to turn their vanquished enemies to account, 


than to eat them, and rather chuse to augmentk | 
by them the number'of their subjects, conse- 
quently, the multitude of instruments of still 


more extensive wars We 

Considering the pravity' of TROY nature, 
which manifests itself in the free relation of 
nations (though it veils itself in the civil (leg gal) 


state by the coaction of the government), it WW: 

astonishing, that the word right has not yet 

been able to be totally banished as pedantic | 
. 5 4 from 
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* A Dales prince 8 this ans wer to ne end cingis 
ror, who, in order to spare pes: og Bloods called hin to 
decide the contest between them b — » | combat, That à 
blacksmith, Who has tengs, wwill £ eat a fool, as 

to take the red hot iron out of the firs wal is hands. 
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from the politics of war, and that no state has 
vet had the effrontery, to declare itself pub- 
licly for the latter opinion; for Hugo Grotius, 
Puſffendorf, Vattel and many others (but sorry 
comforters), though their code, philosophi- 
cally - diplomatically composed, has not the 
smallest legal force, nor can have (because 


states as such do not rank under a common 


external coaction), will always be cordially 
cited for the purpose of justifying a hostile 


attack, without there being an example, that 


a state, armed with testimonies of so weighty 


men, has ever been moved by arguments, to 
desist from its purpose. — This homage, 


which every state does (at least according to 


the words) to the conception of right, evinces, 


_ that a still greater, though at present slum- 


bering, moral predisposition is to be met with 
in man, some time or other to overpower the 
bad principle in him (whose existence he can- 
not deny), and to hope this of others like wise; 
else the word right would never be pronounced 
by states, who are determined to wage war 
with one another „ unless it were ironically, 
as a certain Gallican prince explained 3 t is 
the preference, which nature has given the 
Stronger over the Weaken, that the latter Shall 
obey him. | 
As the manner, in e states prosecute 
their right, never can be, as in an external 
tribunal, by process, dut only by war, by |this 
however and its favourable issue, victory, 

right is not determined, and by the contract 


2 peace an end is put, it is true, to the war 


or this time , but not to the State of war (al- 
| ways 
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ways to And a plausible pretence for a new 
one), which cannot be directly interpreted as 
unjust, because in this state every one is judge 

in his own case, but of states, according to 
the law. of nations, not even chat can be valid, 
which is of men in a lawless state according 
to the law of nature, namely, to be obliged 
to quit. this state, (because they, as states, 
have already internally a juridical constitution, 
and are grown too big for the coaction of others, 
to be brou; ht by them according to their con- 
ceptions of law under an enlarged legal con- 
stitution), mean-while reason, from the throne . 
of the supreme moral legislative power, abso- 

lutely condemns war as the course of right, 
and on the contrary makes an immediate duty 
of being in a state of peace, but which can- 
not be established and secured, without a 
paction of nations among themselves; - — thus 
there must be a confederacy of a peculiar sort, 4 
that may be named the confederacy of peace 

| Caan pacificuni), which would be di war 72 8 N 

om the treaty of peace | (pactum pacis), as fn ll 
this aims at putting an end to one war wn MIT 
but that to all wars for ever. This confede- 
racy refers to no acquisition of any one po- 
tency of state, but only to the support and 
security of the liberty of a state, at once rela- 
tively to itself and to other leagued nations, 
without these needing on that account to sub- 


. —— A wm —˙ꝛ2 . TÄ — wy 


8 ject themselves (like men in the state natural) 
7, to public laws, and a coaction under them. — 
k The feasibility (the objective reality) of this 
IT idea of confederation, which ought to extend 


E gradually to all states „and thus lead to per- ; 5 
8 5 petual | 
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al” peace, may be exhibited. For . | 0 
4150 ald 80 happen, that a potent and enligh 
nation can form itself into a republic NI ch 
from its very nature must be inclined to per- 
| petual peace), this would form a centre of fe- 

deral union for other states to join themselves 
to, and so, conformably to the idea of the 
law of nations, to Secure a state of peace, and 
by more alliances of this sort to extend them- 
selves by degrees further. - 
It may be understood, when a ration says, 
There shall be no war among us; for we will 
form ourselves into a state, that is, establish 
for ourselves a chief legislating, governing, 
„ judging power, which shall make up 
our differences peaceably. — — But when 
this state says: There shall be no war between 
me and other states, though I acknowledge 
no supreme legislative power, which secures 
my right to me and their's to them, it is not 
possible to understand, upon what 1 am to 
ground the confidence in my right; unless it 
be the surrogate of the contract of civil society, 
to wit, the free federalism, which reason must 
necessarily conjoin with the conception of the 
law of nations, if there shall remain my thing 
at all to be thereby thought. $ 
By the conception of the Jaw of nations 
as A right to war, nothing whatever can pro- 
perly be conceived (because it must be a right, 
pot according to universally valid external 
- laws, which limit the liberty of every indivi- 
dual, but according” to unilateral maxims, to 
detertnite by force, what is right), it must 


. chen be thereby understood, That no injustice 
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1 4 
4 


at all happens to men, so minded, when they 
destroy one another, and find everlastin g peace 
in the wide grave, in which are inhumated 
together with their authors all the horrors of 


violence and oppression. — There is no other 
+ * \- 1 \ 1 f o "IX 
rational manner for states, in relation one to 


another, to get out of thelawless situation, in 


which there is. nothing but war, than that 
they, as well as single men, shall forsake 
their savage (lawless) liberty, submit them- 
selves ſto public coactive laws, and thus form 
a state of nations (always increasing, it is 
true), (civitas gentium), which would ultimate- 


ly enibrace all the nations of the earth. But 


as they; according to their idea of the law of 


nations by no means will this, consequently, 
reject in hypothes:, what is right in thes: ; so, 


O 


in place of the positive idea of a republic o 


the world (unless all shall be lost) only the 


negative surrogate of a permanent league, pre- 
venting war, and, gradually extending itself, 
can stem the wild torrent of inimical inclina- 
tion abhorring all right, yet with constant 


danger of its bursting out. (Furor impius in- 
tusfremit horridus ore cruento. Virgil). 


\ 


* Onthe conclusion of a war, it would not be nnbecomin 


for a nation, if after the day of thanksgiving, a day of fasting 5 


and repentance were appointed, to implore heaven, in the 
name of the state, for forgiveness and mercy for the great 
sin, of which the human species still continues to be guilty, 


in not being willing to subject themselves to any legal con- 


stitution, in relation to other nations, but, proud of their 


independence, rather to use the barbarous mean of war (by 


which, however, what is sought, namely, the rights of 


each state, is not obtained). — The thanksgivings during 
war, on account' of a victory gained, the hymns which, like 
true Israelites, are sung to the Lord of Hort, are not less 

1 e 93855 : strongly 
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| strongly contrasted with the moral idea of the Father 
| of men; because they, besides the indifference as to the 
| manner, in which nations seek their . reciprocal rights 
((hich is sad enough), still add a pleasure, to have either 

butchered ninltirudes of men, or at least destroyed their 


bot 8 
happiness. 
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DEFINITIVE ARTICLE THE THIRD. 


The comopolitical Law ought to be limited to 
Conditions of universal Hospitality. 


— 


Neider here, nor in che foregoing articles, 
is philanthropy the subject in hand, but 
right, and hospitality signifies the right of a 
Stranger, not to be treated hostily on account 
ofhis arrival upon the territory of another, The 
other may send him away, when it can be 
done without occasioning his destruction, but, 
as long as he (the stranger) behaves himself 
in a peaceable manner in his country, not treat 
him as an enemy. It is not a law of guests, to 
which the latter may lay claim (wheretoa par- 
ticular beneficent contract would be requisite, 
to make him for a certain time a house- com- 
panion), but a right of visiting, which belongs 
to all men, to introduce themselves to society, 
by means of the right to the common posses- 
sion of the surface of the earth, upon which, 

as a spherical surface, they cannot disperse 
themselves to infinite, but must finally bear 
to live beside one mother: no one however 
has a greater right, than another, originally, 
to be at any place of the earth. — Uninhabi- 
table parts of this surface, the sea and the 
sandy deserts separate this communion, vet 
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„ that the Hd; or the carmel (che chip of 
the desert) renders it possible to approach one 
another across these masterless regions, and to 
use the right to the surface, which belongs in 
common 40 the human race, for a possible 
dcdommerce. The inhospitality. of the inhahi- 
lants of the coasts (for example those of Bar- 
bary), by robbing yessels in neighbouring Seas, 
or making Slaves of shi pwrecked mariners, or 
that of the sandy deserts (of the arabian Be- 
douins), to consider the approaching to the 
155 Nomades as a right to plunder them, is tre- 
N „ pennt to the law of nature, but which law MM. 
of hospitality, that is, the moral faculty of | 
foreigners, extends no farther, than to the 
; conditions of the possibility of trying a com- 
-— merce with the ancient inhabitants. — In this 
manner the inhabitants of distant parts of the 
E world may come into amicable relations with 
one another, which may at last become pub- 
 Hicly legal, and thus bring the human species 
nearer to a cosmopolitical constitution. 
If we compare with this the inhospitable 
conduct of civilized, chiefly commercial states 
of our quarter of the globe „we must startle at 
the violence and injustice they commit in vi- 
siting foreign countries and nations (which 
14 with them is synonymous with ' conquering 
4 | 1 these). America, the coast of Guinea, the 
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spice-islands, and the cape of good hope etc. 
were, immediately on their discovery, in the 
opinion of those European states, countries, 
«which belonged to nobody; for their inha- 
bitants were looked: upon as nobody. Under 


3 8 the specious 3 of establishing ae 
they 
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they introduced foreign troops into the Eat 
Indies (Indostan), but with them oppress ion 
of the natives, incitement of the different states | 

to extensive wars, famine, rebellion, rapine, 

perfidy, and all the host of evils, which assails 
mankind. Tr rd Oe e 

The inhabitants of China“ and Japan, who 
had received the visits of such guests, have 
, rs e wisely 


* To distinguish this great empire by the name, which 
is given co it by, its own inhabitants, to wit, China, not 
Sina, or a sound similar to this, see Fatsif Alphab. Tibet. 

ag. 651634. especially Nota b. below. — It properly 
Lage according to Prof. Fischer of Patersb., no determinate 
appellation, by which the inhabitants name it; the most 
usual one is that of the word Kin, to Wit, Gold (zyhich 
the inhabitants of Thibet express by Ser), hence the empe- 
ror is named the king of Gold (the most glorious country 
of the world), which word in the empire itself may sound 
like Chin, but is pronounced like Ki by the Italian mig» | 
sionaries, on account of the guttural letter. — Hence it is + 4 
obvious, that the country named Serer by the Romans is 1 

China, but the silk was brought over Great Thibet 


( er- | — 
haps across Little Thibet the Bucharey and Persia, th. 8 1 
on) to Europe, which leads to many contemplations en the 6 -3 


antiquity of this surprising state, in comparison with that | | 

of Indostan, in the connection with Thibeth, and, by this, a 
with Japan; whereas the name Sina, or Tschina . which | 
the inhabitants are said to give to this country, leads to | 

— — — Perhaps the very ancient, though never | 

properly known, intercourse between Europe and Thibet = 

may be explained from what Hespchius has preserved of | : ö 
this for us, namely, the acclamation Ko Ownrez of the PD 3 
Rag in the Eleusinean Mysteries (see Travels of | N 
Anacharsis the Tanner” 5 Part. 447). — For according to 

Georgii Alph. Tibet. the word Concioa signifies God, 57 oF 
has a remarkable similarity with Konæ. jPal-cio (ib. P. 520.), 

Which could be easily pronounced by, the Greeks as pax, 

„„ promulgator legis, the Godhead diffused throughout nature 

(named Cenerefi also, p. 177). — Bat om, which La Croze 

| translates by Seredicius, may, applied to the Divinity, sig- 

8, nify nothing but the held ͤ Blessed, p. 300. As P. Fran. Ho- 5 

ratius always received from the Lhamas of Thibdt, whom 

er he often questioned, what they understood by God (Coneiow), 

ä the answer: 1 85 the Collection of all Holigs, (id est, 


holy 
squls 


— 
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wisely refused them enterance, though not 
access, and this indeed the Japanese allow but 
to one European nation, the Dutch, whom 
they however. exclude, like captives, from 
every intercourse with the natives. The worst 
of the affair (or, considered from the station 
of a moral judge, the best) is, that those states 
will derive no profit from these outrages, that 
all those trading companies are just at the 
point of overthrow, that the sugar-islands, 
that seat of the most cruel slavery possible to 
be devised, yield no real revenue, but only 
mediately, and serve for a purpose not very 
laudable, namely, a nursery for seamen to 
supply the navy, and consequently to carry 
on war in Europe; and the heads of those 
states, while they commit such glaring in- 
justice, and such acts of violence and cruelty, 
make much of piety, and wish, in point of 
orthodoxy, to be held leck. 
4s the intercourse more or less strict among 
the nations of the earth is now thoroughly 
brought to such a pass, that the violation of 
right in one part of the earth is felt in all 
| e e | parts; 
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souls transformed by the regeneration of the Lamas, after 
many wanderings through all sorts of bodies, finally re- 
turned to the Godhead, in Burchane, that is, Being worthy 
of adoration (p 223), thus that mysterious word KONZ OM- 
IIA must have signified the holy (Konx) blessed (om) and wie 
(Pax), supreme Being (personified nature) diffused throughout 
the world, and, used in tho Greek mysteries, pointed out the 
monotheism for the popes, in contradistinetion to the polyt/herrm 
of the people; though P. Horatius (a. a. O.) discovered under 
this an atheism. — It may however be explained in the 
above manner, how that mysterious word came to the Greeks 
across Thibet. and, vice vera, thereby renders probable the 
earlier intercourse between Europe and China across Thibet 
(perhaps still earlier than between Europe and Indostan). 
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parts; the idea of a cosmopolitical lad is not 
a phantastical and overstrained mode of re- 
presenting right, but a necessary complement 
of the unwritten code, as well of the law of 
state as of the law of nations; for the public 
law of man in general, and so for the Purpose 
of everlasting peace, to which we cannot 
flatter ourselves, but on this condition, to be 
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5 This guarantee is nothing less, than the 
great artist NATURE (natura dædala re- 
rum), in whose mechanical course conformity- 
to-end is evident, by making concord arise 
out of the very discord of men, even against 
their will, and therefore, like a necessitation 
of a cause unknown to us from the laws of 
its effect, is named FATE, but, on pondering 
its conformity-to-end in the course of the 
world, as profound wisdom of a superior 
cause, directed to the objective scope of the 
human species, and predetermining this course 
of the world, PROVIDEN CE, which we do 
| 5 5 not 


% 


In the mechanism of nature, to which belongs man too 
(as a sensible being) we discover forming the basis of its 
existence a form, which we cannot render comprehensible 
to ourselves, but when we attribute to it-the end of an 
Author of the world, predetermining it, whose predetermi 
nation we denominate the (divine) Providence in general, 
and, provided it be placed in the beginning of the world, 
Founding (providentia conditrix; Sernel jusgit, semper parent, 
Augustin), but in the course of nature to obtain this ac- 
cording to universal laws of the conformity-to-end, ru 
Providence (providentia gubernatrix), farther, to peculiar 
ends, but not to be foreseen by men, but presumed from 
the consequence only, guiding (providentia directriæ), finally, 
even with regard to single events, as divine ends, no longer Pro- 
vidence; but extraordinary direction (directio extraordinaria) 
' : \ or | but 
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not properly cognise in these artificial disposi- 
tions of nature, nor even conclude therefrom, 
„n e 8. Ae e e 


; £4 
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but to have the intention to cognise which (as it in fact 
$hows to miracles, though the events are not so named), is 


nothing but mad audaciousness of man; because it is ab 


surd and full of arrogance to conclude from a single event 
a peculiar principle of the efficient cause (that this event is 


end, and not merely collateral consequence of the mecha- 


nism of nature from another end totally unknovyn to us), 
let the language express on this head ever so much piety 
and humility. + The division of providence (materialiter |, 
contemplated), as it refers to objects in the world, into uni- 
oersal and particular, is false and inconsistent (that it, for 
instance, takes care to maintain the species of creatures, but 
commits the individuals to chance); for it is expressly termed 
universal, that no one thing may be thought excepted: — * 
Perhaps the division of providence. here (formaliter contem- 
aha has been meant according to the mode of execution. 
of its design, namely, into ordinary (exempli gratia, the 
annual decaying and reviviscency of nature according to the 
vicissitude of the seasons) and extraordinary (for instance, 
conveying to the casts of the frozen sea wood, which 
cannot grow there, by the tide, for the inhabitants of those 
regions, who could not exist without it); Where, though 
we can easily explain to ourselves the physical mechanical 
cause of these phenomena (for example, by the banks of 
rivers overgrown with trees in the temperate climates, into 
which rivers those trees fall, and are carried away perhaps 
by the gulf-stream), we must not ovetlook. the teleological, 
which points to the care of a wisdom ruling over nature. — / 
But as to the conception, usual in the schools, of a divine 
arcistance, ox co-operation ( concurs) in an effect in the 
sensible world, this must be totally dropped. For to have 
a mind to couple the heterogeneal (gryphes jungere equisY 
and to let him, who is himself the complete cause of the 
alterations of the world, integrate his own predetermining 
rovidence during the course of the world, (which must 
thetefbird have been + defective), for example, to say, 
that ext to God the physician has cured the patient, and 
therefore is present With his aid, is in the first place 
contradictory, For cara vSolitaria non juvat. God is 
the author of the physician together with all his remedies, - 
and thus the effect must be entirely ascribed to God, if we 
will mount to the highest first cause theoreticaily incom- 


Prehensible to us. Or it may be ascribed to the physician 


- entirely, 
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but which (as in all relation of the form of 
things to ends in general) we can and must 


but add by cogitation in order to form a con- 
_ ception to ourselves of its possibility, accord- 


ing to the analogy with human works of art, 
but to. represent to ourselves the relation and 
agreement of which with the end, that reason 
immediately prescribes to us (the moral end), 


is an idea, which indeed in a theoretical view 


is transcendent, but in the practical (for in- 


stance, with regard to the conception of duty, 


perpetual peace, in order to employ that me- 
chanism of nature for this purpose), dogma- 
tical and as to its reality well-founded. — 
The use of the word nature, when, as here, 
theory merely (but not religion) is in question, 


is more suitable to the limits of human reason 


(as it must keep itself, with regard to the re- 
lation of effects to their causes, within the 
pale of possible experience), and more modes, 


than the expression of a Providence cognos- 


cible by us, with which one puts on Icarean 

wings, in order to approach in a temerarious 

manner the mystery of his inscrutable design. 
| N e : Fre 


entirely, provided we pure this event as explieable accord- 
ing to the order of nature in the series of the causes of the 
world. Secondly such a cast of mind destroys all determi- 
nate principles of the judgment of an effect, But in a mo- 
rally practical view (which is totally directed to the super - 
sensible), exempli gratia, in the faith, that God will com- 
lete the want of our proper justice, were our mindedness 

ut genuine, and that by means incomprehensible to us. but 
we must not remit in the striving and àaspiration to the good, 


tmqhe conception of the divine concyrs is totally apposite an 


even necessary: Whereby it is. self-evident, that nobody 
must endeavour from this to explain a good action (as an 
event in the world), which is a pretended theoretical cogni- 

tion of the supersensible, consequently absurd. | 
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Fre we determine this guaranty more pre- 
cisely, 1 it will be necessary previously to take a 
view of the state, which nature has prepared for | 
the persons acting upon her vast theatre, and 
which finally renders necessary their security 
of peace; — but chen first the mode, how 5 
she gives this. i tl a 

Her provisional We ex Jag consists, 4 in 
that she has taken care that men can subsist 
in all the regions of the earth; — 9; in that 
she has forced them every-where by war, even 
into the most inhospitable climes, in oxder to 
people them; 3. in that she has necessitated 
them by the very same mean to enter into re 
lations more or less legal. — That in the 
cold wastes that border the frozen sea mos 
should grow, which the raindeer scrapes from 
beneath the snow, to maintain itself, in order 
to be food for the Ostiac or the Samoiede, and 
to drag the sled; or that the saline sandy de- ; 
serts Should contain the camel, which s&ems +. © 
as if created' for the purpose of travelling in 
them, in order that they should not be entire- 
ly useless; how admirable! Rut the end 
is still more obvious, when, besides the ani- 
mals covered with fur on the coasts of the 
frozen sea, we find that seals, Seahorses, and 
whales yield food and firing for the inhabi- 
tants. The care of nature, however, ex- 
cites the greatest admiration by the floating 
wood, with which (without our knowing well, 
whence i it comes): she supplies those countries 
destitute of vegetation, without which mate 
rial the inhabitants. could have neither boats 
nor arms, nor be able to build their huts; whers 
dx I - 
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they have then enough to do with the war 
against the wild beasts, to induce them to 
live in peace among themselves. — — But 
that which has forced them thither, has perhaps 
been nothing but warf. The horse is the first 
instrument of war among all the animals, 
which man, during the time of the peopling 
of the earth, learned to tame and to domesti- 
cate (for the elephant belongs to the more 
modern times of luxury of states already estab- 
Hished), as the art of cultivating certain sorts 
of grass no longer knowable by us, as to their 
original quality, named corn, and also the 
multiplying and improvement of the different 
sorts of fruit by transplanting and ingrafting 
perhaps of but two species in Europe, the 
crab-apple and wild pear), could have their 


bodrigin but in the situation of states already 


established, where a security in landed pro- 
perty had place, — afterwards men formerly 
in a state of lawless liberty passed from the 
life of hunters,* fishers and herdsmen to that 
0 f cultivators, and now salt and iron were dis- 
| OE OE en et covered, 


Of all the ways of life that of Funters is beyond doubt 

the most contrary to the civilized constitution ; because the 
Families, which must separate themselves, soon become 
Foreign to one another and therefore dispersed in extensive 
forests, and soon inimical, as each requires a great space for 
the purpose of acquiring food and clothing. — The ꝓroſi- 
Bition of blood to Noah, Gen. I. IX, 4—6. (which, often 
eated, was afterwards made a condition, though in an- 
er view, by the Jewish Christians, even to the Christians 
newly arrived from the pagan countries, Acts, xv. 20. XxI. 
25—) seems originally to 3 been nothing, but the pro- 
hibition of the Aunter's life; because in it the case must 
often occur, to eat raw flesh, therefore the former was for- 
bidden at the same time with the latter. 
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covered, perhaps the first articles in general 
demand of à commerce between different na- 


tions, whereby they were brought first into a 
friendly relation towards one another, and so, 


even with more remote nations, into a good 
intelligence, intercourse, and amicable rela- 
tion among one anotgerr. 
A s nature has taken care that men can live 


every-where upon the fearth, she at the same 


ume has despotically willed that they shall 


live every-where, though contrary to their in- 
clination, and even without this shall's pre- 


supposing at the same time a conception of 


duty, which, by means of a moral law, would 


bind them thereto — but she has chosen war, 
to attain this her end. — We see nations by the 


unity of whose language is made known the 
unity of their descent, as the Samoiedes on the 
coasts of the frozen sea, on the one hand, and 
a nation speaking a similar language, at the 
distance of two hundred German miles from 
them, in the Altaish mountains, on the other, 


between whom have intruded themselves an- 


other nation, horsemen and warlike, namely, 


the Mongols, who have driven that part of 
their stem far from this part of it into the 


most inhospitable frozen regions, whither 

they had certainly not extended themselves 

of their own accord; * — in like manner 
985 e . 
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It might be inquired, If nature had been willing that 


[1 


| these icy coasts should not remain uninhabited, What will 


become of their inhabitants, if she should not one da 0 
them any more wood by floatings (as is to be looked for) * 


For it is to be believed, that, by advancing culture, the in- 


habitants 1 the temperate zones will know how eto profit 
more by the wood, Which grows on the banks of their r= 
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the elende in the most northern parts of 
Europe, named Laplanders, are separated from 
the. Hungarians to just as great a distance, but 
related to them, according to che language, 
 Goths and Sarmatians having forced them- 
selves between them; and het can have 
driven the Esquimaux (perhaps the descen- 
dants of European adventurers of old, a race 
totally different from all Americans) in North 
be rien and the Pesheras, in South America, 
80 far as Terra del Fuego, but war, which 
nature uses as a mean to people all corners of 
the earth. War itself however requires no 
peculiar motive, but seems to be grafted upon 
human nature, and even to prevail as some- 
thing noble, to which man is animated, with- 
our selfish springs, by the instinct of honour: 
80 that military. valour (of the American sa- 
vages, as well as of the European, in the times 
of chivalry) is judged to be of immediately 
great value not merely when war is (as reason- 
able), but also, that war shall be, and it is 
often begun, merely to show that valour, con- 
sequently an intrinsic dignitq is placed in war 
in itself, insomuch that even philosophers 
themselves make panegyrics on it, as a certain 
ennoblement of humanity, unmindful of 
this a at their Greek predecescor War 


— 


vers, and will not allow. it to fat into 1 , and so swim 
to the sea. I would answer: The inhabitants on the banks 
of the rivers Oby, Jenesy, and Lena will carry it to ow 
by means of trade, and truck it for the productions of the 
animal kingdom, in which the sea is 80 rich on the icy 
coasts; When Low eitel shall ow 850 forced Peace 
e them. 
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is bad, because it makes, more wicked men, No 
chan it takes away,” — And so much at pre: 
sent as to What nature does for. her. own end 
relatively to the human race as a class of ani- 
mals. x 
The 0 now, . concerns what | 
is the. most. essential of the design of o 
tual peace, is, What nature does in this view, | 
with reference to the end, which man's own 
reason constitutes his duty, „consequently to 
the favouring of his moral design, and how 
she guaranties, that that, which man ought to 
do according to laws of liberty, but does not 
do, may, without prejudice to this liberty, : 
be secured by a coaction of nature even, that 
he will do it, and that according to all the 
three relations of the public law, the law of 9  -—© 
state, the law of nations, and the cosmopoliti- 70 2 
cal lau. — When I say of nature, She wills, 
that this or that shall be done, it does not 
mean, that she 3 imposes a duty om un td fn: 
(kor only the practical reason, free from coac- 
tion, can do that), but al does it herself, 
whethas we will ornot b4 fata volentem duqunky 
nolentem trahunt). thr 154 
2. Though a nation were not necesgitated . 
by intestine dissensions, to put themselves 
under the coaction of public laws, external 58 
war would do it, as, according to the above- 
mentioned disposition of nature, every nation | 
m a Hs for its neighbour another nation pressing 5 
m | it, against which it must foxm itself internally 8 
into a state, in order, as a potency, to be pre- 
pared against the other. Now the republican 
oonstitution is the only one, Which is per- 
fr 5 25 ?  feotly | 
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fectly tutte to the rights of man, but also, 
the most difficult to found; and still more to 
maintain 5 insomuch that many assert, that 
it must be a state of Angels, as if men With 
their selfish inclinations were not capable of a 
constitution of so sublime a form. But nature 
comes to the assistance of the revered univer- 
sal will, founded in reason, but unable for 
the praxis, directly by those selfish inclina- 
tions, so, that it depends but on a good orga- 
nization of state (which is certainly in the 
power of men), to direct those her Powers in 
such a manner, that the one either stops the 
destructive effect of the other, or annuls it; 
so that the consequence is to reason, as if 
both did not exist at all, and thus man, though 
not a morally good man, is compelled to be a 
good citizen. The problem of the establish- 
ment of a state, let it be ever so harsh to the 
ear, even for a nation of devils (if they have 
but understanding), is solvable and runs thus: 
To order a multitude of reasonable beings, 
who collectively desire universal laws for their 
protection, every one of whom is however 
inclined in secret to except himself therefrom, 
and to regulate their constitution so, that, 
though they in their private sentiments struggle 
against one another, these impede one another 
so, that in their public conduct the conse- 
quence is just the same, as if they had no such 
bad sentiments. A problem of this nature 
must be solvable. For it is not the moral 
amendment of men, but only the mechanism 
of nature, of which the problem desires to 
"OW - how it * be e relatively to 
| men, 
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men, in order 80 to direct the beteten of 


their unpeaceable sentiments in a nation, that 


they must necessitate one another to put them- 
selves under coactive laws, and thus bring 

about the state of peace, in which laws have 
force. This may be seen in the present, still 


very imperfectly organized states, that they 


in the external conduct come very near to that, 
which the idea of right prescribes, though the 
internal of morality 1s certainly not the cause 

of it (as the good constitution of state is not 


to be expected from the moral conduct, but 


rather conversely, from the former is first to 


be looked for the good moral formation of a 


nation), consequently the mechanism of na- 


ture by selfish inclinations, which naturally | 


act in opposition to one another _ externally, 


may be used by reason as a mean, to make 
room for this its end, the juridical precept, 
and with this also, as muck as hes in the state 
itself, to promote and to secure the internal 


as well as the external peace. — Nature wills 
irresistibly , that right shall at last obtain the 
superiority. Whatever is neglected to be done, 


she does ultimately herself, though 1 not with- 


out great inconveniency. — 
Vous pliez dun roseau le fragile soutien; 


Courbez Op, il rompra. Oui veut trop, ne 


veut rien. 
BourzRWEcR. 
2. The idea of 5 law of nations presup - 


| poses the separation of many neighbouring 


states independent of one another, and, though 
such a state is in itself a state of war (if a fe- 
deral union of them does not prevent the 
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breaking out of hostilities), even this, accord- 
ing to the conception of reason, is better than 
the melting of them together, by the one po- 
tency outgrowing the others and passing to 
an universal monarchy; because the laws al- 
Ways lose the more of their energy, the more 

the compass of the government is extended, 
and a soulless despotism, after it has blasted 
the buds of the good, falls at last into anarchy. 
Every state however (or its head) longs after 
this, and by this mode of putting itself into 
the situation of permanent peace, to sway, if 
possible, the universe. But nature wills other- 
wise. — She makes use of two means to with- 

hold nations from intermixing and to separate 
them, namely, the difference of language and 

of religion,“ which indeed carrys with itself 
the propension to mutual hatred, and a pre- 
tence for war, but yet, by increasing culture 
and the gradual approximation of men to a 
greater agreement in principles, leads to a 
good understanding in a peace, which is pro- 
duced and secured, not like that despotism 
(in the tomb of liberty), by the weakening of 
all powers, but, in their most vigorous emu- 
lation, by their equilibrium. 


3 


3. A8 
= Difference of religions a strange expression! exactly, as 
if one spoke of different moralities, There may indeed be 


a different species of belief used historically, not in reli- 


gion, but in the history of the means to its, furtherance, 
agreed on in the field of learning, and in like manner 
different ook of religion (the ,Zend-avesta , the Vedam, 
the Koran, and so on), but only one religion valid for all 
men and at all times. Those can thereforeicomprise nothing 
but the vehicle of religion, which is casual, and may, ac- 
cording to time and place, be different. 
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3. As nature wisely separates the nations, ; 
who would willingly unite under themselves, | 
either by artifice or by force, the will of every 
state, and forsooth agcording to grounds of 
the law of nations; so she unites on the 
other side by mutual interest nations, whom 
the conception of the cosmopolitical law would 
not have secured from violence and war. * 
is the Spirit of commerce, which is incompa- 
tible with war, and lich sooner or lat 
geizes every nation. Because among all the 
potencies (means), subordinate to the potency | 
of the state, the potency of money is undoubt - 
edly the most to be depended on, thus states 
fee] themselves compelled (though not just by 
springs of - morality), to forward the noble 
work of peace, and, wherever war threatens. 

to break out, to avert it by mediation, as if 
they were on that account in a Wiberant al- 
liance: for great unions for che purpose of 
war can, from the nature of the thing, but 
very Seldom happen, and still seldomer suc- 
ceed. — — In this manner does nature gua- 
ranty perpetual peace, by means of the me- 
chanism in the human inclinations themselves; 
with a surety, which is not sufficient, it is 
true, to presage (theoretically) its arrival, but 
which suffices in a practical view, and makes 


it duty, to "promots this es — e 
n end. 
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A secret 3 in negociations of public 
| law, considered objectively, that is, ac- 
cording to its matter, is a contradiction; but 
subjectively, judged according to the quality 
of the person, who dictates it, a secret may 
by all means have place therein, namely, that 
he finds it prejudial to his dignity, to publish 

it as his own production. 
e only article of this sort is contained 
in the position: The maxims of philosophers 

on the conditions of the possibulity of public 
peace ought to be consulted by the states armed 
and fitted out for war. 5 

But it seems to be derogatory to che legis- 

lative authority of a state, to which must na- 
turally be attributed the greatest wisdom, to 
seek information on the principles of its con- 
duct towards other states from subjects (the 
; philosophers) ; it is however very salutary to 

do it. Therefore the state will invite them 
tacitly. to give that information (by its making 
a secret of it), which is as much as to say, 
that it will allow them to speak freely and 
publicly on the universal maxims of the car- 
rying on of war and of the establishment of 


peace 901 ou they will do readily enough of 
"themselyes | 
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cies „if they are but not forbidden to 
do it), and the agreement of states among one 
another on this point requires no particular con- . > 
certing of states among themselves with a view 
to this, but lies in the obligation induced by 
the universal (morally legislative) reason of 
man. — . It is however not meant by this, 
That the state must give the principles of the 
philosopher the preference to the sentences of 
the jurüst (the representative of the potency. 
of the state), but only that they must be heard. 
The latter, who has made a symbol for him- 
self of the balance of right, and beside it the 
sword of justice also, commonly uses this, 
not to keep off from that all foreign influence 
merely, „ but when the one side will not in- 
cline, to put in the sword, in order to turn 
the scale: (ve victis) to which the jurist, who 
is not at the same time a philosopher (as to 
morality), ," IS exposed to the greatest tempta- 
tion, since it is his office but to apply laws 
that are extant, but not to examine whether 
these themselves do not stand in need of 
amendment, and reckons this (in fact) lower 
rank of his faculty to the higher, because he 
is invested with potency (as is likewise the 
case with the other two faculties). — Philo- 
sophy stands under this combined power upon 
a very low step: For instance, it is said of 
her, that she is the handmaid of theology (and 
the other two faculties insinuate as much with 
regard to their professions). — But it is not 
clearly. seen, Whether she carries the taper 
or bears the train of her dy 
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It is to be neither locked" hör withed for 


5 that kings should philosophise or that philoso- 
bhers should become kings; because the pos- 
session of power unavojdably xuins the free 
judgment of reason. It is however indispen- 
sably necessary to both, for the enlightening 
of their important affaird, that kings or kingly 


nations (that is, those governing themselves 


1 according to laws of liberty) should not suffer 


the philosophers to disappear or to be silenced, 


but should permit them to speak openly, as this 


class of men is from its very nature incap- 
able of complotting or of forming secret con- 
nections and clubs subversive of the order of 
civil society, consequently not liable to be 
suspected of che es = . to the 
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Meri Fa in zelt s "a praxis: in an obj ective 
gnification, as ant aggregate of unconn?n 

| Aitionally commanding laws, according to 
which we oughlit to act, and it is à palpable 
absurdity, after one has allowed this doncepꝰ 

tion of duty its authority, to say; that it cn. 
not be done. For then this conception falls 0 

of itself out of morality (ultra pose nemo ob. 
ligatur) consequently there can be no con- 
flict of politics, as practiging law, With mo- 
ral, as such, but theoretical (therefore no 
conſläct of the praxis with the theory): else 
one must understand by the latter a universal 

doctrine of prudence, that is, a theory of max= 

ims, to choose the fittest means to the ends 
calculated for one's advantage, that is to bay, N 
to: deny , that there is a moral in general. | 

Politics say, Be artful as u serpent; inibend | 

ads (as a limiting condition) thereto: and 
without deceit like dove. If they are incomm 
patible in e nl} chere 18 actually 1 
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5 ict hetw chi police and ral but if 
they shall be thoroughly united, the concep- 
tion of the opposite is absurd, and the question, 
how that conflict is to be put an end to, can- 
not even be propounded. The position, Ho- 
nest is the best. policy ,- comprises a theory, 


Which, alas! very frequently contradicts the 


1 vet to the ae -es 9 theore- 


N 


r coldirion of the 3 The 
Terminus of moral does not yield to Jupiter 
(the Terminus of power); for he.ranks under 
Fate, that is, reason is not enlightened enough, 
to overlook the Series of predetermining causes, 
in order to foretel with certainty, according 
to the mechanism of nature, either the good 
or the bad consequent of the actions of men 
' (though td hope for it -conformably to our 
Se But reason | directs us sufficiently 
- how to keep the path of duty (according to 
rules of wisdom), and here Rh: 410 out 


[the final end or scope. 
The practitioner (to Sar IM moral is mere 


Wer founds the comfortless judgment, 
which he, notwithstanding his having granted 
that duty and possibility, expressed by ought 


and can, pronounces against our sincere hope, 


upon this, namely, that he pretendls to fore- 


see from as nature of man, that he will never 
will what is required to bring to pass that end 


leading to (perpetual peace. Indeed the 
willing of all single men to live in a legal con- 
stitution according to principles of liberty 


* 3 e elcelmonalicot all), is 
ot 
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not eiae to elders but Aan all e 
will this state (the collective unity of the will), 
this solution of a difficult problem is still res 
quisite thereto; in order that the civil society 
may become a. whole, and, as to the difference 
of the particular volition of all, a uniting! 
cause of it must still be superaddecł, in order 
to produce a. common will, which:cannot be 


done by either of them; 80 in the execution 


| of that idea (in the praxis) there is no other 


beginning of the juridical state to be counted 
on, than that by force, on whose coaction 
the public law is afterwards founded; which 
then (as it is not much to be expected from 
the moral mindedness of the legislator, that 
he, after the union of the wild multitude into 
a nation is once effectuated, willileave it to 
them only, to bring about a juridical constitu- 
tion by their commom will) leaves room to 
expect great deviations from a idea (of the | 
theory) in actual experience. f 
Whoever has onde the Power in his hands 
will not allow: the nation to prescribe laws to 
him. A state, which is in the situation, not 
to rank under any external laws; will not, 
with regard to the mode, in which it is to 
seek its right against other states, render itself 
dependent on their tribunal, and even one 
part of the world, when it feels itself sups - 
rior to another, that offends it in nothing, 
will not neglect to use the mean to the forti⸗ 
fying of its potency; by bereavement or even 
by domination of the other; and in this manner 
all plans of theory, for the law of state, che law 
of W , and the cosmopolitical law , run 
„ Aten 
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into mprivticable ideals void of reality, where- 


as a praxis only, founded upon empirical princi. 


ples of human nature, which does not hold it 


beneath it, to draw. information for its max- 
ans from the mode, in Which things happen 


| 5 in the world, can hope to find a sure founda- 
tion for its political edi. 


4, If there is no liberty and a moral 3 built 


thereupon, but all thai happens or can happen 
is mere mechanism of nature, politics (as the 
art of profiting; by that mechanism for the: go 
vernment of men) are the whole practical Wis- 
dom, and the conception of right i is a thought 
Vvaid of reality, But if this conception is 
found indispensably necessary to be donjoined 
with politics, nay, to be elevated to the limit- 


ing condition even of the latter, the possibi- 


lity of (the. union of both must be admitted. 
Lan easily conceive a moral politician, that 
18 one, Who takes che principles of politics 
80, that they can be consistent with moral, 


hats: not; ia political moralist, who: fabricates 
such a moral for himself, as may be found 


| advantageous to the stateman. | 
The moral politician lays down as his prin- 


ciple, That, when defects are found in the 


constitution of state or in the relation of states, 


which could not be prevented, it is duty, 
chieſly for the heads of states, to consider how 
they may be supplied or reformed as soon as 


possible, and made suitable to the law of na- 
ture. as it is held up to us in tlie conception 
of leason for a pattern; Should it Occasion 


sacrilices. of their self- love « even. As tearing a 
band of. union of state or of a coomopolitica 
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a bond, before a better constitution 18 BE to 


put in the place of it, is contrary"to all poli- 
tics, agreeing herein with morality, it were 
absurd to require, that every defect must be 


supplied or reformed directly and with preci- 
pitation: but it may be required of him, who 


has potency, that the maxim of the, necessity 
of such a supplying or reforming shall be in- 


timately present with him, in order to remain 
ma constant approximation to the end (ofthe 


best constitution according to laws of right). 
A state may govern itself in a republican man- 
ner, though it, according to the present consti- | ; 


tution still possesses despotical, Savereign poten- 


oye till by degrees che nation becomes capable 
the influence of the mere idea of the authority of 
the, law (as if it possessed physical power), 


and is afterwards found qualified for its proper 
legislation (which is originally founded in 
| night). If even by the vehemènce of a revolu- 
tion generated by a bad constitution a more 
legal one were wrongfully ohtained, it must 
then be held no longer allowed to lead back 
the nation to the old constitution, though 
whilst it lasted every one, who interfered with 


it either violently or insidiously, would be 


justly subjected to the punishment due to a 
rebel. With regard to the external relation 
of states, a state cannot be desired to relin- 
quish its constitution, though despotical (which 
is however the stronger relatively to external 
enemies), 80 long as it runs the risk of being 
instantly swallowed up by other states; con- 
e in rt resolution the n of the 
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execution | ll a better opportunity must be 
Permitted“ 88 


It may neppen; at the cmoraliats, . 


Proetel despotically „failing in the execution, 
all commit a number of faults in politics 
(by mieastires? either taken or recommended 
_ previpitantly), and experience must teach them 
6 correct” by degrees these faults against na- 


ture; mstead of which the moralizing politi- 


Hans, by oelouring wrongful principles of 
tate, under the pretext of human nature's 
not being capable of the good, according to 
the idea, which reason prescribes, render i im 
Possible; as much as they can, the growing 
otter, and eternalize the violation of right. 
Instead of the praxis, of Which these politi- 


| 2 men boast, they deal in practices, as they 
devise ways and means (by humouring the 


present ruling power, with a view to Aheir 


own advantage) to give up the nation, and if 


possible the Whole World, to be pillaged; like 
Tits jurists (of the profession; not of the le- 
gislative), when they soar above their own 


their 


> 1 
*. 


* These are permissive TID tha reason, 0 hes the; state of 


: a public law charged with injustice: remain, till che tot 
| 1 of every thing, either ripened of itself, or 


hr to maturity by pacific, means: because any one 'J4- 
nidjcal, though but in a small degree rightful, constitution 
Is better than none'at all, whi nick Wer state (anarchy) is 
the fate of a precipitate reform. - The wisdom of state, 
in the present situation of affairs , will therefore makel it a 
duty, to reform suitably to the ideal of public law: bat 
to use . when nature brings them on of herself, 
se for the purpose of varnishin, 7 still mul fe 22 
but as the call of nature, to bring a solid reform, 
4 7 constitution founded in principles f liberty, as, the 
only * one. 5 
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their business, to reason on n itself, 


but to execute the present commands of the 
law of the country, every legal constitution 


_ extant, and when this is altered by a higher 
power, the subsequent, must always be the 


best with them; where every thing then goes 


on in its proper mechanical order. But when 
the address, to accommodate themselves to 
every circumstance (aptus cuivis), instils into 


their minds the fancy of being able to judge 


of principles of a constitution of state, in ge- 


neral, according to conceptions -of right (con- . 
$equently à priori, not empirically), and 
when they vaunt of knowing men (which is 


indeed to be looked for, as they have to do 
with many), yet without knowing man, and 
what may be learned from him (to which a 


higher station of anthropological observation : 
1s Tequisite) „and furnished with these con- 
ceptions, proceed on the law of state and of 


nations, as reason dictates it, they cannot 
make this transition, but wah the spirit of 


chicane, as they pursue their usual procedure 


(of a meckenions according to coactive laws 
despotically given) even where the conceptions 
of reason will have a legal coaction founded 
but according to principles of liberty, by 
which only a stable constitution is first pos- 
sible; which problem the pretended practi- 


tioner, passing by that idea in silence, be- 
lieves to be able to solve empirically, from 


experience, as he constitutions of state hither- 
to the most durable, but for the most part 
contrary to right, were framed.— The max- 
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urpose, turn pretty nearly upen the following 
|  $ophistical ones.. Fl 


1 


1, Fac et excusa.” „Imbftes the bie 
opportunity of arbitrarily taking possession 


3 (either of a right of the state over its own, or 
over another neighbouring, nation); the justi- 


- Keation will be much easier and more elegant 
after the” act, and the violence more easily 


dressed 1 in specious colours (especially i in the 
first case, where the chief power in the inte- 


riour is directly the legislative magistrate, 
Who must be. obeyed, without reasoning too 
nicely on the subject), than if one should first 
think on convincing reasons, and then wait 

for che objections. This effrontery itself gives 


à certain appearance of internal conviction of 


the rightfulness of the act, and the god bonus 


eventus is afterwards the 1 8 of 


| right. yk, wt 


2. St fecisti nega. whatever "WE hast com- 
mitted thyself, for instance, if thou hast 
driven thy nation to despair, or to rebellion, 


„ deny that it is thy fault; but maintain that it 
is the refractoriness of the subjects, or if thou 


hast seized on the territory of a neighbouring 
nation, lay the blame on the nature of man, 


who, if he is not prevented by another by 


Forte, will certainly, anticipate him and take 
possession of his territory. 
3 . Divide et impera. That is, if there are cer- 


tain privileged chiefs in thy nation, who have 


> chosen thee for their head merely (primus inter 
pares), l disunite those from one another, and 
set them at variance with the nation; then 
Sup * the rs, and amuse them mo idle 
a0 opes 
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depend on thy unconditional will. Or, if 


they are foreign states, the stirring up of dis- 


sension among them is a pretty certain mean, 
under the appearance of assisting the weaker, 


of subjecting the one after the other. 


Indeed nobody is now deceived by these 


political maxims; for they are all universally 


known; but the case never occurs where 


they are blushed at, as if the injustice were 


too glaring. For, as great powers are never 


ashamed of the judgment of the multitude, but 


only of that of one another, as to those prin- 


ciples, however, not their becoming public, 
but only their miscarrying can touch them 
with shame (for with regard to the morality 


of maxims the consension of the whole is com- 


plete), so the political honour always remains 
to them, on which they may count with cer- 


tainty, namely, that of the augmentation of 


their potency, whatever be the means of ac- 
quisition.“ | | W 


* 


FF... 


Though a certain vitiosity or pravity (rooted in human 
nature) of men, who live in the same state, may, stll be 
doubted, and, instead of it, the want of a culture not yet 
advanced far enough (rudeness) may be given with some 

\ 1 ; 7 8 
appearance as the cause of the illega phenomenon of their 
cast of mind; it is, in the relation of states. towards one 
another, perfectly obvious and incontrovertible. In the in: 
teriour of every state it is veiled by the coaction of civi 
aws, as a great power, to wit, that of the government, 
potently counteracts the inclination to the mutual violence of 
the citizens, and thus not only gives a moral varnish (caurae 


non causa), if I may use the expression, but also, by pre- 


venting the eruption of illegal inclinations, the unfolding 
of che moral ie to the immediate reverence for 


right becomes actually much easier. — For every one be- 


lieves that he would keep sacred and faithfully observe the 
F 5 ol conception 
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From all these serpentine windings of an 
immoral doctrine of prudence, to produce the 


[Et state of peace among men from the warlike 
state of the state of nature, so much at least 
is evident, That men can, as little in their 


private relations, as in their public, escape 
the conception of duty, and dare not found 
politics publicly upon knacks of prudence, 


consequently refuse all obedience to the con- 
ception of a public law (which is striking, 


chiefly in that of the law of nations), but 
ought to do it in itself all due honour, if they 
Should invent a thousand evasions and pallia- 


tions, in order to evitate it in the praxis, and 
to attribute to cunning power the authority, 
to be the origin and the band of all right. — 


In order to put an end to this sophistry 


(if not to the injustice coloured by it), and to 


bring the false representatives of the mighty 


ones ws earth to the acknowledgment, that 
do not speak in favour of right, but of 
power, of which they, as if they themselves 


they 

V : had 
conception of duty, if he could expect put the like from 
every other; which the e ve in part secures to him; 


not yet a moral step), to be attached to this conception 


duty on its own account, without. looking for a return. — 
But as every one, notwithstanding the good opinion he en- 
ttexrtains of himself, presupposes a bad mindedness in every 


other, in chis manner they judge of one another mutually, 

hat, as to the fact, neither of them is good for much (the 
reason, as it cannot be laid to the charge of the nature of 
man, as a free being, may remain unexamined). However 
as the reverence for the conception of duty, which man can 
absolutely not avoid, 8anctions in the mostfsolemn jmanner 
the theory of the faculty to become suitable to! that concep- 
tion, every one perceives, chat he must on his 


* 


— 


en taken towards morality (though 


mz on part act con- 
fkormably to it, whatever others may dl. 
d 3.4 2 l * - 2 \ 2 i 5 
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hall a | title to give les: in this, assume the 
tone, it will be expedient to discover the illu- 
sion, by which one deceives himself and 
others, to investigate the chief principle, from 
which proceeds the design of perpetual peace, 
and to point out, That all the bad, which 
hinders. it, proceeds from the political mora- 
list's beginning where the moral -politician 
reasonably ends, and, by thus subordinating 
the prineiples to the end (chat is, by putting 
the cart before the horse), he (the former) 
frustrates his on design, to bring politics to 
a good understanding with morality. 
It is first necessary, in order to render 
practical philosophy consistent with itself, to 
decide the question, Whether in problems of 
practical reason the beginning must be made 
with its material principle, the end (as object 
of the: arbitrament), or with the formal, that 
is, that (founded in liberty merely in the ex- 
ternal relation) according to which it is said, 
Act so, that thou can will, that thy maxim 
become an een law (whatever be the 
end). 15 
There is no doubt but che latter principle 
must preceile ; for it has, as a principle of 
right, unconditional necessity ; „instead of 
which the former is necessitating but on the 
presupposition of empirical conditions of the 
designed end, namely its execution, and, if 
this end For instance, perpetual peace), were 
| duty also; this even must have been derived 
from the formal prineiple of maxims to act 
externally. — The first principle now, that 
. ul POO” OP? TO? e of the 
| „ 5 law 
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e state, of nations, and of che onfalopoTie;: 


cal law), is a mere technical -problem, whereas 


the second, as the principle of the moral. poli- 
tician, to whom it is a moral problem, is ex- 
tremely different from the other in the proce- 


dure, in order to bring to pass everlasting 


peace, which is not wished for AS, A physical 


good merely, but also as a state ding | 


 fromithe agnition of duty. .. | 74 


To the resolution of the first, to wit, fs 


problem . of the , prudence of state, great 
knowledge of nature is required, in "WE to 
employ its mechanisni for the said end, and 
yet all this is certain in regard to its result, 
concerning perpetual peace; let either the one 
or the other of the three: divisions of public 
law be taken. It is uncertain, whether the 
nation can be better kept in obedience and at 

the same time in a flourishing state by severi- 
ty, or by the baits of vanity, whether by the 
supreme power af one only, or by the union 
of several chiefs, 7 by a nobility of 
service merely, or by a power. of the nation, 


in the eee and that for any length of 


time. ec $4 Ke 9458 RH 

Of all modus of government (the sole ge- 
nuine republican mode excepted, but which 
can enter into the mind of none but a moral 
politician) examples of the contrary are to be 
met with in history. — Still more uncertain 
is a law of nations pretended to be erected 
upon statutes according to ministerial. plans, 
which in fact is but a word void of reality, 
and rests upon contracts, which in the very 


act of their enclabian sunrise, at the. same 
WAL > time 


A 
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the secret reservation of their violation. — 
Whereas the solution of the second, namely, 
the problem of the 1isdom- of state, so lo say, 
obtrudes itself naturally, is evident to every 
one, mars all subtlety, and thereby leads di- 
rectly to the end; yet with the warning of 
prudence, not to dring i it about precipitantly 
by force, but, according to the nature of fa- 
vourable circumstances, to ne unda i 
it incessantl y-: ä 
Aspire first after the 3 of 8 prac- 
450 reason and after its justice, and your end 
(the blessing, perpetual, peace) will fall out 
of itself. For moral has the peculiarity in it- 
self, with regard to its principles of public 
law, Consequently with reference to politics 
cognosgthle àᷣ priori), that, the less it renders 
the conduct in order to the designed end de- 
pendent on the intended advantage, whether 
physical or moral, the more does it agree with 
this in general; because it 1 directly the 
universal will given d priori (in a nation, on 
in the relation of different nations among one 
another), which only determines what is Jaw, \ 
among men; but this union of, the will of 
all, if one proceeds but consequentiallyin the 
execution, may, even according to the me- 
chanism of nature, at the. same time be the 
cause of producing the effect aimed at, and 
of rendering the conception, of right. ara. 
— Thus it is, for instance, à principle of 
the moral politics, That a nation ought to unite 
themselves in af state according, to the only. 
conceptions: of right, liberty and equality; and, 


ns Prin 1 L le is not founded 3 in prudence, but 
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in duty. Let political moralists reason $0: 


phistically ever so much to the contrary on 


the natural mechanism of a multitude of men 


entering into society, which weakens those 
principles, and would disappoint their design; 


let them endeavour to prove their assertion to 
the contrary by examples of badly organized 


constitutions of ancient and mere modern 


times (for instance, democracies without the 


system of representation) „they merit no at- 
tention; especially, as such a pernicious 
theory occasions the evil itself it foretels, ac- 
cording to which man is thrown into the same 
class with the other living machines, to whom 
is wanting but the consciousness, that they 
are not free, in order to render hem in their 


den judgment the most miserable of alt sub- 

5 ane being. | 
The proverbial, ahl baden nme kar hec- 

| boring but true Position, Fiat Justitia, pereat 


mundus, \that is to 8ay, Let justice reign, 


though all the villains in the world should 


perish; is a vigorous principle of law cutting 


off all the crooked ways pointed ont either by 
' cunning, or by power; only, chat it be not mis- 


taken, and understood as a permission to make 


use of one's right with the greatest strictness 
| _ would be repugnant. te ethical duty), 


t as an obligation on those having potency, 


15 neither to refuse nor to lessen the right of any 
one against another, either out of disfavour 
or compassion; to which is chiefly requisite 


an internal constitution of state regulated ac- 
cording to pure principles of right, and also 
— at of its union with other neighbouring or 
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even | 
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even distant states for the purpose of a degel 
making up of their differences (analagous to 
an universal state). — This position means 
nothing „ but that the political maxims must 
not arise from the welfare and felicity of every 
state, to be expected from their observance, _ 
therefore not from the end, which each of 
them makes its object (from: volition} as the 
chief (but empirical) principle of the wisdom 
of state, but from the pure conception of the 
duty of right (from what is expressed by ought, 
whose principle is given à priori by pure rea- 
son), let the physical consequences be what 
they will. Wicked men being made Iess nu- 
merous, will by no means occasion the fall 
of the World. The moral bad has the property 
inseparable from its nature, that it in its 
views (principally in relation to others of the 
same mind) is contrary' to and destrutctive of 
itself, and so makes room, though by slow 
_ for the (moral) principle of the good.. 
There is then objectively (in theory) no 
oonfläbt laws all between moral and politics, 
Wherèas 2ubjectively (in the selfish ropen- 
sion of men, but which, since it is not 3 
in makims of reason, must not yet be wo 
praxis), it will and may always remain, be- 
cause It serves for whetstone to virtue, whose 
true: botirage (according to the principle, Tu 
ne cede matis , sed contre: audentior to)! in the 
present cnse does not so much consist in bur 
resisting the evils and making the sacrifiees 
here with a firm resolution, as in looking ini 
the face nd subduing the cunning of the much 
| my Mr call Aale and treacherous,” bue 
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yet reasoning bad principle in ourselves, 
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which constantly deceives us by presenting to 


us the weakeness of human nature as a justi- 


fication. of every transgression. | - 

In fact the political moralists may say, 
That the regent and the nation, or nation and 
nation do one another no wrong, when they 
wage war with one another in either a violent 


or an ins idious manner, though they do wrong 


in general, by refusing all reverence for the 


conception of right, which only can establish 
peace everlasting. For as the one trans gresses 
his duty towards the other, who! is: just as 


wrongfully minded towards him, no wrong 


at all happens to either, when they destroy 


one another, yet so, that there may always 


remain enough of this race, not to let this 
play cease till che remotest tinies, in order 
that a late posterity may one day or other take 
a Warning example by them. Providence is 
hereby justified in the course of the world; 

for the moral principle in man never extin- 
; guishes; reason pragmatically apposite to che 
execution of the juridical ideas according to 


that principle, increases constantly by: culture 


always advancing, but with-it the culpability 


of those transgressions too. The creation 
anly seems not to be able to be vindicated by 


any theodicee, that such a race of corxupted men 
in general should have been on earth (when 


we suppose, chat the human species neither 
will nor can be beiter disposed; but this sta- 
tion of judgment is far too high for! us, to 


presume in a theoretical wiewi, tb apply our 


| ane (of OE: the . 
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tency, \ who © IS: inscrutable for us. — We are 
inevitably driven to such desperate conclu- 
sions, when we do not assume, that the pure 
principles of right have obje ective reality, that 
is, may be put in execution; and the people 
in the state, and farther states towards one 
another, must act accordingly; whatever 
objections empirical politics may make. True 
politics can therefore take no step, without 
having previously done homage to moral, and 
though politios of themselves are a difficult 
art, there is no art at all in, uniting them with 
moral; for, as soon as they clash, this cuts 
the knot, which those cannot untie. — The 
rights of man must be held sacred, let the sa- 
crifice, which the sovereign power may make, 
be ever so great. One cannot halve here, and 
devise the medium or adiaphory of a pragma- 
tically conditional right (between right and 
prof); but all politics must bend the Imee to 3 
morality, they may hope, however, to attain 


the degree, though slowly, where: __ will 
rin inn 7H 


bd 4 


of the Consonance of Politics with Moral ac- 
| cording. to the transcendental as Conception of 
47 Public Laib. 


When we 4 from: all matter of public | 1 
law (ther een to the different empiri- 


"cally 
L N 830 4 aur ee made, in PO mods of ' philosophising, 


etween transcendental and transcendent , i in the reface to 
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cally given relations of men in chi State, or 
of states among one another), as the teachers 
of law commonly cogitate it, the form of 
publicity „whose possibility every claim of 
Tight comprises, still remains to us, for with- 
out that there were no justice (which can be 
conceived but as capable of being made publicly 
Known), consequently no roght, cmd is $ distri- 
_ but by it. a 

Every claim of right must 17e this capa- 
bility of publicity, „and, as it may be easily 
Judged, whether in an occurring case it has 
Place, that is, whether it may be united or 
not with the principles of the actor, it can 
Furnish a criterion, to be met with in reason 
à priori, easily used; to cognise directly in 
the latter case, as if by an experiment of pure 
reason, the falsity (contrariety to law) of the 


2 aid claim (prætensio juris). LIE 


After such an abstraction from all that is 


empirical, contained in the oonoeption of the 
law of state and of nations (such is the pravity 


of human nature, which renders coaction ne- 


cessary), the following position may be de- 
nominated the transcendental formule of public 
law : Relatively to the rights of other men, 
all actions, whose maxim doth not accord with 
publicity, are unjust. | 

_ This principle is not to be „ as 
ethical merely (belonging to the doctrine of 


virtue), but also as juridical (concerning the 


rights of man). For a maxim, which [I dare 
not divulge, -without thereby frustrating # at 
the same time my own design, which, 


order that it may prosper, must bc 
| e 
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be conceuled, and which I cannat publicly own, 
without infallibly exciting the resistance of 

every one, cannot bring on me this necessary | 
and universal, therefore @ priori perspectahle, 
opposition of all, { but-by the anjustice on with 
which it threatens every body. Again, this 
principle 18 Negative! merely, that is, it ser vas 
but to cognise by its means, what is not right 
with regard to others. It is like an axiom 
self evident or indemonstrably certain, and 
besides easy to be applied, as may be per- 
ceived by the following examples of public 
Au i e en e To ene 

1. With regard to the law of state (jus ci- 

| vitatis), namely, the internal, one, in it ag» 

b curs the question. which many consider 

2 


as difficult to be answered, and which che 
transcendental principle of publicity resolves 

with the greatest facility, videlicet, Is rebel- 

lion a rightful mean for a nation to shake off 

the oppressive power of a tyrant so named „ 

(non titulo' sed exercitio talis)? The rights of | 
the nation are violated, and no wrong as 
done to him (the tyrant) by the dethroning; 
this is, beyond a doubt. It is however not 
less wrong in the highest degree in the sub- 
jects, to seek their rights in this manner, and 
they can just as little complain of injustice, 
should they be defeated in this struggle and 
afterwards obliged to suffer in consequenc 


thereof the most rigorous punishment. | 


Much may be said on both sides of the 
question if one chuses to decide it by a dog- 
matical deduction of the titles; but the trans- 
cendental principle of publicity of public law 
Se CNS. 7 may 
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| may save itself the belle of i855 prolixity | 
According to this p inciple, „ let the nation, 


previously to the entering into the civil con- 


tract, question itself, Whether it would pre- 
sume, to make the maxim of the resolution 


on an occasional revolt publickly known. It 
is obvious, that, in founding a constitution 


1 state, were it made a condition, to use 
| force in certain occurring cases against the 


head, the nation must assume to itself a right- 
Ful potency over that head. But then he 
Would not be the head, or, if both were 
made conditions of the establishment of the 


State, no establishment at all of a state would 


be possible, Which would however be con- 
trary to the design of the nation. The in- 


Justice of rebellion is evident ; as its maxim, 


by avowing it publicly, would render its own 


design impossible. It must therefore be ne- 


cessarily concealed. But this would not be 


necessary on the side of the head of the state. 


He may proclaim, that he will inflict che pu- 


nishment of death on the ringleaders of every 


'rebellion, let these still believe, that he has 
first transgressed the fundamental law; for 
when the head is conscious to himself, to 
possess the irresistible supreme power (which 
must be supposed in every civil constitution, 
because be, who has not might enough, to 
protect every one in the nation against others, 
has not the right to give him orders), he 
needs not be under any apprehension, to de- 
feat his own design by his maxim's being 


made known; with which principle it is 


g perfectly coherent, „ that, should the na- 
| lion 
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tion edt] in the rebellion, + that hea must 


retire ta the station of a subject, anc must“ 
never stir up; a, rebellion, with a view to xe- 
cover his power; but he must not have to 


fear being called to an account for bis former, ITY 


di" of the state. 4 1111 
2. With regard to the law jp nations. I 
4 10 of nations can be in question but an 
the presupposition of some one juridical state, 
or other (that is, that external conjunction, 
in which man actually acquires a righi); be- 
cause it, as a public law, involves in its con- 
ception the publication of an universal will, 
determining to every one what is his due, 


*. 


and this Status juridicus must arise out of Y 


zome one contract or other, which needs not 


just be founded upon coactive laws (like, 


those, from which a state springs), but may 
be a continuing free association, like the. 
above-mentioned of the confederation of diffe- 
rent states. For without some one juridical. 
state, which connects actively the different 


(physical or moral) persons, consequently in 


the state of nature, there can be no other, 


than merely a private law. — There now, 


happens a difference between politics and mo- 
ral (this considered as law) q where that crite- 


_ rion of the publicity of maxims may like wise, 15 


be easily applied, yet only so, That the con- 


tract binds the states but with the view, to, 


keep themselves in peace among one another 8 
and with other states, but by no means in 


order to make acquisitions. — The follow 


ing cases of the antinomy between politics 
and moral * sen r here, with, 
| bo which 


nich TOP ei 18 at the ane time com- 


| vine. eis,, 3 an? £ FO 55” 


a. Rn bnd 'of flies states kiis pronioed: 
1 to the other, let it be succour, 
cession 6 bertain lands, Gr subsidies -and' Leh! 


like, the question is, whether: in @ case, on 
Which depends the \welfare' of the state, it 


can free itself from keeping its word, by pre- 
12 to! "cbnsider itself in a double capaci- 

„ first as sbbelergn, who is not responsible 
5 any body in the. Skate; but next as chief 
officer of Stute, who niust be accountable to 

estäté; as then the consequetice would be, 
that he Wonld free himself in the second qua- 


lity from What he had obliged himself tom 


the first. But if a state (br its head) should 
let chese its maxims beconie publicly known, 
every other would naturally either fly it, or 
unite with others, in order tg Wezist its 
usurpations, Which evinces, chat politics not- 
withstanding all their sliness, would in this 


Way (of publicity) disappoint their very end, 
c consequently, that maxim must be Wrong, 


b. When a neighbouring power, increased 


to a tremendous greatness (potentia treritenda), 


occasions apprehetision, May it be supposed, 
that it wilt, because it can, be disposed to 


coSppress, And does that give a right to the less 


powerful states; without any previous offence, 


: to attack (eonjointly ) 2: 5 A state, that 


gave out its maxim affirmatively i in this case, 


Would bring the evil to pass but still more 


certainly and more quickly. For the greater 
power Woötild pe beforehand with the smaller 


es and s to the union of the Mer. that 
„„ 0 | 18 
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This maxim of politics, 


AAA PISES. | 5 zu, 
is but a weak Sifmace ; t. those, who 
know how to profit by divide et impera. 

blicky! declared, 

balks of neoessity its oπwm desiga, and is by 
conSequence wrongs , AE ci, 
. When a smaller state — itst 
situation the (connexion, necessary to tlie 


support and defence of a greater state Is the 


latter not entitled to subdue the former, and 


to incorporate it with itself? — It is very 


obvious, that the greater must by no means 


let such a maxim transpire previously, for 
either the smaller states would unite! them- 
selves betimes, or other: Potenoies- would dis» 


pute the prey, con sequently this maxim ren: 
ders itself impracticable by its very publicitys 
a sign, that it is unjust and may be 80 in 
very great degree; for a small object of in- 
justice doth not vir de nini oa 


by it from being very great. 


3. With regard to e bum hOi8u Jaws 


1 pass it over here in silencé: because, on 


account of the analogy between it and che lawn 
of nations FP, its ene are easily formed and 
estimated. " onen 12 

ne principle och incompertbiliey 05 the. 


maxims of the law of nations:with publicity; . 


affords us an excellent criterion, it is true} 
of the discordancy of politics wich moral (as 
law). But we require still to be informed d 
the condition; on which their maxims agres 
with the law of nations. For it cannot be 


cenversely concluded, * the maxims, 


which ; bear puklioity; are on that accbunt 
just; because, whoever. has the, decided 
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auperiority of power, Me Abt conceal his 


maxims. — The condition of the possibility 


of a law of nations in general is, That a juri- 
dical state shall first n | for: without this 


there is no public law, but all law, which 


may be conceived besides that (in the state 
of nature), is private law merely. We have 
seen above, That a federative situation of 
States, merely with @ view to put a stop to 
war, is the only juridical situation, possible 
to be united with their liberty. Therefore 
the harmony of politics with morality 1 is pos- 
gp in a federal union only (which is given 

à priori according to principles of law and 
is necessary), and all politics have the found- 

ing of it, in its greatest possible compass, 
for their proper basis, without which. end 
all their -w- is but insipience and veiled 
injustice. — These spurious politics have, 
as well as che best school of Jesuits, their 
esbrs rA — the reservatio mentalis: in 
drawing up public contracts, couched in such 
expressions, which may be occasionally ex- 
plained to ones on advantage, as one plea- 
ses (for instance, the distinction between 
status quo de fait and de droit), — the pro- 
babilism: to impute bad intentions to others, 


or also to make probabilities of their possible 


preponderancy the title to the emenine 
of other peaceable states — finally the 
peccatum philosophicum ( peceatillum, baga- 
telle): To hold the swallowing up of. a small 
state, When a much greater one profits by it 
wine LY a view to ma Eg. corn ow prospe- 
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rity 16 mankind, a trifle, or at © most. a VEE. 
pardonable fault. 5 1 
This is aided by the A e Ge” — 
tics in regard of moral, to make use of either 
the one or the other branch of it for their own © 
purpose. |— Both, philanthropy and reve-, 
rence for the Tights of man; are duty; but 
that conditional only, this on the contrary. 
unconditional, absolutely commanding duty, 
which he, who is disposed to give Himself 4 
up to the agreeable; feeling of. beneftcence, _ 
must be first fully assured not to have trans- 
gressed. Politics easily coincide. with moral 
in the first sense (as ethics), in order to de- 
liver up the rights of men to their superiors: 
But with that in the second sense (as law), 
to which they must bend the knee, they find 
it adviseable not to engage in a contract, but 
rather to refuse all reality, and to interpret WER 
all duties as mere benevolence; which afti- : 
fice of politics shunning hs ok philosophy 
would easily baffle by means of the publicity 
of those its maxims, if politicians would but 
venture to give assistance to this publicity. 
In this view I have to propose another 
transcendental and positive principle of public 
ne Whose formule is, All maxims, which, : 


, 


- 


* ny Pe yd 8 Ta on the Conjunetion of Mora? 
with Politics, 1788, bears testimony to snch maxirms. This 
, worthy and learned man owns at the beginning of his work,. 
not to be able to give a satisfactory answer to this question. 
But yet to approve of it, though indeed with the avowal, 
not to be able to answer fully the objections made to it, 
seems to be a greater condescension towards those , who are 


very much inclined to abuse it, * e be adviseable. 


\ 
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in order not 20 iss their end, | in need | 
„% Publicity, agree with, lab and politics united. 

For, 1 they can obtain their end but by 
publicity „they must be conformable to the 
universal end of the public (kelicity), to har- 


| monize with which" (to make it satisfied with 


its situation), „is the peculiar problem of poli- 
tics. But if this end shall be attainable but 
publicity, chat is, by the removal of all 
distrust fromits maxims, these must als agree 
with the law of the publse; for in tis only 
is the union of the ends of all possible. — 1 
must defer the farther amplification and expo- 
sition of his principle till another vecagion ; 
I shall only add, that it may be perceived to | 
be a Trifsctidental formuile, from'the- remov- 
ing of all empirical conditions (of felicity), 
ab the matter of thè law, and from the mere 
regard to the form of che universal legality. 
To conclude, If it is duty, if at the: same 


time there is a well- founded hope, to realize, 


though but in an approximation advancing to 
infmite, the state of a public law, EVERTA'ST- 
ING PEACE, which succeeds to the treaties or 
conclusions of peace hitherto, falsely's so named 
(more properly truces), is not à vod idea, but 
a problem which, 'resolyed by degre es, draws 


constantly nearer to fits/ object, as it is to be 
hoped that less and less dime. will be requisite 
to 10 equal e 
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To intersperse conjectures in the progress of 
a history, in order to fill up chasms in 
the accounts, is gt all means allowable; be- 
eause the preceding, as the remote cause, and 
the following, as the effect, may furnish a pretty 
sure guidance to the discovery of the middle 
causes, in order to render the transition com- 
prehensible. But, to let a history arise out 
of conjectures entirely, seems little better, 
than to delineate the plan of a romance. It” 
would not bear the name of even a conjectural 
history, but of a mere "(ag — Let that, 
which cannot be ventured on in the process of 
the history of human actions, may be attempted ' 
by conjecture on its first beginning, so. far as 
nature makes it. For this must not be feigned, 
but may be collected from experience; ; When 
it is presupposed, that those actions were 
neither better nor worse in the first beginn- 
ing, than we meet with them at present: a 
presupposition, Which is conformable to the 
analogy with nature, and carries with it no- 
thing hazarded. A history of the first un- 
folding of e om its original predisposi- 
tion 


2 1 
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tion in the nature of man, is ts quite 
different from the history; of liberty in its pro- 
gress , which can be founded but upon narra- 
tions. Ar 6k 

However, as conjectures must not carry 
their pretensions to assent too high, but must 
announce themselves as a permitted exercise 
of the imagination only accompanied with 
reason, for the unbending and for the health 
of the Wind. but not as a serious occupation; ; 
so they cannot vie with that history, which is 
Written on the very same event as an actual 
account and believed, whose proof rests upon 
quite other grounds, than mere philosophy of 
nature. For which reason, and as I set out 
here on a mere journey 125 pleasure, I may 
hope for the favour, to be allowed to make 
use of a sacred record as a' map thereto, and 
at the same time to fancy, that the flight, 
* which 1 take on the wings of imagination, 
though not without a clew conhected with ex- 
perience by reason, will fall on the very same 
line, which that record contains historically 
| raw. The reader will please to turn over 
its leaves (Gen. Chap. 11 VI) and observe, 
step by step, whether the way, which philo- 
sophy goes according to conceptions, coincide 


155 with that which history points out. 


— 


If we would not perplex and lose ourselves 
in a maze of conjectures, the beginning must 
be made from that, Which is not susceptible 
of a derivation from: prior causes of nature by 
human reason, therefore, with the existence 
of mans in 1 Full growth, as he must do 


| without maternal assistance: in one pair, in 
f order 


- rRNA '  -- gay. 


order to propagate: his species; and but one 
air, that the flames of war may not be di- 
rectly kindled, if men were in the neighbbur- 
hood and yet foreign to one another, or also 
that nature be not accused that she has, by 
the difference of descent, let the fittest prepa- 
ration for 8ociableness, as the greatest end of 
che human destination, be wanting; for the 
unity of the family, from which all men are 
descended, is doubtless the best disposition 
for that purpose. I put this pair in a place 
secured from the attack of beasts of prey, and 
abundantly supplied by nature with all the 
means of food, therefore as if in a garden, in 
a climate always mild and temperate- And 
besides, I contemplate them, only after they 
have made considerable progress in the address 
to use their powers, and of course do not be- 
gin from the total rudeness of their nature; 
for, should I undertake to fill up this chasm, 
which in all likelihood comprehends a great 
period, there might easily be too many con- 
jectures for the reader but too few probabili- 
ties. The first man then could stand and wall: 
he could speak (Gen. ch. 11. v. 20.),* nay, talk, 
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*The instinct to communicate his thoughts must have 
first prompted man, who is yet alone, to the making known 
of his existence to other living beings ,. chiefly rhose that 
utter a sound, which he can imitate and which may after- 
wards serve for a name. A similar effect of this instinct 
may be perceived in children and in thonghtless people, 
who, by speaking ih the throat, crying, whistling, singing, 
and other noisy entertainment (and frequently devotion of 
the same nature) disturb the thinking part of mankind. Tor 
I can conceive no other motive to this, than that they wish 
to publish their existence around them. „ 
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that is, Speak according to coherent) boncep- 


tions (v. 23), consequently think. Mere ad- 


— 


dresses, all-of which he must acquire himself 
dor were they imprinted by the Creator, they 
would also be transmitted by inheritance, 
-which is however repugnant to experience); 
but with which I süppose him to be now pro- 
vided, in order to take into contemplation 
the unfolding of what is moral in his actions, 
which necessarily presupposes that address. 
Only instinct, this voice of God, to which 
all animals hearken, must in the beginning 
guide the novice.. This allowed him some 
things for food, and forbid him others (III. 2. 
3.). — But it is not necessary to suppose a 


| peculiar, at present lost instinct for this be- 


hoof; it may have been the sense of smel- 
ling merely , and its, affinity with the organ 
of taste, the known sympathy of this latter 
"however with the organs of digestion, and 
thus in a manner the faculty-of the presension 
of the fitness or of the unfitness of food, such 
as one still perceives. ' One needs not even 
suppose this sense acuter in the first pair, than 
it is at présent; for it is sufficiently known 
_ what difference may be found in the power of 
Perception between the men occupied about 
their senses merely, and those conversant about 
- their thoughts at the same time „ but there- 
by diverted from their sensations. | 
As long as the unexperienced man obeyed 
this call of nature, he found his account in it. 
But reason soon began to manifest itself, and 
endeavoured to extend his knowledge of food 
"beyond. he limits of, instinct (II. 6 0 by compa- 
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rison of 3 he hs wa TY cha which 4 
sense, different from that to which. instinet' 
was bound, perhaps the sense of seeing, rer 
presented as similar to what he had already 
eaten. This trial might have accidentally: 
succeeded well enough, thougli instinct did 
not advise it, if it did but not contradict. But, 
it is a property of reason, that it can, with 
the assistance of the imagination, cane 
appetites, not only - without an instinct di- 
rected, but even contrary, to them, which 
in the beginning take the name of concupis- 
cence, but whereby a whole 8warm of unne 
cessary, nay, even unnatural inclinations is 
brooded, under the name of luxury... The oo 
casion of becoming disobedient to instinck 
needed be but a trifle; but the consequence 
of che first essay, namely, to become con- 
scious to one's self of one's reason as a faculty, 
that can extend itself beyand the limits, where- 
in all animals are kept, was of great impors - 
tance and decisive for the mode of life. Were 
it but a fruit, whose look, by the likeness to 
other agreeable fruits ii one had tasted 
before, invites toa trial; if besides the example 
of an animal. were added, to whose nature . 
such a food is suitable, as an the contrary it is 1 5 
hurtful to man, and con sequently there is an 
instinct which opposes it; this might give 
reason the Hirst occasion to chicane the voice of 


ed nature (III. 1), an and in s spite of its contradiction, 
it. d make the Hirst trial of a free choice, which, 
nd as the first, in all probability did not fall | 
od out agreeably to expectation. How insignifi- 
pa- cant soever the harm may have been, man's 
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| eyes were now „ opened (. WY" He 1 
in himself a faculty, to choose for himself a 
manner of life, and not to be bound like other 
animals to a single one. On the instantaneous 
complacency, which this observed preference 
5 might excite in' him, anxiety and embarrass- 
ment must directly follow; how he, who yet 
knew nothing according to its en quali- 
ties and remote effects, should go to work 
with his new discovered faculty. He stood, 
as it were, on the brink of an abyss; for, from 
single objects of his desire, which instinct 
had hitherto shown him, to him an infinity 
of them was opened Whose choice he did not 
yet understand at all; and it was now im- 
possible for him to return from this once tried 
State of liberty to that of en (under the 
"$ dominion of ins tinct). 
Next to the instinct to nourishment, by 
0 Wich nature supports every individual, the 
"nstinct to ser, whereby she takes care af the 
Preservation of every species, is the most exi- 
- mious. Reason once put in action did not 
delay to prove its influence on this. Man 
quickly found, that the stimulation to sex, 
which rests with animals in a merely trans: 
itory, for the most part periodical instinct, 
with him is capable of prolongation and even 
of augmentation by the phansy, which trans- 
acts its business with more moderation, but 
at the same time more durably and more uni- 
formly, the more the object is withdrawn from 
the senses, and that thereby the disgust, which 
the satiating of a merely animal appetite car- 


ries Wat it, is avoaded, The hg-leaf (v. 7.) 
| Was 
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was the ani of a far ore eater manifesta- 
tion of reason, than it evinced in the first tex 
of its developement. For thereby to render an 
inclination more intimate and more lasting, of 
by withdrawing its object from the senses 
shews the consciousness of some $uperiority 
of reason over instinct; and not merely, Bke 
the first step, a faculty to serve it to a smaller 
or to a greater extent.  Refusing was the arti- 
| fice to transport insensibly from the merely _ | 
animal desire to love, and with this from the . 
feeling of the mere agreeable. to the taste for 
beauty, i in the beginning in men only, but then 
in nature like wise. Modest, an inclination 
by. good manners and decency” (concealing Eta 
what might excite lighting) to inspire others 
with reverence for us, as the proper ground- 
work of all true sociableness, gave besides 
the first hint for the cultivation of man, as 4 
moral creature. — A. small beginning, „ but Fog 
which constitutes an epoch, by giving a quite 
new direction to the cast of mind, is more 
important,” than the whole infinite series ok 
the subsequent enlargements of culture. | 
The third step of reason, after it had taken 
pak in the first immediately felt wants, 
was the reflected expectation of the future. 
This faculty, not merely to enjoy the present 
moment of life, but to render present to one's 
self the coming, frequently very distant, time, 
is the most decisive criterion of the preference 
of man, to prepare himself for remote ends 
conformably to his destination, — but at the 
same time the not to be dried up. source of fear 
and sadness, „ Which the uncertain futurity oc- 
"1 X 2ö;ͤ1on 
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- casions, and which all anal FOTO from 
' (v.13—19). Man, who had to maintain him- 
self and a wife, together with future children, 
foresaw the constantly increasing painfulness 
of his labour; the woman foresaw the trou- 
bles, to which nature had subjected her sex, 
and over and above those, | which the more 
powerful man would impose on her. After 
a life of hardships both foresaw with terror 
in the back-ground of the picture that, which 
inevitably happens to' all animals, yet with- 

out making them yneasy, namely, death; 

and seemed to rebuke and make a crime of the 


use of reason, which occasions them all these 


evils. To live in their posterity, Who may 
zerhaps be less unhappy, or even as members 
of a family alleviate their troubles, was prob- 
ably the only consolatory prospect, that 
ſtrengthened their dejected minds (16 — 20). 
The fourth and last step, which reason 
advanced, totally elevating man above the 
society whh beasts, was, That he (though 
but obscurely) comprehended, that he is 
E 6 IM the end of nature, and nothing that 
lives upon the earth can be kis competitor for 
this. The hrst timehe said to the sheep, Na- 
ture did not give thee the pelt, thou wearest, 
For thyself,, but for, me, stript him of it and 
put it on himself (v. 21.); he perceived a pre- 
rogative, that he, by virtue of his nature, has 


above all animals, which he now considered 


no more as his copartners in the creation, but 


as the means and instruments left to his will 
for the accomplishment of his purposes at 


Pleasure. This representation comprehends 
| Eels „ (though 
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| hongh obsourely) the thought of the opposite 
position, to wit, that he dares not speak thus 
to any man, but must consider him as an equal 
partaker of che gifts of nature: a remote pre- | 
parative to the restrictions, which reason 
afterwards imposes on the will with regard to 
his fellow-man, and which is far more > flGC0s- 
$ary to the establishment of e * than in- 
clination and love. pl 
And thus man tired into an en with 
all rational beings, whatever might be their 
rank, (II. 29.), namely, with regard to the” 
pretension to be hiniself an end, to be esteemed 
by every other as such, and to be used by no 
other as a mean barely to Other ends. Herein, 
and not in reason, as it is considered as an 
instrument merely to the satisfaction of the 
diverse inclinations, lies the ground of the 80_ . 
unlimited equality of man , even with supe- 
rior beings, who may otherwise surpass him 
beyond all comparison in the gifts of nature, 
but none of whom has on that account a right 
to dispose of him according to mere pleasure. 
Hence this step is at the same time combined 
with his dismission from the maternal lap of 
nature; an alteration, which is indeed ho- 
nourable, but at the same time very dange- 
rous, as it turned him out of the harmless 
and Secure state of being nursed as a child, in 
a manner out of a garden, which kurnisbed 
him with necessaries without his giving hini- 
self any tretible (v. 230, and thrust him gut 
into the wide world, where 80“ many cares, 
troubles and unkitowi evils await him. For 
the future the \Vatdohips: and miseries of life 
e „ will 
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Will often draw from bin the wish for a para- 

dise, the creature of his imagination „Where 
he may dream or trifle away his existence in 
wanquil inactivity and constant peace. But 
restless reason, irresistibly inciting him to 


the unfolding of the faculties placed in him, 


18 encamped between him and that fancied seat 


of joy, and does not allow him to return to 


the state of rudeness and simplicity, from 


Fhich it has taken him (v. 24.) It instigates 
him to take upon himself patiently the trouble, | 
Which he hates, to run after the gewgaws he 
despises, and to, forget even death itself, which 


he cannot think of without horrour, being 
taken up with all those rakes ; whose loss he 
onde Stall more, - | 


7 85 8 observation. 


FI rom this e ee 5 che first history 


| of mankind it follows, That man's leaving 


paradise, represented to him by reason as the 


First abode of his species, was nothing but the 


transition from the rudeness of a merely ani- 
mal creature to humanity., from the go-cart 
of instinet to the guidance of reason, in a 
word, From the guardianship of nature to the 
state of liberty. Whether man has won or 
lost by this alteration, cannot be any longer 
the question, When one considers. the destina- 


uon of his species, chat consists in nothing 


but in che advancing towards perfection, how- 
ever imperfectly might fall out the first endea- 


vours to reach this aim, even following one 


mother * series N members. — 


However 
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Hoa this. course, Which for the species 


is a progress from the bad to the better, 


is not the same for the individual. Before 


reason awoke there Was neither a com- 
mandment, nor a prohibition, consequently, 


no transgression; ; but when it (reason) entered 
on its office, and, weak as it is, mingled with 


the animality and. 3 its whole force, evils, must 


arise, and, what is worse, with more culti- 


vated reason, vices, which were totally foreign 
to the state of ignorance, therefore of i inno- 


. cence,” The first step then out of this state 


was on the moral side a fall; on the physi- 
cal were a. multitude of never known evils of 


life the consequence of this fall, therefore 


- 


the history. of liberty from the bad, for it is 
the work of man. To the individual, who in 


there was in such an alteration a loss; to na- 
ture, who directs its end with man towards 


the species, it was a gain. Hence the indivi- 


dual has cause to ascribe to his own guilt all 


the evil, Which he suffers, and all the bad 


that he commits, but at the same time as a 
and to praise the wisdom and the conformity - 


to- end of the arrangement. — Tn this manner 


Rousseau, so often misinterpreted, and ac- 
cording to appearance colliding with one an- 


& 


punishment. Thus the history of nature ber | 
gins from the good, for it is the work of God; 


the use of his liberty looks to himself merely, | 


member of the whole (of a species) to admire 


may be made to accord. with themselves and 
with reason the assertions of the celebrated J. J. 


other, In his publication on the influence of 


the Sciences and i in that on the inequality of men 
. " 4 | he 


"4. 
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he shows perfectly right the unavoidable col- 
lision of culture with the nature of the human 
species, as a physical species, in which every 
individual ought to attain his destination to- 
tally; but in his Emil, his Social Contract, 
and other writings, he endeavours to solve 
the more difficult problem, How culture must 
go on, in order to unfold the predispositions 
of humanity, as a moral species, suitably to 
their destination, so that this may no longer 
collide with that as a species natural, From 
this collision (as culture, according to true 
principles of education for the man and for the 
citizen at the same time, is perhaps not yet 
properly begun, much less ended) spring all 
the real evils, which oppress human life, and 

all the vices that disgrace it;“ as the incite- 
: DL Hy MER , ments 


* 


In order to produce but a few examples of this collision 
between the efforts of humanity with a view to its moral 
destination, on the one side, and the unalterable observance 
of che laws placed in its nature for the rude and animal 
state, on the other, take the following. | 
The epoch of full age or majority, that is, of the in- 
stinct, as well as the faculty, to propagate one's species, 
nature has fixed at about the age of 16 or 17 years: an age, at 
which the youth in the rude state of nature literally be- 
comes a man; for he then has the faculty to support him- 
self, to propagate, his species, and alsg to maintain it together 
with his wife. The simplicity of the wants frenders this 
easy for him. Whereas in the cultivated state many means 
* of acquisition belong to the latter, as well in address, as 
in favourable external circumstances, so that this epoch, in 
the civil) state, is delayed 19 years at least one with another, 
Nature however has not at 14 same time altered her period 
of. maturity with the progress of the civil refinement, but 
follows obstinately her lavy, Which she intended forthe 
maintaining of the human species, as a species of animals, 
Hence arises now an unavoidable damageito the end of na- 
ture by morals, and vice versa. For the man of nature is 
already in a certain age a man, when the civil man (ro | 
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ments to the latter, which one blames on that 
account, are good in themselves and conform- 
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| ut a youth, 
nay, even but a child, for one may well name him 80, . 
who, on account” of his years (in the civil state) cannot 
support even himself, much less us species, though he has; 
for 1 the instinct and the faculty; consequently the call 
of nature, to propagate it. For nature has surely not placed 
instinots and faculties in living creatures, in order that they 
should combat and suppress them. Therefore the predispo- 
sition to those was not at all designed for the civilized state, 
but merely for the support of the human species as a spebies 
of animals; and the Civilised state falls into an inevitable 
collision with the latter, to which a perfect civil constitu- 
tion only (the ultimate aim of culture) can put an end, as 
at present that interval is e hljed with vices, and 
their consequence, various human miseries. | PRE 
. Another example as a proof of the truth of the position, 
That nature has implanted in us two predispositions for two 
different ends, namely, for humanity as a species of animals, 
and for the very same as a moral species, is the Ars longa.. 
vita brevis, of Re t Sciences and arts might be car -/ 
ried to a far higher pitch by one head that is organized for 
them, when he has once attained by long exercise and ac- 


does not yet cCease to be Aa man of nature) is b 


— 


quired knowledge the proper maturity of judgment, than 
whole . of the learned might do successively, if 
he lived but with the same juvenile power of mind the 
1 time, which is granted to all these generations. Now na- 
ture has manifestly taken her resolution with regard to 
1 man's duration of life from another point of view, than 
f from that of the furtherance of sciences. For, when the man 
i of the most happy understanding is at the point of making 
Ry the greatest discoveries, which he has reason to hope tar 
we from his address and experience, age advances; . his faculties 
1 grow blunt, and he must leave to a second generation (which 
90 egins anew from A B C, and must once more journey 
0 over the whole track, that was already explored), to. add 
bak another step to the progress of culture, The course of the 
3 human species to the attaining of its whole destination seems 
wa for that reason e interrupted, and to be in constant 
* Aanger to fall back into the old xudeness; and the Grecian 
it philosopher did not complain entirely without reason, that 
he it ig & pit, that one must dig, when one hay just begun to 
ls, hierspect, how one ought to live. e . 
U A ü third example may be the inequality among men, 
18 and not that of the gifts of nature or of the goods of fortune, 
«og but of the universal rights of them, an inequality, of which 
ges - Aaousseau complains with great justice, but which 4s not to 
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able-to-end: as prediopositi ns of nature, W 

redispositions, as they were adjusted 
to as mere state of: nature, suffer damage 
by advancing culture, and in return endamage 
it, till perfect art becomes nature again, which 


zs the ultimate aim of che moral destination 
of the humen species. Wee, ae e | 


# 


| Conclusion O of the Hixtory. 


The bs of the 5 od is, 
That man passes from the period of ease and 
of peace to that of labour and of discord, as 
the prelude to the union in society. Here we 
must again take a great leap, and put him at 
once in the possession of domestic animals, 


and of plants, which he himself can multiphy 


by sowing and planting for his food (IV. a.); 
though the transition from the savage live of 


a hunter to the former, and from the unsteady 


digging of roots or the collecting of fruits in 


the second state, may have been slow enough. 
Here now must begin the difference between 


men hitherto living amicably beside one an- 


; other, . cansequence was the separation 


” and 


— 
, 


be . n 4 „ as ; long as it in a manner pro- 


ceeds wirhout a 5 e (which is however unavoidable ng 


a long time), and to which nature had certainly not destine 


man; as she gave him liberty, and reason to restrict this 


liberty by nothing but its (reason's) own universal and ex- 
ternal legality , which is denominated' ee civil right or law. 


Man ought to extricate himself from the rudeness of his 


very predispositions of nature, and, raising himself above 
them, take care nevertheless not to commit a fault against 
them: an address, which he can expect: but late an after 


- many miscarrying essays, during which interval humanity 


groans under the evils that it e upon itself 
N : | | 
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and dispersion upon the earth of those of a 
different mode of life. The life of a herdsman. 
is not only easy, but, as there can be no want 
of pasture in an extensive uninhabited land, 


affords the most certain suhsistence. Whereas 
agriculture, or planting, 1 is very troublesome, 


depending on the inconstancy of the weather, 
consequently insecure, and requires a perma- 


nent abode, property of the soil, and suffi- 


cient power to defend it; but the herdsman 
hates this property, which limits his liberty 
of grazing. As to the former, the husband- 
man might seem to envy the herdsman as 


more favoured by heaven (v. 4.) ; in fact, how- 


ever, the latter, so long as he remained in his 
neighbourhood, was very burdensome to him; 
for the grazing cattle did not spare his fields 
and plantations. As ät was easy for the herds- 
man, after the damage which he had occagl- 
oned, to remove to a great distance with his 
herd, and to avoid all indemnification, be- 
cause he leaves nothing behind him, which 
he does not find just as well every-where else; 
so it was natural for the husbandman to use 
force against such encroachments (hich the 
other did not hold unallowed) and, as, the oc- 
casion to such could never totally cease, in order 


not to lose the fruits of his long labour, finally 


carried that force as far as he possibly could, 
$0 that those who lead the life of Le beten 


were obligæd to go away. (V. 16.) This en TS 


ration makes the third epoch. x 
A soil, on whose cultivation and planting 


| (chiefly with trees) depends the means of sup- 
en life * . permanent habitations; 
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and the tine of chem against all outrageg 
Stands in need of a number of men to assist 
one another. Therefore in this way of life 
men could no longer disperse themselves in 
families, but were under the necessity of keep- 
ing together, and of erecting villages'(impro- | 
perly named cities), in order to defend their 
property against either wild hunters, or hordes 
of wandering herdsmen. The first neces- 
saries of life, whose provision required a 
different ode) of life: (v. 20.), could now be 
exchanged for one another. Thence must arise 
culture, and the beginning of art, of pastime, 
as well as of industry (v. 21. 220 as also, 
what is of the greatest moment, some prepa- 
ration for a civil constitution and public jus- 
tice „dat first indeed but with regard to the 
reatest violences, whose avenging was no 
longer left, as in the savage state, to indivi- 
duals, but to a legislative potenoy, which 
contained the whole, that is, a mode of go- 
vernment, over which itself no exercise of 
power had place (v. 23. 24.).— From this 
first and rude predisposition could now deve- 
lope itself by degrees all human art, of which 
that of sociableness and civil Security is the most 
salutary, the human species increase itself and, 
from a centre, like bee-hives, extend every- 
where by. sending abroad and planting colo- 
nies already civilized.” With this epoch com- 
menced likewise -the. inequality among men, 
this abundant source of so much bad, but of 
all that is good also, and henceforrh increased. 
So long as the nomades or nations of herds- 
men, WhO acknowledge God only for their 
* | 57 | master, 
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master, n around the aha at of 
the city and husbandmen, Who have a man 
(a magistrate) for a master (VI. 4.) ;“ and as 
sworn enemies to all landed property bore an 
III will to these and were in return hated by 
them; there was continual war between them, 
at least incessant danger of it, and hence both 
nations might be glad in the interiour at least 
of the inestimable good, liberty, — (for still 
at present nothing but che danger of war mo- 
derates despotism; because riches are requi- 
site at present to constitute a state a potency, 
but without liberty neither the activity nor the 
industry, which could produce riches, has 


place. Instead of which in a poor nation great 


participation in the support of the common- 
wealth must be met with; which on the other 


hand is not otherwise possible than When 
the citizens feel themselves therein free). — 


In process of time however the beginning lux- 
ury of the inhabitants of the city, but. chiefly 
the art of pleasing, whereby the city ladies 


eclipse the dirty women of the woods, must 


have been a great allurement for those herds- 
men (v. 2.), to enter into a conjunction with 


these, and to partake of the splendid misery 
of che city. Which then, by the incorporat- 


Ing of two. nations formerly inimical to one 
| ͤ%»;F! 8 another, 


1 1155 3 3 still 1 F e 9888 
of an ancient 1e the founder of their tribe (as Beni 


Haled etc.). He is by no means their master, and can exer- 


cise no Power over them at pleasure. For in a nation of 
rdsmen, where nobody has immoveable property, Which 
he must n behind, every family that is dissatisfied may 


easily sepaxate itself from che tri Ss in ur to join and 
Nrengthent another. £ 
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: 8 with the end of all danger of war 


minevitably occasioned at the same time the end 


of all liberty, thus the despotism of mighty 
tyrants on the one side, with culture yet scarce- 
Iy begun but soulless luxury in abject ser- 


vitude, mixed with all the vices of the rude 


state, on the other, averted the human species 
from the progress of the cultivation of its Pre- 


| dispositions ro the good, pointed out io it by 


nature; and thereby rendered it unworthy of 
even its existence, as a species destined to 
rule over the earth, not to "ey oy brutishly, 
6 and ro serve davisbiy (v. 1 17 9. | 


— 


| Concluding Observation. 


The men of reflection wy nas he computes 
the evils, ' which oppress the human species 


so much, and (as it seems) without hope of its 


growing better, feels a sorrow that can even 
2 corruption of morals, of which the 

oughtless knows nothing, namely, discon- 
tcentment with Providence, who governs the 
course of the world on the whole. Tt is how- 


ever of the greatest moment, to be contented 


with Providence, (though he has traced out for 
us in our terrestrial World a path so difficult): 
partly in order to resume courage still under 


the hardships, and partly in order, while we 


throw the blame on fate, not to lose sight of 
our own fault, which may perhaps be the only 
cause of all this” evil, and to N the re- 


meqdy in the self amendment. e 


One must own, that the greatest evils, 
which opproees:oivilinet nations; are brought 
8 e . : on 
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on us by war, and indeed not so much by that 
which is present or past, as by the never re-“ 
mitting and even incessantly increased prepa - 

ration for the future. To this are employed 

all the powers of the state, all the fruits of its- 
culture, which might be used for a still greater 
culture; liberty is in so many places violated, 
and the maternal care of the state of single 
members transformed into an inexorable strict- 
ness of demands, yet this is justified by the 
apprehension of out ward danger. But, would | _ 
this culture, would this close conjunction of | 
the ranks of the commonwealth to the mutual 
furtherance of their prosperity, would the po- 
pulation, fiay, even the degree of liberty 
which, though under very restrictive laws, 
yet remains, be met with, if that war itself, 
which is always dreaded, did not extort from 9 
the heads of states this reverence for luumianit * 
Only behold China, which from its situation 
has perhaps one day to fear an unforeseen at- 
tack, but no potent enemy, and from which 
therefore every trace of liberty is effaced. 
On the step of culture, then, on Which che 


1 human species yet gtands, war is an indispens- 

r able mean 40 carry it higher; and but after 

5 a knished gulture (Ged knows when) would 92 _ '- 
r uring peace be salutary for us and also 

e by that only” possible. Consequently, as to 

£ this: points. we. ourselves are the cause of the 

y evils, of which we complain so bitterly ; and 

3 the Sacred record is perfectly right to represent | 

| the incorphrating of nations into one 80ciety © + 
8, and their complete deliverance from all out 

8 ware: danger, as their” culture was scarcely 
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$4 

begun, as a stopping of all further . and 
a sinking into incurable corruption. : 

The second discontentment of men arraigns 
he order of nature with regard to the shortness 
f life. One must understand but very ill in- 
__ - adeed the estimation of the value of life, if 

| one can still wish, that it should last longer, 
__ 7 * -#hangatc actually does; for that were but a 
fad lenghtening of a play constantly struggling 
with mere difficulties. But a childish judge- 

ment needs not be blamed for fearing, death, 
without loving life, and, whilst it is difficult 
for it to pass its existence every single day 
1 with tolerable satisfaction, never to have days 
enow to repeat this complaint. When how- 
ever one but reflects, how much care of the 
meeans to passing away a life so short torments 
us, how much. injustice is exercised with the 
hope. of a future enjoyment, though of so 
short a duration; one must reasonably be- 
lieve, that if men could prolong their lives to 
an age of goo. years and more, the father would 
-8carcely be secure of his life against his son, the 
one brother against the other, or one friend 
beside another, and that the vices of a human 
species living so long would rise to such a 
Heighth, that they would be worthy of no 
peter a fate, than to be drowned i in a univer- 
„al flood (v. 48, 0. bs 
/ The third wish, or breche y ee 528 
N (For We are conscious to ourselves, that we 
never can obtain what is wished for) is the 
shadow, the golden age so much praised by 
Poets, where a deliverance from all imaginary 
Wants, wich which, luxury loads us, a suſh- 
ciency 
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ciency nn che mere wants of nature, a thes 
rough equality, of men, an everlagting peace 
among them, in a word, the pure enjoyment, 

of a life free from care dreamt away in idleness 

or trifled away in puerile amusè ments: - 
an earnest desire, Which makes the Crusoes 
and the VOYSges. to the southsea islands 0 
charming, but in general evinces the Wearly | 
ness, which the thinking man feels in the ci: 
vilized life, when he seeks its value in enjoy, 
ments merely, and takes into the account” the 
counterbalance of laziness, when reason by 
chance puts him in mind, to give a value to life 
by actions. The justness af the wish to return tg 
that time of simplicity and innocence is suffi- 
ciently shown, when one is animated by the 
above representation of. the original state: man, 
cannot maintain himself therein, because he is 
not contented with it; still less is he inclined 
ever to return to it; so that he has always to 
attribute to himself and to his own choice * 
present state of troubles. 


— 
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e | Advantageous to man and NPY a 8 
" instruction and to amendment is then such an 
m exhibition of his history, which points out to 
a him, That he must not charge Providence with 
ww 7 the evils that afflict him; that he is not en- 
r- titled to impute his own transgression to an 

1 original crime of his first parents, whereby a 
ng propensity in a manner to similar transgres- ., 
we . sions would be hereditary in the offspring, 
he (for arbitrable actions can carry nothing with 
by them possible to be communicated by inheri- 
ry tance); but that he in all justice has to ac- 
ſh» 3 what has happened as committed 
CY Vou, I; =: ä by 
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by himself, and to lay to his own charge ens 
tirely all che evils, Which spring from the 
abuse of his reason, as he may be very con- 


15 scious to himself, that in similar circumstan- 


bes he would condinct: himself in the same 

Manner, and would make the first use of rea- 
son, to misuse it (even contrary to the hint 
of nature). - The physical evils, when that 
point concerning the moral ones is cleared up, 
can then, in the balancing of merit and of 
guilt, bardly yield an odds to our advantage. 
And thus the result of a most ancient his- 
tory of man essayed by philosophy, is, Con- 
- tentment with Providence and, on the whole, 
with the course of human affairs. which does 

not commente from the good and proceed to 
the bad, but developes itself gradually from 
the bad to the better; to which progress, 
then, every one is ummeid by nature her- 
Self, to contribute on his ee to the utmost 
* his abilities. - | | 
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2 They who, from a mistaken zeal for the Honour of 


Divine revelation, either deny the existence, or vilify the 


authority of natural religion are not aware, that by dis- 
allowing the sense of obligation, they undermine the foun- 
dation upon which revelation builds.3 its power of command. 


ing the heart. 


Brain, On the Power of Congscience. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The 5 on question is of such a nature, 

that, when it is properly answered, the 
higher philosophy must thereby acquire a de- 
terminate form. When the method, accord- 


ing to which the greatest possible certainty in 


this species of cognition can be attained, is 


established, and the nature of this conviction 
Well introspected, an immutable precept of 


method instead of the perpetual inconstancy 
of the opinions and sects of the schools, must 
unite the men of reflection in che like endea- 
vours; in the same manner as NEWTON'S 


method in natural philosophy altered the li- 


centiousness of the physical hypotheses to a 
sure procedure according to experience and to 


geometry. But what method shall this trea- 
tise itself have, in which is to be shown to 


metaphysics their true degree of certainty, 
together with the way, by which one arrives 
at it. If this propounding be metaphysical, 


its judgment is just ac uncertain. as has hitherto 
been the science, which thereby hopes to ac- - 


quirè firmness and stability, and every ching 


is Iost. My treatise shall therefore be totall7 i 
composed of sure positions of experience and 


immediate consequences therefrom drawn. 
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| 1 will rely activ on the nes of philo- 
| .*. 8ophers whose insecurity is the very occasion 
= of the present problem, nor on definitions, 
| which are so often fallacious. The method! 
EL Shall be. simple and cautious. Whatever 
| may be found insecure will be of such a na- 
ture, as to be used fox the explication only, 
but not for the pro of. 
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Fer © one universal conception: 1 beo ar- 
rived at in two ways, either by the arbi⸗ 5 
trahle conjunction of conceptions, or by se- 
paration 3 that. cognition, which is made 
perspicuous by anatomizing. The mathema- 1 
tios never frame Sfinicians » „but in the firgt = 
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manner. Let one imagine A e four 
straight lines, which enclose a plane, 80 
that the opposite sides are not parallel, and 
name this figure a trapexium. The conception, 
which I explain, is not given before the defi- 
| nition}, but springs first from it. Whatever 
signification a cone may ts have, in 
the mathematics it arises out of the arbitrable 
representatibn of a rectangular triangle, which 
is moved round on one side. The explication 
here and in all other cases fendy Springs 
from the synthesis. 

The definitions of philozophy are of quite 
another nature. There the conception of a 
thing is given, but confused or not sufficiently 
determined. I must dissect it, compare in all 

_  garts of cases the separated criteria with the 
given conception, and render this abstract 
thought copious and determinate. For example, | 
every body has, a conception of time: this 
must be explained. I must contemplate this 
idea in all sorts of references, in order to dis- 
cover marks of it by dissection, to connect 
different abstracted marks, whether they yield 
A sufficient conception, and are coherent, whe- 
ther the one does not in part include the other 
in- itself. Did Jendeavaur here to come to 
a definition of time synthetically, what a 
happy chance must it be, were this conception 
Airectly chat, Which fung da e the” wen 
Biven us. £4 ESSLIES:, | nts 359.76 
ut, it may be said, en vc some- 
| Aitſ6s explain symthetically likewise, and ma- 
mhematicians analytically. For instance, when 
* "hs 0 OHNE: conceives a sub- 
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Stance. with the faculty of reason, * deno- 


minates it a spirit. My answer however is, 


such determinations of the signification of a 


word are never philosophical definitions, but 
if they are to be termed explications, they are 


but grammatical ones; For it is not at all the 


province of philosophy, to say, what sort of 
a name I shall give an arbitrable conception. 
LEIBNITZ imagined a simple substance, which 


has nothing but obscure representations, and 
named it a Slumbering monade. Here he did 


not explain, but imagine, this monas; for 
the conception of it was not given to him, but 


created by him. Whereas mathematicians "EL 


sometimes explained analytically, I own it, 
but it was always a fault. Thus WoL bas | 
considered with a philosophic eye the simili- 


geometry, in order to treat under the 
universal conception of it that occurring in 


geometry like wise. He might have omitted 
it; for when I conceive figures, wherein the- 
opposite angles, which the lines of the peri- 
phery enclose, are equal, and the sides that 


enclose them have the same relation, this may 
always be considered as the definition of the 
similitude of figures, and in like manner with 


the other similitudes of space. The universal 


definition}. of similitude in general signifies 
nothing to geometry. It is happy for the ma- 
thematies, that, when; by an illL understood 
duty, the geometrician sometimes embarks in 
such analytical expositions, nothing is in fact 
inferred 9 by him, or his next conse- 


quences constitute at the bottom the mathe- 
| r definition, else this science would be 
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| 2 to FE very same unfortunate discord, 


as ar 1 65 8 
he Aan ticisb fon to he ith concep- 
tions, which are often capable of a eee 
phical exposition; as for example with the 
conception of space in general. But he as- 
sumes such a conception.as' given according to 
its clear and cotymon representation. Some- 
times philosophical expositions are given him 
from other sciences, particul arly in the applied 
mathematics, exempli gratia, the exposition 
of fluidity. Then however such definitions 
do mot take their rise in the mathematics, but 
are only used there. It is the business of philo- | 
sophy, to anatomise to render copious and 
determinate, conceptions that are given as im- 
Plicated; but of mathematics, to connect 
and to compare given conceptions of quanti- 
ties, which are clear and secure, in order to 
see * can be: nora: Zou thei, 8 


3 ; 


The Mathematics contemplate in hate Solutions, 


Fe Demonstration and Consequences, the univer- 


sal among t the Signs i in the concrete, Philosophy | 
"the eue by: the Signs i in the abstract. 


£ 555 ood treat our: propositions here 1 as 
immediate inferences from experiences, I refer 
on account of che present, first, to arithme- 


tic, as well the universal of the undeterminate 


quantities, as that of the numbers, where the 
zelten of the Panini it. determined to a 
| unity. 


2 0 
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unity. mY both are placed first, Astesd of the 
things themselves, their signs, with the pe- 
culiar marks of their augmentation or diminu- 
tion, their relations etc., and afterwards pro- 
ceeded with these signs according to easy and 
sure rules, by trans position, connexion or 
subtraction, and various alterations, so that 
the marked things themselves are hereby to- 
tally left out of thought, till finally at the 
conclusion the signification of the 8ymbolical 
figures 1s deciphered. Secondly, in geome- 
try, in order, for instance, to cognise the pro- 
perties of all circles, one circle is described, 
in which, instead of all possible lines inter- 
secting one another within it, two lines are 
drawn. By these are demonstrated the rela- 


tions, ran in these are contemplated: the uni- 


veraal- rule of the relation of all the lines in 
concreto orossing or decussating one another 
in all circles. | 
If the Procedure of philosophy 18 3 

with this, it will be found totally different. 
The signs of the philosophical contemplation 

are never any thing else, than words, which 
neither show in their composition the com- 
ponent conceptions, of which consists the 
Whole idea that the word denotes, nor are able 


in their connexions to mark the relations of 


the philosophical thoughts. Hence in every 
reflection in this species of cognition one must 
have the thing itself in view, and is obliged 
to represent to one's self the universal i in ab⸗ 
stracto, without being able to use the great 
assistance of handling single signs instead of 
ug RETIRE W of the things them- 
| | Sely es. 
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tr, When, Ber „ the geometri- 


cian wishes to evince, that space is divisible 
to infinite, he takes a straight line, which 
stands perpendicularly between two parallels, 


and draws from a point of one of these paral- 
lel lines other lines, which bisect in the same 


manner. He cognises by this symbol with 
the greatest certainty," that the division,must 
proceed without end. Whereas, . When the 


Pphilosopher wishes to evince, that every body 


consists of simple substances, he in the first 


place assures himself, that there 5 is in general 
a whole out of substances, that in these the 
composition is a contingent State, without 


which they can exist, that therefore all com- 


— 


| universal must be e e 1 a e 


position in a body may be-annulled 3 in thought, 


in such a manner however, that the substan- 
ces, of which it consists, exist; and, as that, 
which remains of a composite, When all com- 
Position in general is annulled, is simple, 
that the body must consist of simple substan- 


ces. Here neither diagrams or figures nor vi- 
sible signs can express the thoughts or their 


relations. Nor can any transposition of the 
signs be performed according to rules in the 


place of the abstract contemplations, so that the 
representation of the things themselves might 
in this procedure be permuted with the clearer 


and easier representation of che signs, but the 


— 


as 3. 


Conceptions and immensurable Propositions, 
ut i in Philosophy mnumerable. 


tion and exposition belong not at all to this 
science. I am well aware, that many geome- 


ces, and in the doctrine of quantity are some- 
son they endeavour to explain such concep- 


no mathematical consequence whatever. But 
it is certain, that every one conception, which, 


does not require it in this science at least, with 
regard to a discipline is insolvable. And I 


, 


In the Mathematics there are but few. insoloable 


The conception of quantity in general, of | 
unity, of multitude, of space etc. is, at least 
in the mathematics, insolvable, thais dis8ec- 
tricians confound the boundaries of the scien- 


times inclined to philosophise, for which rea- 


tions, though the definition in such cases has 


whether it can be elsewhere explained or not, 
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have already said, that there are but few such 


in the eee But 1 go still farther and 


maintain, that indeed none at all can occur 

in them, namely, in the sense, that their ex- 
| position by dissection of the conceptions per- 
5 tains to the mathematical cognition; suppose 
| it were even possible. For the mathematics 
| never explain by dissection a given concep- 
tion, but by arbitrable conjunction an object, 

Whose thought is just thereby first possible. 

Does one compare herewith philosophy, 

what a distinction becomes evident? In all 


its disciplines, chiefly in metaphysic, every. 
one dissection that can take place i is necessary, 
, | 1 a BY | for ; 
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"hos as well the . of che cognition, 
as the possibility of sure inferences depends 
thereon. But it may be immediately foreseen, 
that it is unavoidable in the dissection to fall 
on insolvable conceptions, which will be 80 
either 1 in themselves or for us, and that there 
will be an immense number of them, as it is 
impossible, that universal cognitions of soůũ0 
great a variety should be composed but ofa few 
fundamental conceptions. Hence many can 
almost not be resolved at all, for example, 
the conception of a representation „ of simul- 
taneousness, or of successiveness, others but in 
part, as the conception of space, of time, of 
the various feelings of the human soul, of the 
feeling of the sublime, of the beautiful, of the 
disgustful- etc. without the precise knowledge 


and solution of which the springs of our na- 


ture are not sufficiently known, and where a 


careful observer perceives, that the dissection 


is by far not sufficient. I acknowledge, that 


the expositions of pleasure and of displeasure, 
of appetition and of aversation and numberless 
such like, have never been delivered by suffi- 
cient utiens „ and do mot wonder at this 


insolubleness. For with regard to conceptions 


of 80 different a nature distinctive elementary 


conceptions must form the basis. The fault, 
which some have committed, to treat all si- 


milar cognitions as such, rhich collectiyely 


admit of being resolved into a few simple 


conceptions, is similar to that, into which 


fell the ancient natural Philosophers „to wit, 


chat all the matter of nature consists of the 
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fa elements, commonly $0, Sa Which 
| thought is annulled by better observation. K 
Besides, the mathematics are grounded but 
upon a few indemonstrable propositions, 
which, were they elsewhere even susceptible 
of a proof, are considered in this science as im- 
mediately certain. The whole is equal to all the; 
parts takeil together ; between-two points can be 
but one Straight line etc.” Such principles the ma- 
_ thematics are accustomed to lay down in the be- 
inning of their disciplines, in order that it may 
* perceived, that none but such self- evident 


n propositions are directly presupposed as true, ö 
of for all the others are strictly demonstrated. 

e If one compares with this philosophy, and : 

* particularly metaphysic, I would be glad to Z 

re dee a table of the indemonstrable positions 

a- drawn up, which form the basis of these sci- 

a ences through their Whole tract. They would 

n no doubt make up a plan that were immense; : 

lat 4 however in the investigation of these immense 


fundamental truths consists the most import- 
ant affair of the higher philosophy, and these 
discoveries will never be brought to an issue, 
so long as such a sort of cognition shall extend 
itself. For whatever be the object, those cri- 
teria, which the understandin perceives in it 
at first and immediately, are the data to just 
as many indemonstrable positions, which 
_ then constitute the groundwork, from which 
the definitions can be discovered. Ere I pre- 
pare myself to explain, what space is, I clearly 
perspect, that, as this conception is given me, 
JI must before all seek by anatomizing for those 
w which are first and immediately herein 
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3 Accordinghy L observe, that ein 7 
tere ! is much without one another, that these 
many are not substances, for my object is not 


to cognise the things in space, but space itself, 


that space can have but three dimensions etc. 
Such positions may be illustrated, by con- 
templating them in the concrete, in order to 


cognise them intuitively ; but they never can 
be proved. For whence could this be done, 


as they make up the first and most simple | 
thoughts, which I can have of my object, 
when 1 begin to think of it. In the mathe- 
matics the definitions are the first thought, 
which I can have of the explained thing, be- 
cause my conception of the object springs first 


from the definition, and there it is absolutely 
absurd, to consider them as evincible. In 


Philosophy, where the con ception of the thing, 
which I am. to explain is given me, what is 
immediately and first perceived in it must serve 
for an indemonstrable- fundamental judgment. 
For as I have not yet, but first seek, the 
whole distinct conception of the thing it 
cannot be $shown from this conception; 
but it rather serves, to generate this distinct 


| cognition» and definition. Therefore I must 


have first fundamental judgments before 


all philosophical exposition of things, and in 
this no fault can be committed, but that I 


consider that as an original, eri is but a 
derived, mark. In the following contempla- 


tion will occur things, "EO will 5 this 


beyond a doubt. e e 


1 
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The Object of Mathematics i is easy and anpie 
1 that 0 f Philosophy difficult and entan gled. 


As quantity 18 the object of the W 1 


tics, and in its contemplation it is considered 


but how often. something is posited or laid 
down, 80 it is evident, that this cognition 


must rest upon few. and. very clear fundamen- 


tal doctrines of the universal doctrine of quan- 
tity (which is properly the universal arithme- 


tic). There may be seen springing out of simple 
and few fundamental conegptions the aug- 


mentation and diminution of the quantities, 
and their dividing into equal factors in the 
' doctrine of the roots. A few fundamental 


conceptions of space effectuate the applications 


of this universal knowledge of quantity to geo- 


metry. For instance, in order to convince 


one's self one needs compare but the easy con- 
ceivableness of an arithmetical object, which 
comprises in itself a prodigious plurality, with 
the much more difficult comprehensibility of 


a philosophical idea, wherein one endeavours 


to cognise but little. The relation of a trillion 


to the unity is quite distinctly understood, 
while philosophers hitherto have not been 
able to render intelligible the conception of 
liberty from its unities, id est, its simple and 
known conceptions. That is, the qualities, 


which constitute the proper object of philoso- | 


phy, are infinitely multifarious, whose dis- 
tinction requires great exactness: as also it 
is much more difficult, to resolve implicated 
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cognitions by dissection, than to connect given 
: simple cognitions by synthesis, and so to ar- 
rive at consequences. There are many, Iknow, 


who find philosophy very easy in comparison 
with the higher mathesis. But these name 


9 philosophy every thing chat is contained in 


books, which bear that title. The distinction 

will be discovered by the issue. Philosophi- 
cal cognitions have for the most part the fate 
of opinions, and are like meteors, whose lustre 
bespeaks not their duration. They vanish, 
but the mathematics are permanent, Meta. 


5 phy sic 18 no doubt the most difficult of all hu- 


man introspections; but a metaphysic has 
never yet been written. The problem of the Aca- 
demy shows, that there is reason to inquire 
after the way necessary to be taken, in order 
first to Search tor ie 


ON * 
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| (CONTEMPLA/TION | THE SECOND, 


— 


2 


THE ONLY METHOD or ATTAINING THE | 
| GREATEST: POSSIBLE: CERTAINTY IN META | 5 
JVVVTFEFVCC 0 


— 


Meurhzsie is working bus a philosophiy 0 on 
the first grounds of our cognition; there- 


fore what was shown in the foregoing contem- 
plation of the mathematical cognition in com- 


parison with philosophy, will hkewise, be 
valid relatively to metaphysic. We have Yap 
considerable and essential distinctions, which 
are to be met with between the cognition in both 


sciences, and in regard of which one may say 


with bishop Warburton, That nothing has 
been more pernicious to. Philosophy, than 
mathematics, namely, the imitation of them, 
in the method of taking, where they cannot 
possibly be used; for as to the application of 
them in the parts of philosophy, where the 
knowledge of the quantities occurs, that is 
quite dilrene and the usefulness immense. 
In the mathematics Ibegin with the defini- 


tion of my object, for- example, a triangle, 


circle etc., in the metaphysics I must never 


begin therewith , and the definition here is s0 


little the first that I cognise of the thing, that 
it is rather almost always the last. In the 
mathematics I have no sooner a conception of 
my object, than the definition gives it; in; 
the 5 Thave a conception, which is 

e oO 1 A 


Is 


5 
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already given me, though intricately ; 1 must 
seek its distinct, ample and precise ohe. How ] 

y | can I then begin with it? Augustinus said, 
- 1 know well what time is, but if any body 
= : asks me, I know it not. Here must take place 
many operations of developing dark ideas, of 
comparison, subordination and limitation, and 
1 dare venture to say, Thar, though many 
true aud acute things have been said of time, the 
real exposition of it has never been given; for 
1 with regard to the nominal exposition, it is 
5 of. little or no service to us, for without it 
one understands this word sufficiently, not to 
permute it. Had one as many right definitions 
as occur in books under this name, how 
certainly could one draw inferences and 
conclude therefrom. But ee teaches 

the contrary. - 

In philosophy and natkely,1 in metaphysic 
much may be cognised of an object distinctly 
and with certainty, also sure consequences be 
therefrom drawn, before one is in possession 
of its definition and even when one does not 
at all undertake to give it. Of every one 
thing we may be immediately certain of diffe- 
rent "predicates, though I do not yet know 

enough of them, in order to give the ample 
determinate conception of the thing, that is, 
„ the definition. Though I never explained 
what an appetition is, I could say with cer- 
titude, that every appetite presupposes a re- 
presentation of the object of the appetite, that 
this representation is a prevision of the future, 
that with it is combined the sentiment or feel- 
ing of pleasure etc. All this every one con- 
5 | | . stantly 
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stantly puroalnds in the immediate conscious- 
ness of the appetition. From such compared 


observations one might perhaps at last arrive 


at the definition of the appetition. But, as 
long as without it that, which is sought for, 
can be inferred from a few imniediately certain 
marks of the same thing, it is unnecessary to 
risk an undertaking so hazardous. In the ma- 


©  thematics this is, as you know, very different. 


The $ignification of the signs in the ma- 
thematics i is certain, because one may be easily 
conscious to one's self of that which one 


wished to give them. In philosophy in 


general, and in metdphysic in particular, the 
words have their signification by: the use of 


speech, except so far as it is more exactly 
determined to them by logical limitation. But 


as in very similar conceptions, which never- 
theless involve a considerable hidden distinc- 
tion, the same words are often used, great 


heed must be taken here in every application | 


of che conception, though its denomination 
seems to accommodate” itself exactly to the 
usage of speech, whether it is actually the 
same conception, Which is here conjoined 
with the very same signs. We say, a man 


distin guisſias gold from brass, when he cognis- 


es, that in the one metal there i is not so much 
massives as in the other“ Besides one 


says, that brutes distinguish one food from an- 
other, When they eat the one, and leave the 


other; Here in both cases is used the word 
to distinguish, though in the former it signi- 


flies as much as to cognise che difference, whack 


never can take place, without judgings but 
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inthe latter it denotes, only that the distinctive 
| representation is distinctively treated, where 


it is not just necessary, that a judgment shall 
precede. As we then perceive but in brutes, 


That they are incited by different sensations 


to different actions, which is very possible, 


without their needing to judge in, the smal- 
lest degree on either the eee or the dis- 


N UP OO 6 
From this flow quite matarally the: rules 


1 that method, according to which the 


greatest possible metaphysical certainty can 
be solely attained. They are very different 


from those, which have been hitherto followed, 


and promise a happy issue, insomuch chat, 
when they are brought to the application, s Such 
could never have been expected in another 
way, The first and chief rule is, that the be- 
ginning be not made from expositions, merely 
the expcsition ofithe word must then be sought, 
for instance, necessary is that, whose oppo- 
site is impossible. But chere are but few cases, 
where thi: clear Hleterminate conception can be 
so confidently fed directly at the beginning. 
Rather let thaty Which is immediately certain 
in the: object, be sought with care; even be- 
fore one has the definition, of it. Draw con- 
sequences cherefrom, and endeavour princi- 
pally to acquire but true and quite cer- 
tain, judgments: of the object, even without 
depending on a hoped for exposition, which 
must never be yehtured, but, when it distinctly 
offers itself from the;evident(judgments, first 
granted. The second rule is, that the imme- 
diate judgments ehe object * to what 
1 1 


Ar *% 2 


\ 


18 Goat 2 met - with! in it Ain en be: par- 


ticularly” noted, and, when it is- certain, that, 


the one is nat contained in the other, that 8 


they, like the axioms of geometry, be let 
precede as the groundwork of all consequences. 
Hence follows,'_that in the contemplations of 
metaphysic chat which one knows certainly, 


were it but little, be always particularly noted, 


though essays of uncertain cognitions may be 


made, in order to see, whether they do not 


conduct to the track of certain cognition, yet 
in such a en as not to mingle them with 
the former. I shall not mention the other 


rules of . Which this method has in 
common with every other. rational one, but | 
proceed to render it distinct by examples. 
he genuine method of metaphysic is at. 


bottom the same with that, which N w TON 


introduced into natural philosophy, and which 
was there productive of such beneficial conse- 
quences. One ought, it is there said, by sure: ; 
experiences, ee the assistance of geometry,, _ 
to search for the rules, according to which 


certain phenomena of nature happen. Though 
their first ground is not perspected in the bo- 


dies, it is certain, that they act according to 


these laws, and the involved events of nature 


are explained, when, it is distinctly shown, 5 
how, phe are. contained. Naga these Bag -de- | 


4-4 1 


which git lie in Fra conception of some 
one universal quality, and though you do not 
8 know che Whole nature or essence of che ching, 5 
E ax you 
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vou may use it with certainty} in order to de- 
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EXAMPLE 


: 7 the wie 6 Sure Method of Metaphyzic, in the 
Cognition of the Nature of Bodies. 


For che sake of brevity 1 refer to a demon- 
stration, which is shown in a few words in 
f *the first contemplation towards the end of the 
2. paragraph, in order first to lay as a founda- 
tion here the proposition: Every body must 
consist of simple substances. Without making 
out, what a body is, I know for certain, that 
it consists of parts, which would exist, though 
they were not conjoined : and notwithstand- 
ing the conception of a substance is an abstract 
conception, it is without doubt of the corpo- N 
real things of the world. But it is not even 
necessary to name them substances, it is suffi- 
cient, that hence can be inferred with the 
greatest certainty, that a body consists of sim- 
ple parts, of which the plain dissection is easy, 
but here too prolix. Now I can by means of 
infallible proofs of geometry show, That space 
EE consists not of simple parts, of which the ar- 
. guments are well known. Accordingly there 
is a determinate number of the parts of every 
body, which are all simple, -and a like num- 
ber of the parts of space it takes up, which 
are altogether composed. Hence follows, that 
every simple part (element) in the body takes 
up a space. I now ask, What means, to take 


up a space? I e without giving m_ 
Sel 
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calf any wihable about the nature of space, mat 
ift a space can be penetrated by every thing, 
without any thing existing that resists it, one, 
il he chose, might say, there is something in 
this space, but never that this space is taken 
up by it. Whence I cognise, That a space is 
taken up, When something exists, which re- 
sists a moved body in the effort to penetrate 
it. But this resistance is the impenetrability. 
Therefore bodies take up space by impenetra- 
bility. Impenetrability, however, is a Power. 
For it manifests a resistance, that is, an action 
opposed to an external force. And the power, 
which belongs to a body, must belong to its. 
simple parts. Consequently the elements of 
every body fill their space by the power of 
impenetrability. But I ask farther, Whether 
the first elements then are not expanded, as 
every one in the body fills a space? Here 1 
may adduce an exposition, which is immediate- 
ly certain, namely, that is expanded, which 
poited of itself (absolutely) fills a space, as 
every single body, though I represent to my- 
self, that there is nothing besides it, would 
fill a space. However if I contemplate an ab- 
solutely simple element, it is, when it is po- 
sited alone (without: connection with others), 
impossible, that there should be much in it 
without one another, and that it absolutely 
takes up a space. Hence it cannot be expanded. 
But as a power of impenetrability applied to 
many external things is the cause, „that the 
element takes up a space, I perceive, that 
thence flows a plurality in its external action, 
but no o plurality relative to internal parts, by ' 
8 2 5 „ | CONSE! fs 
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consequence it is not expanded, 8 it 
takes oy a e in chen . lin nexu cum 
ali). | 15.9 


11 T shall ee Aa 0 words il, in . 
10 render evident, how shallow the proofs of 
metaphysic are, when it from its exposition 


once laid as a foundation, conformably to as- 

suetude, boldly draws conclusions, Which are 
lost, so soon as the exposition illudes., It is 
known; that most Newtoneans go still farther 
than Newton, and maintain, that bodies attract 


one another immediately, exen at a distance 


(or as they denominate it, through the void 
space). I let the rightness of this proposition, 
which has certainly much reason om its side, 
remain undetermined. But I maintain that 
metaphysic- at least has mot refuted it. First, 
bodies are distant from each other, when they 
do not touch one another. This is exactly the 
signification of the word. If I inquire now, 
What do understand by touching or contact? 
I perceive, chat, without troubling myself 

about the definition, Lalways judge from the 

resistance of the impenetrability of another 

body, that I touch it. For 1 find that this 
conception springs originally from feeling, as 
I but presume by the judgment of che eyes, that 


one matter is in contact with another, but first 
Know it certainly by the observed resistance 


of impenetrability. Thus, when Isay, A body 
acts on a distant one immediately, this means, 


that it acts upon it immediately, but not by 
means of impenetrability. But it is not to be 


conceived, why this sbould be impossible, 


e 89mebody SURE: show, that either 
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penetrabilkty is the sole power of a body, 
or that it can act at least with no other im- 
mediately, without doing it at thie same time 
by means of impenetrability. But as this has | 
never been demonstrated, and in all appear- 
ance will hardly ever be demonstrated, meta- 
physic has no proper ground for revolting 
against the immediate attraction at a distance. 
However let us hear the metaphysician' s argu- 
ments. The first on the list is the defmition, 
The immediate reciprocal presence of two bo- 
dies is contact. Hence follows, when two 
bodies immediately act upon one another, 
they are in contact with one another. Things 
that touch or are in contact with one another 
are not distant. Therefore two bodies never 
act immediately a ata distance etc. The definition 
is Surreptitious. Not every immediate Presence 
is a contaction, but only that by means of i impe- 
netrability, and the rest is but built in the air. 
From the above-mentioned examples it is 
evident, that a great deal may be said of an 
object With \ certainty „as well in metaphysic, 
as in other sciences, without having ,ex> 
plained it. For here it has been explained 
neither What a body is, nor what space, and 
yet of both there are tain positions. That 
which I principally insist on 1s, That the pro- 
cedure in metaphysic must be totally analyti- 
cal, for ats province is, in fact, to resolve 
| implicated cognitions, -: If with. this be com- 
. pared the procedure of philosophers, as it is 
in vogue in all schools, how peryerted will it 
| be found? The most abstract conceptions, 
Which. reason naturally has at last in view, 
| | 55 1 make 
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make with them. the beginn ; whe: they 
have once adopted the mathematician's plan, 
which they are absolutely determined to imi- 

tate. Hence a strange difference is found be- 
| tween metaphysic and every other science. In 
geometry and other cognitions' of the doctrine 
of quantity the beginning is made from that 
which is easy, and one proceeds: Slowly to 
more difficult exercises. In metaphysic the 
beginning is made from the most difficult: 
from possibility and existence, from necessity 
and contingency in general, and so on, all 
conceptions, to which are necessary both great 
abstraction and attention, chiefly, as their 
signs in the application admit of many insen- 
sible varieties, whose distinction must not be 


neglected.” The procedure must absolutely be 
synthetic. One explains therefore directly in 


the beginning, and infers therefrom with cer- 
| titude.” The philosophers of this taste felici- 
tate one another that they have Tearried from 
the geometrician the secret of thinking solidly 
.and profoundly, and do not at all observe, 
that he acquires it by composed conceptions, 
but they by solution only, which ne alters 
the method of thinking. 
© Whereas, as soon as Philosophers will con- 
desbend to take the natural way of sound rea- 
son, first to investigate that which they know 
of the abstract conception of an object (er- 


empti gratia space or time), without yet laying 


any claim to the expositions; when they con- 
clude but from these sure data, when in every 
altered applioation of a conception they notice 


eee the a itself, notwithstanding 
its 
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; a N . J | 5 
its sign is the same, be not here altered: they 
would not perhaps have so many introspec- 
tions to offer to sale, but those, which they 
exhibit, were of a sure value. Of the latter 
I shall yet adduce an example. Most philo- 
sophers mention as an instance of obscure con- 
ceptions that, which we may have in a pro- 
found sleep. Obscure representations are those 
of which one is not conscious to one's self. 
Now some experiences show, that we have 
representations in even profound sleep, and 
as we are nat conscious to ourselves of them, 
they are obscure. Here the consciousness is of 
a twofold signification. One is either not con- 
scious to one's self of a representation, that 
one has it, or that one had it. The former denotes 
the obscurity of the representation, as it is in the 
mind; the latter shows nothing but that one 
does not remember it. The above- mentioned 
instance gives to cognise, only that there may be 
representations, which one does not remember 
waking, but whence by no means follows, 
that they in sleep should not have been clear 
with consciousness; as in Mr. Savage's ex- 
ample of a person seized with a catalepsis, or 
in the usual actions of a noctambulo. How- 
ever by concluding far too easily, without 
having previously given at every time the 
conception its meaning by attention to diffe- 
rent cases, { probable great mystery of nature 
1s in this case passed over negligently, namely, 
that perhaps in the deepest sleep the greatest 
habit of the soul in rational thinking may be 
exercised, for there is no other ground for the 
contrary, than that one does not remember it 
| e = | on 
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on waking, but which ee evinces no- 
thing | | 

it is not yet che time, to PENS a 
tically i in metaphysic, only when the analysis 

shall have helped us to conceptions distinctly 
and fully understood, will the synthesis be 
able, as in the mathematics, to subordinate 
the composed accent to the most simple 
ones. 
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\conTERMPLATION THE THIRD. 


| 


or THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL CERTAINTY. 
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The « phioxphie Certainty is in 2 Ga ans 


. other Nature, | than the mathematical. 
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f One: is certain, 80 far as one cognises, that 
it is impossible, that a cognition is false. 


The degree of this certainty, when it is ob- 


jectively taken, depends on what is sufficient 


in the criteria of the necessity of a truth, but 


30 far as it is subjectively c ntemplated, ß 
is $0 much the greater, as the cognition of 


this necessity has more Enkei In both 
considerations the mathematical certainty is of 
another species than the philosophical. This 
I will show in the most evident manner, 
Human understanding „like every other 
power of nature, is tied to certain rules. One 


does not err, because the understanding con- 


nects the conceptions irrregularly, but because 


one negates that mark of a thing, which one 


does not perceive in the thing, and judges, 


| that that is not, of which one is not conscious 
to one's self in a thing. Now the mathema- 


tics, in the first place, attain their conceptions 


synthetical y and may say with certainty, that 


what they did not intend to represent in their 


object by the definition, is not therein con- 


tamed, For the conception of the defined 
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springs first from the definition, and has no 
signification any farther, than what the defi- 


nition gives it. If philosophy is herewith 


compared, and namely metaphysic, it willtbe 


found that it is far more insecure in its expo- 
sitions, when it inclines to venture on any. 
eo the conceptiory of hat is to be expounded 


given. If one notices: neither the one nor 
5 other mark, which appertains to its suff 


cient distinction, and judges, that to the am- 
ple conception no such mark is wanting, the 


defmition is false and illusory. We might ex- 


hibit such errors by innumerable examples, 
but I refer with regard to them to what is 


abovementioned of contact. Secondly, the ma- 


. thematics contemplate in their consequences 
and demonstrations their universal cognition 


* 
under the signs in the concrete, but philoso- 


phy together with the signs in the abstract 
still. This constitutes a considerable diffe- 


rence in the mode of both, to attain certainty. 
For as the signs of mathematics are sensible 


means of cognition, it may be known with 
the same certainty, as one is assured of what 


one sees, that no conception has been neglec- 
ted, that every single comparison was made 
according to easy rules etc. Whereby the at- 


tention is much facilitated, as it has not to 


consider the things in their universal. represen- 
tation, but the signs in their single cognition 


which is sensible. Whereas the words, as the 
signs of the philosophical cognition, assist to 


nothing, but the remembrance of the denoted 


_ conceptions. Their signification must always 


be had immediately i in view. The pure intel 
Lleot 
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lect must be kept on the stretch, and how in- 
sensibly escapes a mark of an nee con- 
ception, as nothing sensible can manifest to 
us its omission, but then different things are 
held the same, and e n are 
brought forth. 
Here now has been W That the 
ounds, whence may be deduced that it is 
impossible to have erred in a certain philoso- | 
phical cognition, in themselves never equal 
those, which are to be had in the mathemati- 
cal field. But besides this, the intuition, of this 
cognition, as to the rightness, is 80 much 
greater in the mathematics, than in philoso- 
hy; as in those the object · is contemplated. | 
in sensible signs in the concrete, but 1 in this 
never but in universal abstracted conceptions; 
whose clear impression r be by far 80. 
great, as the former. In geometry, Where 
the signs have over and above a similarity with 
the things marked, the evidence is by conse» 
quence still greater, though in 1 he u 
| evidence i 18 „r as een LE 
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The certainty in metaphysic | 1s of the very 
same sort, as in every other philosophical 
cognition, as this cannot be certain, but 80 
far as it is conformable to the universal grounds; 
which the former furnishes. It is known 


through experience That we can by grounds 
Vor. I. „ of 
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of reason, even besides the mathematics, i in 


many cases become fully certain to conviction. 
Metaphysic is but a philosophy applied to 


more general introspections of reason, and it 
cannot possibly be otherwise circumstanced. - 
' Errours arise not only because we do not 


know certain things, but because we under- 


— 


take to judge, though we do not yet know all 
that is thereto requisite. A great many deceits, 
nay, almost all of them collectively, have this 
forwardness to thank for their origin. You 


know a few predicates of a thing certainly, 


Well, bottoni*your conclusions upon these, 


and you will not err. But you will absolute- 
iy have a definition; however you are not 


sure, that you know all that is thereto requi- 


site, and as, notwithstanding that, you ha- 


zard it, you fall into errours. Hence it is pos. 


 8ible to avoid errours; when one seeks certain 


and distinct cognitions, without however as- 
suming $0 easily a definition. Again, you 
can with surety infer a considerable part of a 


certain consequence. But do not allow your- 


selves to draw the conclusion on the whole 
consequence, how small soever the difference 
may seem to be. I grant, that the proof is 


good, in Whose possession one is, to show, 


but not such a simple substance, which can 


That the soul is not matter. But Howere to 


infer therefrom, that the soul is not of a ma- 
terial nature. - For by this every one under- 
Stands, not only that the soul is not matter, 


be an element of matter. This requires a par- 
ticular proof, namely, that this thinking being 
is not, like a corporeal element, in space, by 

impene- 


impenetrability, nor can constitüte together 

with others an extended body and a mass, o 
which indeed no proof has yet been adduced; 
which; were it discovered, would point out 

the incomprehensible manner, in which a spirit 
1s present in space. | 10 12 Batten 2! 1 4 
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The Certainty of the first fundamental | L Truths 
in Metaphysic'is of no other Species tan thas | 
in every other rational Cognition „except the. 8 g 

il an Mathematics 1419 
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In our days Crusius * imagined by his phi. 
losophy to give quite another form to metas - - 
physical cognitions, by not granting the po- 
sition of contradiction the prerogative, to he 
the universal and chief principle of all cogni-! 
tion, by introducing many other immediately 
certain and inevincible principles and mains” 
taining, that this rightness would be compre- 
hended from the nature of our understanding, 
according to the rule: What I cannot other- 
wise think than true, is true. To such prin- 
ciples is numbered among others: What 1 
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* T have found it! necessary here to make mention of tlis 
method of this new philosophy. It is of late become 30 
celebrated, it has also relatively to tlie better enlightening 
| of many introspections a merit so much acknowledged; that 
| it would be a real want, where metaphysic is treated, td 
Pass it over in silence. What I here touch, is merely 
. the method peculiar to it, for the difference in single posi- 
) tions is not enough to denote an essential difference Oz ons 
7 philosophy from another.. . 
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cannot think as existing, has. never existed; 
every thing must be somewhere and (if I may 


sb say) somewhen etc. I shall in a few words 


show the true nature of the first fundamental 


truths of metaphysio, as also the true form of 


this method of Crusius, which in this point 
does not swerve so much, as one may ima- 


gine, from the philosophical cast of mind. 


Hence may also be deduced, in general, the 


degree of the possible certitude of metaphysic. 


- 


All true judgments must be either affirma- 


47 '> 
% ba . 


' tive or negative. As the form of every aſſir. 
mation consists in something's being repre- 


sented as a mark of a thing, that is, as the 


same with the mark of a thing, 80 is every 


is identical with che subject. And as the form 


of every negation consists in something's being 
represented as colliding with a thing, a nega- 


tive judgment is true, when the predicate con- 
tradicts the subject. The position, therefore, 


which. expresses the essence of every affirma- 


tion, and by tonsequence contains the chief 


ftormule of all affirmative judgments, is, To 
every 4bject belongs a predicate, which is 


identical with it. This is the position of iden- 


tity. And as the position, which expresses 


the essence of all negation, To no subject be- 


longs a predicate that contradicts it, is the 


position of contradiction, $0 is this the first 
formule of all negative judgments, Both to- 
ether constitute the chief and universal prin- 


ciples, in the formal sense, of all hu- 


man reason. And the most have erred in 
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: A with A to all truths, which it has 
but relatively to the negative. But every po- 
sition, which is immediately thought under 
one of these chief principles, but cannot be 
otherwise thought, is inevincible; namely, 
When either the identity or the contradiction 
immediately lies in the. conceptions, and can- 
not by dissection or must not by means of an 

intermediab mark be perspected. All others 
are evincible. A body is divisible, is a de- 
monstrable proposition, for the identity of 
the predicate and subject may be shown by 
dissection and thus mediately: a body i is com- 


posed, but what is composed. is divisible, 


therefore. a body is divisible. The mediating! 
mark here fis, to be. composed. Now in phi- 
losophy there are many inevindible positions, 
as has been aforementioned. Indeed all these 
rank under the formal first principles, but im- 
mediately, 80: far however as they at the same 
time contain grounds of other cognitions, they 
are the first material principles of human rea- 
son. For instance, A body is composed, is 
an indemonstrable proposition; 80 far a8 
the predicate as an immediate and first mark 
can be thought but in the conception of the. 
body. Such material principles, says Crusius 
with reason, constitute the ground work and 
stability of human reason. For, as aforesaid, 
they are the matter for defmitions, and the 
data, wherefrom, though there is no defini» 
tion, may be surely concluded. And in this 
Crusius was in the right, when he blamed 
other schools of: Philosophers, for having 
2 by these material principles, and ad- 
Aa 3 | ered. 
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a to e ben ones merely. For Kom 
these only nothing at all can be actually prov- 
ed, because Positions are required, Which 
contain the middle term, whereby the logical 


relation of other conceptions must be able to 


be cognised in à ratiocination; and amon 


these positions some must be the first. But 


one can never grant any positions che value 
of material chief principles, when they are 
not evident to every human understanding. 
But 1 hold that several of those, which Cru- 
sius mentions even allow of eee 


i doubt. DC 2! 77 


with regard to che chief rule of a branes, 


| However, which this celebrated man thinks 


of preposing to all cognition, and conse- 


. quently the metaphysical likewise, namely, 
What I cannot otherwise think'than true, is true 


eto. it is eagy to perspect, that this position 
never can be a ground of the truth of any one 
cognition! whatever, For when it is owned, 
that no other grourid of truth can be assigned, 
than because it cannot possibly be otherwise 
holden than true, one gives to understand, 


that mo ground: of truth at all is further as- 
signable. Now there are „it is true, many 
indemonstrable cognitions; but the feeling of 


conviction relatively to them is an avowal, 


but not an argument, that they are true. 


Metaphysic then has no formal or 3 
grounds of certainty, which is of another 
Species than that of geometry. In both the 
formaliof the judgments takes place according 


to che positions of agreement and contradic- 


tion.” In both: Un indemonstrable . 
151 * | which 
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which make the groundwork of concluding. 
Only as the definitions in the mathematics are 
the first indemonstrable conceptions of the 
things demonstrated, so must in their place 
different inevincible positions in metaphys ic 
furnish the first data, but which may be just 
as sure, and which — either the matter for 
expositions or the ground of sure consequen- 
ces. A. certainty, of which metaphysic is 
capable, is just as sufficient to conviction, as 
that of which are susceptible the athematics, 
only, che latter is easier and ya ow of a 
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| OF THE: PERSPICUITY AND CEATAINTY, or 
| _ WHICH: THE FIRST | GROUNDS OF NATURAL 
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The First Grounds of Natural Theology are 
bdusceptible of the greatest philosophical 
| 


* 


Ie is both the easiest and the clearest distinc- 
tion of a thing from all other things, when 
this thing is an only one possible of its kind. 
The object of natural religion is the sole first 
Cause; its deter minations are so circumstanc- 
ed, as not to be easily permuted with those 
of other things. But the greatest conviction 
is possible, where it is absolutely necessary, 
that these and no other predicates belong to a 

thing. For in contingent determinations it 

is for the most part difficult to find out the 
variable conditions of their predicates. Hence 
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= predicates. |] 
j the absolutely necessary Being is an object of 
| that nature, that when its genuine conception 
133 is once discovered, it seems to promise more 


security than almost any other philosophical 
knowledge. In this part of the problem I can 
do nothing but take into consideration the 
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pod philosophical cognition of God; for 
it would be much too prolix, to bring to the 
test the doctrines of the Philosophers, who 
have already handled this subject. The por i 
conception, which presents itself here to me- 
taphysic, is, the absolutely necessary existence 
of a being. In order to come to that it might 
de first inquired, "Whether it be possible, that 
nothing: at. all exists. When it is now per- 
ceived, that then no existence whatever is giv- 
en, and nothing to be thought of, and no pos- 
sibility has place, only the conception of the 
existence of that which must form the basis of 
all possibility needs be investigated. This 
thought will enlarge itself and establish the 
determinate conception of the absolutely ne- 
essary Being. But, without my engaging 
particularly in this plan, as soon as the exis- 
tence of the only most perfect and necessary 
Being is coghised, the conceptions of his other 
determinations will become more precise, be- 
cause they are the greatest and the most per- 
fect, and much more certain, as only * 
those;* which are there necessary, can be 
anted. 1 have, for instance; to determine 
1e conception of the divine ubiquity or omni- 
presence: I easily cognise, that that Being, 
on whom all others depend; independent him- 
self, determines by his, presence the place of all 
other beings in the world, but to himself no 
place among them „ as he would thep belong 
to the world with. th Theref ore God 15 
properly at no place, : but he is present to all 
chings in all places, "where tlie things are. In 
8 ben manner do I perspect, that, as the ching 
8 1 85 A 5 of 
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of the . to one another are in 


his power, he doth not thereby determine to 


himself a point of time in this series, conse- 
| quently, 2 that relatively to him there is no- 
_ thing either past or future. When I then say, 
__ God — the future, this doth not si ignify, 
God sees that which 1s relatively to e fu 


ture, but What is future to certain things i in 
the world, that is, follows a-state of it. Hence 
is to be cognised, that the cognition of the 


future, of the past, and of the present relatively 
| k 

to the action of the divine understanding are 
by no means different, but that it cognises 


them all as actual ok of the universe; and 


khis foreseeing may be much more precisely 
and more distinctly represented i in God, than 


inja ching Which pertains to the Whole of the 


World. 
In all points, , therefore, > 1 an analo- 


gon of contingency is not to be met with, the 
metaphysical cognition of God may be very 
certain. But the judgment on his, free, actions, 


on Providence, on the procedure of his justice 


and goodness, as even in the conceptions 


whach we have of these determinations m ͤour- 
sel ves there i is. yet a great deal not deyeloped, 


in this science gan have but a certitude 5 ap- 


dre or one chat i is moral. 
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to che first conception, 18 known, and how 


far. distant therefore one must be from deliver- 
ingi in practical philesophy the pers picuity 
and sechrity of the fundamental conceptions, 
and principles, necessary to evidence, One 
ought t do this or that, and forbear the other 
thing; this is the formule, by which every 
one obligation is expressed. Now every ought 
expresses a nęcessity of the action, and is 
susceptible of a twofold meaning. I ought to 


do something, (as a mean) when I wilt some- 


thing else (as an end); or T ought immediately 
to. do, and: to realise, something else (as an 
end)! The, former may be denominated the 
necessity of means (necessitatem  problemati- 
cam), the latter that. of ends Ciecessitatein le- 


galem). The first species of necessity indi- 
cates no obligation at all, but only the pre- PP 


cept as the 8olution, of a, problem, what are 
the means I must use if I wish to attain a cer- 
tain end. Whoever dictates to another what 


actions heimugt either perform or forbear, if 


he would promote his own happiness, he might 


include among them perhaps all the doctrines 
of moral, but then they are no longer obliga- 
tions, but so, as if it were an obligation, td 
describe two segments of a circle, When I, in 

tend to bisect a straight line into two. 980 
parts, that is, they are by no means obligaz 
tions, but only directions for, a proper con- 


duct, hen an end, is desi igned to be accom- 


plished,, As now the, use of means, as no 
other mecessity „ than that which belongs to 

the end, 80 are all the actions, Which 1 moral 

prescribes on condition of certain ends, con- 


ting ent, 
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| tingent, and, so long as they are not gubor 


1 ought to act agreeably to the will of God; 
to whichgoever 'of chese two positions the 
whole practical Philosophy were subordi- 


nated, this position, if it shall be @ rule and 


| ground of obligation, must command the ac- 
tion . as immediately necessary, and not on 
condition of a certain end. And here we 
find, that such an immediate chief rule of all 

8 obligation must be absolutely inevincible. For 


it is not possible to cognise and to infer from 


any contemplation of a thing or of a concep- 
tion, Whatever it be, what ought to be done, 
if that which is presupposed, is not an end 


'\4 


| dinated to an end necessary in itself, can ne- 
ver be named obligations. I ought, for ins- 
tance, to forward the common perfection, or 


7 


and the action a mean. This, however, it 


must not be, because it would then be no for- 
mule of obligation, bar of oral 


address. 
And now I can declite 10 a few Woids, 


that after long reflection on this subject I am 
convinced, that the rule, Do what'is the most 


perfect possible by thee, is the first formal 


ground of all obligation to act, in the same 
ane as is the position, Forbear that, where- 
by perfection, the greatest possible by thee, 
is. by dered, relatively to the duty to forbear. 
And as nothing true flows from the Hirst for- 


mal principles of our judgments, unless ma- 


terial first grounds are given, so. flows from 
these two rules of the good alone no particular 


de terminate —_— unless inevincible 
N material 


Jon 0m. * . 


must by no means be permuted.“ As there 
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ci principles of practical cognitions are 
therewith. conjoined. + 

The beginning has been first made in our 
days to perspect, That the faculty to represent 
the true is that of cognition,, but that to have 
a sense of the good, feeling, and that they 


are coxiceptions of the good not to be dissected, 
that is, that which is met with in the objects 
of cognition contemplated apart, so there is 
also an insolvable feeling of the good, (this 
is never. met with in a thing absolutely „ DUC - 
always relatively to a feeling being). It is 
the province of the understanding, to resolve 
and to render perspicuous the composed and 
implicated conception of the good, by point- 
ing out, how it springs out of simple feelings 
of the good. But, if this i is Simple, the judg- 
ment, This is good, is fully inevincible, and 
an e e effect of the conscionsness of 
the feeling of pleasure with the representation 
of the object. And as many simple feelings 
of the good are most certainly to be found in 
us, there are many such like insolvable repre- 
sentations. Accordingly when an action is 
immediately represented as good, without its 
containing in a concealed manner a certain 
other good, which may be therein cognised 
by amatemtaing and i is on hat account termed 
| | perfect, 


4 The. rexder will be pleased to Fe that this Tres · 
tize was written in the year 1763, twenty years at least be- 
tore Rant's great works, namely, Tar Crxrvic or rung 
Reagon, TRR Critic or PRACTICAL Rzason, and IAE 
RITIC OF. JUDGEMENT etc. which contain his opetematical 
nn aud deeper inarospectionse ; 
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perfect, che necessity of: this action is an in- 
evincible material principle of obligation. For 


example, Love him who loves thee, is a prac- 
tical position, which indeed ranks under the 
chief forma] and afhrmativerule of obligation, | 


but immediately. For as it cannot be further 
shown by dissection Why a peculiar perfection 


$ 


lies in mutual love; so this rule is not proved 


practically, that is, by means of reducing to 


the necessity of another perfect action, but 


immediately zubeumptsd' under the universal 
rule of good actions. Perhaps my adduced | 
example does not exhibit the matter distinctly 


and convincingly enough; but the limits of 
a treatise, like the present, which in all pro- 
bability I have already exceeded, permit me 
not that completeness, Which 1 could have 


| wished. There is an immediate deformity in 


the action, which +collides- with the will of 


Him, from whom our existence and all good 


proceed. This deformity is clear, though the 


dis advantages, which may accompany as con- 


sequences, of such a procedure , are not con- 


sidered. Hence the position, Do what is 


agreeable to the will of God; is a material 


principle of moral, which nevertheless ranks 
formally under the aforementioned chief and 
universal formule, but immediately. One 
must not either in the practical philosophy, or 


in the theoretical, 80 easily hold something, 
Which it is not, inevingible. However these 


principles, which contain as postulates the 
ee dee to the other practical positions, 
are indispensable. Hutcheson and others have 
Aelivered, under che name of moral sentiment 

or 
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or feeling , a beginning to beautiful observa- 


tions? 
From this may be perceived, that; though 


it must be possible to. attain the greatest degree 
of philosophical evidence in the first grounds 


of morality, the chief fundamental conceptions 
of obligation must first be more securely de- 
termined, in regard of which the want of the 


practical Philosophy is still greater than that 
of the theoretical, as it must yet be first of all 


made out, Whether the cognoscitive faculty 
merely or feeling (the first internal ground of 


the appetitive faculty) determine the first prin- 
ciples thereof.“ 


These are the 83 which I Submit to | 


the judgment of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces. I presume to hope, that the grounds here 


propounded are of some consequence to the 


desired an of the object. 


* But which Kant some years eo beautifully con- 
futed. It is interesting to observe the progress of the human. 


understanding, which is full displayed by „ this 
little Troatise with Kant's subsequent doctrines. 


* Kant 1 since determined these in the 18 + maxtrly | 


and satisfactory manner. 
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| TO ORIENT ONE'S SELF IN THINKING? 


/ * 


[4 


12 employ our conceptions ever so sub- 
14 limely, and thereby abstract ever so much 
from the sensitive faculty, yet there still ad- 
heres to them typical representations, whose 


proper destination it is, to make them, which 
are not derived from experience, fit for the use 


of experience. For how could we procure signi- 
fication to our conceptions, were they not 
built upon some one intuition or other (which 
at last must always be an example from some 
one possible experience)? When we after-= 


wards leave out from this concrete act of the 


understanding the mixture of the type, first 
of the contingent perception by sense, then 
even the pure sensitive intuition in general; 
that pure conception of understanding, whose 
compass is now extended, and contains a rule 


of thinking in general, remains. In like man- 


ner is the universal logic itself brought to pass; 
and many heuristic methods of thinking lie per- 
haps still concealed in the experiencè- use of 
our understanding and of reason, which me- 
thods, if we understood te draw them care- 
fully from that experience, might enrich phi- 
losophy, even in abstract co | 
many useful maxims, | 
F Bb a © ON 
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Of . nature is the principle, which the 
late Mendelssohn expressly professed, as far 
as I know, but in his last writings (the Morn- 
ing-hours , page 165—66, and the Letter to 
Lessing s Friends P. 38 and 67); namely, the 
maxim of necessity, in the speculative use of 
reason (to which with regard to the cognition 
of supersensible objects he trusted so much, 
even to the evidence of demonstration) to 
orient himself by a certain mean of guidance, 
which he sometimes termed common sense 
(Morning-hours), sometimes sound reason, 
and sometimes sound understanding (to Les- 
oo sing's Friends). Who had thought, that this 
5 acknowledgment of the potency of the SPECu- 
ative use of reason would have been 80 Perni- 
cious in matters of theology (which in fact 

Was inevitable); but even the common sound 
reason, on account of the ambiguity, in which 
he left the exercise of this faculty in contra- 
distinction to speculation, would be in danger 
: of serving as a principle of fanaticism and of the 

total dethroning of reason? And yet this hap- 
pened in the dispute between Mendelssohn 

_ Jacobi, chiefly by the by no. means in- 

| ificant conclusions of the acute author of 

5 Results; however I will not impute to 

either the intention of introducing a cast of 


mind 80 pernicious, | but open consider the 
under- 
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* Jacob? 13 on the Doctrine of Spinoza. Breslau 1785. 
— Jacobi against Mendelssohn's Accusation, concerning the 
Letters on the D. of 8. Leipzig 1786. — The Results of 
the Jacobian and Mendelssohnean == pane OY 
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undertaking of the latter as an argumentum ad 
hominem, which one is entitled to use as a 
mere defence, in order to profit by the adver- 
sary's weaknesses to his disadvantage. On the 
other hand I shall show, That in fact it is reason 
merely, not a pretended secret sense of truth, 


no transcendent intuition under the name of i 


belief, upon which tradition or revelation may, 
without the consent of reason, be grafted, but, 


as Mendelssohn maintained 00 and 


with a just zeal, merely the proper pure hu- 
man reason, whoraby he found necessary, and 
recommended to orient one's self; though the 
great pretension of the. speculative use of it, 


and chiefly its sole commanding authority (by 


demonstration), must be dropped, and, so far 
as it is speculative, nothing further left it, than 


the business of purifying the common concep- 


tion of reason from contradictions and the de- 


fence against its own sophistical attacks on the 


maxims of sound reason. — The extended 
and more precisely determined conception of 
self-orienting may assist us to exhibit distinct- 
ly the maxims of sound xeason in their elabo- 
rations for the * of an 1 ob- 
jects. 


che expression, is, From a given point (into 
four of which we divide the horizon) to find 
the other points, or the orient or east. If I 
see the sun, and know that it is at present 
twelve o clock, Iknow how to find all the cardi- 
nal points, We west, north and east. But for 


this purpose 1 absolutely require the feeling | 
of a difference i in my own subject, to wit, the 
| Bb * 1 | 


To orient. one's self, in the proper sense of 
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abt . left "48 I name it a feeling; be- 
cause these two sides show no sensible diffe- 
rence externally in the intuition. Without 
this faculty, in the describing of a circle, I 
| 1 could not know, without needing in it some 
1 | one difference of the objects, to distinguish 
the motion from the left to the right from that 

in the opposite direction, and thereby to de- 

termine d priori a difference in the situation 

| of objects, nor whether I should put west to 

. the right or to the left of the south point of 
the horizon, and so complete the circle through 

1 : north and west to south again. I therefore 
orient myself geographically in all objective 

data in the heavens but by a subjective ground 

ot distinction; and, if one day by a miracle 

all the constellations were altered in their direc- 

tion, so that what was formerly eastern became 

western; though they preserved the same fi- 

gure and the very same situation towards one 

another, no human eye would the next star- 


— 
— 


and even tbe astronomer, if he attended to 
that merely, which he sees and not at the same 
time to what he feels, would unavoidably 
diisorient himself. But the faculty of distin- 
/ auishing by the feeling of the right and of the 
left hand, which is indeed bestowed by na- 
N ture, but become familiar by frequent exer- 
cise, comes very naturally to his assistance; 
and he will, when he fixes the polestar, not 
only remark the alteration which has happen- 

ed, but that notwithstanding, be able to orient 
himself. I may now extend this geographical 
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* of the ee of orienting one's 
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light evening remark the smallest alteration, 
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| add a understand by it, To orient one's. | 
self in a given space in general, therefore mere« 
I mathematioally. In the dark I orient my- 
self in a room which I know, when I can lay. 
hold of but one single object, whose place 1 
remember. But here it is evident that nothing 
assists me but the faculty of determining the 
situations according to a subjective ground of 
distinction: for J do not at all see the objects, 
whose place I must find; and, if any one for 
the sake of a joke should place on the left side 
of a room all the objects which were before on 
the right, though in the same order among 
themselves, I, were the walls all alike, would 
not know what to make of the room, But I 
quickly orient myself by the mere feeling of a 
difference of my two sides, the right and the 
left. The same happens at night when 'I must 
walk and turn properly in dark streets, which 
I know, but in which I can distinguish no 
house. Finally I may extend this conception. 
still more, where it would then consist in the 
faculty of orienting one's self, not merely in 
space, that is, mathematically, but 3 in thinking 
in general, that is, logically. It may be ea- 
sily devined, according. to analogy, that this 
will be an affair of pure' reason to direct its. 
use, If it, setting out from known objects 
(of experience), is to extend itself beyond all 
bounds of experience, and finds no object of 
intuition at all, but merely space for it; as 
it is then no longer able, according to object- 
ive grounds of cognition, but merely accord- 
ing to a subjective ground of distinction, in 
the determination of its own faculty of judg- £1 
: B b 4. mn: 
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ing; to bring its judgments under a precise 
maxim.“ This subjective mean, which then 
remains, is nothing but the feeling of the 
proper want of reason. One may remain se- 
cure from all errour, when one does not un- 
dertake to judge, where one knows not 80 
much, as is requisite to a determining judg- 
ment. Thus ignorance in itself is the cause 
of the limits, but not of the errors in our cogni- 
tion. But, where it is not 80 arbitrable, 
whether one shall judge determinately or not 
on something, where an actual want and even 
such a one, as adheres to reason itself, renders 

_ - Judging necessary; and yet want of know- 
ledge in regard to the points requisite to the 
judgment limits us; a maxim is necessary, 
according to which we pass our judgment; 
For reason will be satisfied. When it is then 
previously made out, that here there can be 
no intuition of the object, not even something 
homogenal with it, by which we could ex- 
hibit the object suitably to our extended con- 
ceptions, and thus secure them their real pos- 
Sibility; nothing farther is left for us to do, 
than, First to prove well the conception, with 
which we have a mind to venture beyond all 
possible experience, whether it be free from 
contradictions; and then to bring the relation 
of the object at least to the objects of experience 
under pure conceptions of understanding, 
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To orient one's self in thinking in general, is then, 
When the objective principles of reason are insufficient, to 
determine one's self in the holding-true according to a sub- 
jective principle of it. 5 18 


— 
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suitable at least to the experience-usè of our 
reason: for without this precaution we could 
make no, use whatever of such a cn 


but inst =d of thinking extravagate. | 


Howeyer by the mere conception there is 


nothing yet effectuated with regard to the exist- 


ence of this object and to the actual connec- 
tion of it with the world (the complex of all 
objects of possible experience). But the right 
of the want of reason, as a subjective ground 
of presupposing and assuming something, 


which it dares not pretend to know by objec- 


tive grounds, presents itself now; and con- 
sequently to orient itself in thinking, in the 


immense space of the supersensible that js fill- 


ed for us with dark ws; RO by its own 
Want. 6 


Many cupercencible things may be con- 
ceived (for objects of the senses do not fill up 


the whole field of all possibility), where rea- : 
son however feels no want to extend itself to 


them, and still less to:suppose their existence. 
Reason finds employment enough with the 


causes in the world, which manifest them- 


selves to the senses, (or at least are of the same 
sort, as those which manifest themselves to 


Wem), not to stand in need, in their behalf, 


of the influence of pure spiritual beings of na- 


ture; Whose supposition would rather be de- 
trimental to its use. For, as we know nothing 


of the laws, according to which such 


beings may act, but of those, namely, the 
objects of the candle we ow at least | 


Bb 35 we 


whereby we do not at all render it sensible, 
but yet conceive of something supersensible, 


maus inn 


we may hope to discover still, a great deal; the 
use of reason would rather be injured by such a 
presupposition. It is therefore by no means a 
> want, it is rather mere curiosity, which tends 
| to nothing but reveries, to search after them, 

or to play with such phantoms. The concep- 
tion of a first Being, as supreme intelligence. 
| and at the same time as the chief good, is of 
0 a totally different nature. For not only, that 
our reason feels a want to lay as a foundation 
the conception of the unlimited to the concep- 
tion of all that is limited, therefore of, all 
other things; * but this want extends to the 
| „ presupposition 
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* As reason requires to the possibility of all things to pre- 
suppose reality as given, aud considers the difference of 
things by negations adhering to them but as limits; it finds 
nel? necessitated to lay down originally as a foundation 

one single possibility, namely, that of the unlimited. Being, 

but to consider all others as derived. As the thorough pos- 
sibility of every one thing must absolutely be met with in 
the whole of all existence, at least the principle of the tho- 

Tough determination Tenders possible the distinction of the 

possible from the actual of our reason but in such a way; 
so vve find a subjective ground of necessity, that is, a want 

of our reason itself, to bottom all possibility upon the ex- 
istence of a most real (supreme) Being. Thus arises the 

Cartesian proof of the existence of God, subjective grounds 

of presupposing something for the use of reason (which at 

bottom alw¾ays remains but a use of experience) being holden 
my objective ones, conseqyently want for insight. So is it 
=_ - circumstanced with this, and so are circumsfanced all the 

2-0 proofs of the worthy Mendelssohn in his Morning-hours. 

| "hey yield nothing for the behoof of a demonstration. But 
they are on that account by no means useless. For not to 
mention, the -fine occasion which these extremely ingenious 
developements of the subjective conditions of the use of our 
reason give to the complete cognition of this our faculty; 
for the behoof of which they are permanent examples: thus 
is the holding-true from subjective grounds of the use of rea- 
son, when objective ones are wanting to us and we are ne- 
vertheless necessitated to judge, always of the greatest im- 
| portance; only, We must not give out what is but extorted 
+ presup} often, as free introspection, in order not to. lay _ 
| | a ; selves 
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presupposition of its existence, without which 
it can give itself no satisfactory ground at all 
of the contingency of the existence of the 


things in the world, but least of all of the 
conformity-to-end and order, which is every- 
where to be met with in a degree so admi- 
rable (in the small, because it is near us, still 


more, than in the great). Without assuming 
an intelligent Author, there cannot, without 
falling into mere absurdities, be assigned the 
smallest intelligible ground of those; and, though 
we cannot evince the impossibility of such a 
conformity- to- end without a first intelligent 
Cause, (for then we had had sufficient objec- 
tive grounds of this assertion, and not required 
to appeal to the subjective one's); notwith- 
standing this want of insight, a sufficient sub- 

jective ground of supposition of it remains, 
namely, that reason requires, To presuppose 
something, that is intelligible to it, in order 


to explain by it this given phenomenon, as 


every thing else, with which it can combine 
but a conception, doth not supply this want. 
| Fs oe, | £2 | But 


selves open without necessity to the opponent, with whom 
we have engaged in dogmatizing, who may use our weak- 
ness to our disadvantage. Mendelssohn certainly did not 
think, that dogmatising with pure reason in the feld of the 
supersensible is the direct way to philosophical fanaticism, and 
that nothing but a critic of this faculty of reason can cure 
this evil radically. Indeed the discipline of the scholastic 
method (that of Wolf, for example, which he therefore 
recommended), where all the conceptions must be determin- 

; every step Justified by princ ipleg, may stop this 
mischief for a time; but by no means, withold it entirely, 
For with what Tight will one hinder reason, which, ac. 
cording to his own acknowledgment, has succeeded so well 
in that field, from going still further in the same? and 
where is then the boundary, where it must stop? 
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: But the want of reason may be considered 
as twofold; First, in its theoretical use, and 
: econdly, in its practical. The first want I 
have just mentioned; but it is obvious that 
It is but conditional, Abet i 1s, we must assume 
the existence of God, if we would judge of the 
flirst causes of all chat is contingent, chiefly in 
: the order of the ends actually placed in the 
world. Far more important is the want of 
reason in its practical use, because it is un- 
| conditional, and we are then necessitated to 
5 presuppose the existence of God, not only if 
we would judge, but because we must Judge. 
For the pure practical use of reason consists 
in the precept of the moral laws. But they all 
lead to the idea of the chief good, that is pos- 
sible in the world, so far as it is possible by 
liberty only , Morality ; on the other side, 
to that, which does not concern human li- 
berty merely, but nature, namely, the greatest 
felicity, so far as it is distributed in propor- 
tion to the first. Reason now requires to sup- 
pose such a dependent chief good, and for the 
hehoof of it a supreme Intelligence, a chief in- 
dependent good; not indeed to deduce from 
him the commanding authority of the moral 
laws, or the spring to their observance, (for 
they would have no moral value, if their mo- 
tive were derived from any thing, but from 
the law only, which is of itself apodictically 
certain); but only, in order to give object- 
ive reality to the conception of che chief good, 
that is, to hinder it together with all morali- 
1 from * held a mere ideal, if that, * 
on 5 idea 
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idea inseparably accompanies morality, existed 
HW | 1 STEEED 

It was therefore not cognition, but a felt* 
want of reason, by which Mendelssohn orient- 
ed himself (without his knowledge) in spe- 
culative cogitation. And, as this mean of 
guidance is not an objective principle of rea- 
on, a principle of introspections, but a mere- | 
ly subjective one (that is, a maxim) of the. 
use allowed it by its limits only, a consequent 
of the want, and constitutes of itself only the 
whole determinative of our judgment on the 
existence of the supreme Being, of which it 
is but a casual use, to orient one's self in the 
speculative essays on the same object; so he 
no doubt failed in confiding so much in the 
faculty of this speculation, to effectuate every 
thing of itself only by the way of demonstra- 
tion. The necessity of the former mean could 

have place but when the insufficiency of the 
latter was fully acknowledged: an acknow- 
ledgment, to which his acuteness would at 
last have broughtjhim, if together with a long- 
er life had been granted him the phansy of 
mind more peculiar to juvenile years, to alter 
easily an old familiar cast of mind according 
to the alteration of the state of the sciences. 
However the merit remains to him of maintain- 
ing, that the last touchstone of the admissible- 
DD = 5 | ness 
Reason feels not z it perspects its deficiency, and ope-- 
rates by the instinct of cognition the feeling of the want. It 
is with this as with the moral feeling, which occasions no 
moral law; for this arises entirely from reason; but it is 


occasioned or operated by moral laws , therefore by reason, 
as the moved and yet free will requires determinate grounds. 
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ness of a judgment here, as well as else 


where, 1s nowhere to- be sought, but in rea- 
son only , whether it be guided in the choice 


of its positions by insight or mere want and 


the maxim of its own profitabteness. He 
denominated reason in its latter use the com- 
mon reason of man; for this has always its 
own interest first in view, but one must have 


wandered from the natural track, to forget that, 
and idly to explore. conceptions in an objective 


view, in order to enlarge one's knowledge 
merely , whether it be necessary or not. 
But as the expression, Decision of sound 


reason, in the question on the carpet is still 


ambiguous, and may be taken, either, as 
Mendelssohn himself misunderstood it, to dos | 


judgment from insight of reason, or, as the 


author of the Results seenis to take it, a judg- 
ment from inspiration of reason; it WII be 
necessary to distinguish this source of judg- 


? wn $a by. another denomination , and none 1s 
m 


re apposite to it, than that of a belief of 
reason. Every belief, even the historical, 
must be rational (for the last test of truth 1s 
always reason); but a belief of reason is that 
which 1s built upon no other data, than what 


are comprised in pure reason. , Belief is how- 


ever a subjectively sufficient holding-true, but 
objectively with consciousness an insufficient 
one: it is therefore opposed to knowing (scire). 
On the other hand, when something from ob- 
jective, though with consciousness insufficient, 
grounds is holden-true, consequently opined 


merely; this opining may nevertheless by a 
gradual completion i in 1 the same sort of grounds 


finally 


\ 
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finally become a knowing. Whereas when the. 
grounds of holding-true, according to their 
Species, are not at all objectively valid, the 
belief can never become a knowing by any use 
of reason. The historical belief, exempli gra-- 
tia, of the death of a great man, of which 
several letters give notice, may become a knows- 
ing, when the magistrate of the place makes 
mention of it, of his burial, testament etc. 
Hence it is perfectly consistent, that some- 
thing historical is held- true from testimony 
merely, that is, believed, for instance, that 
there is a city named Rome: and yet he, who 
never was there, may say, I know, and not 
merely, I believe, there exists a Rome. On 
the other hand, the pure belief of reason can 
never be gs BAR into a knowing by all 
the natural data of reason and of experience, 
because here the ground of holding-true is A 
subjective merely, namely, a necessary want — 
of reason, (and, as long as we are men, will | 
ever remain) only to presuppose the existence 
of a supreme Being, but not to demonstrate. 
This want of reason for its theoretical use sa- 
tisfying itself would be nothing else than a 
pure hypothesis of reason, that is, an opinion, 
that were sufficient) to holding- true from sub- 
jective grounds; because another ground can 
never be expected to explain given effects, and 
yet reason stands in need of a ground of ex- 
planation. Whereas the belief of reason, which 
rests upon the want of its use in a practical 
view, may be named a postulate of reason; not 
as if it were an insight, which satisfied to a 
certainty every logical demand, but because 
. | this 
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this holding-true (when in man all is but mo- 


4 


rally well-disposed) according to the degree is 
inferior to no knowing,* though according to 
the species it is totally distinct from it. 

A pure belief of reason is therefore the way- 
mark or the compass by which the speculative 


thinker may orient himself in his excursions 


of reason in the field of supersensible objects, 
but it can point out to the man of common 


vet (morally) sound reason his way, in a theo- 
retical as well as a practical view, fully suit- 


able to the whole end of his destination; and 


it is this belief of reason, which must form 


the basis of every other belief, nay, every re- 
r „ 
The belief in God, and even the conviction 


of his existence, can be met with in reason 
only, can arise but from it, and can be first 


awaked in us, neither by inspiration, nor by 
an account given, however great the authority 
may be. Should an immediate intuition hap- 


pen to me of such a sort, as nature, as far as 


I know it, cannot at all yield; a conception 
of God must however serve as a rule to judge 


whether this phænomenon agree with all that 
which is requisite to characterise a divinity. 


I by no means introspect, how it is possible, 
Es . 1 that 


f 


Jo the firmness of belief belongs the consciousness of its 
immutability. Now I may be fully certain that nobody can 
refute the position, TukRER Is A GoD; for whence will he 
take this insight? Therefore the belief of reason is not of 


the same nature with the historical belief, in which it is 
still possible that proofs to the contrary may be found, and 
where it must always be in our power to alter our opinion, 


il. our knowledge of things should enlarge itself. 
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| 4 any one 8 Should; , even but ; 
according to the quality, exhibit. that, which 


can be cogitated only, but never intuited; yetiso 
much at least is clear that, in order but to judge 
whether that, which appears to me, which 
acts internal or- externally on ny feeling, be 


God, I must compare it with my idea of God 
and prove it accordingly, not whether it be 
adequate to this, but merely whether it be not 
inconsistent with it. In the same manner, if 
in all, whereby he discovered himself imme- 
| tiately to me, nothing eee to that con- 
ception were to be met with; yet this phe- 
nomenon, intuition, Annen revelation, 


or however such an exhibition may be named; 


can never evince the existence of a Being, 
whose conception (if it shall not be insecurel 


determined, and thereby subjected to the mix- 


ture of every possible fancy) requires infinity 


as to greatness for the distinction from all 


creatures, but to Which conception no expe- 


rience or intuition whatever can be adequate, 
consequently can never prove unambiguously 


the existence of such a Being. Nobody can 
therefore be first convinced of the existence of 
the supreine Being by any one intuition; the 


belief of reason must precede, and then per- 


haps certain phenomena or discoveries may 
give occasion to investigate, whether we are 
entitled to hold a divinity what either speaks 


to us, or presents itself to our view, and, ac- 


cording to circumstances, to confirm chat be 
lief, 65 
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reason. — Jn like manner another man of letters fin 


ensible objects; as the existamce of God and 


the world to 'come, be impugned; a wide 
gate is opened to all sorts of fanaticism, super- 


stition; nay, even atheism. And yet every 
thing in the dispute between Jacobi and Men- 
delssohn seems to aim at this overthrow, I do 
Not Well know; whether merely the insiglit of -- 
 6a501 and of knowing (by opiniative strength 
in speculation);or even of the belief of reason, 
and on the contrary aims at the establishment 
of another bellef, which every one may form 
at pleasure. One would almost conclude 
tis latter, When he sees display'd Spinoza's 
conception of God, as the only one harmo- 
nizing with all principles of reason; and yet 
„CCC VW 


* rejectable 
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It is flotte be comprehended how these men of letters 


could find aid to Spinozism in the Critic of pure Reason. 
The 'Critic entirely clips the wings of dogmatism with re- 
gard to the cagninon B le objects, and Spinozism 
1s in this so dogmatical that it vies with the mathematician 
even in respett of the strictness of demonstration, The Critic 
proves, That che table of the Taran of under- 
standing must contain all the materials of pure Trp, 

Spinozism speaks of thoughts, which think themselves even, 
and also 8 accident, which at the same time exists of 
itself as subject: a conception, which is not at all to be 
found in the human understanding and is not possible te be 


framed by it. The Critic shows, that it by no means suffi- 


ces for maintaining the possibility of a being conceived by 
one's self, chat there is nothing contradictory in its concep- 


tion (though: it is then by all means allowed in case of ne- 
_ cessity to suppose this possibility) 5 but * e pretends 
ei 


to perspect the impossibility of a vg, Whose idea consists 
ot only e e of understanding, from which are 
7 all the -conditions of the sensitive faculty, and 
wherein a contradiction can never be met with, and is not 


able to support this boundless pretension by any thing. Tor 


ais very reason does Spinozism lead directly to fanaticism. 
Whereas there is no sure mean of extirpating all fanaticm, 
but that determination of the bounds ol the faculty of = 
| $ in 
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rejectable. For though ät is perfectly conso- 
nant to reason to grant, That speculative rea - 
son is not able to perspect,the possibility even 
of a Being, such as we must conceive God; it 
cannot be consistent with any belief or wih 
any holding-true of an existence, that reasun 
can perspect the very impossibilitq of an objet, 
and yet cognise from other sources its actua - 
lity. 1 GE Og EdD 
Le Men of abilities and of en] arged sentimen ts! 
1 honour your talents and loye your feeling 
for humanity., But have ye well reflected o 
what ye are doing, and on what may be the 
tendency. of your attacks on reason. No doubt 
5 ye are willing that the liberty of thinking shall 
be maintained unvexed; for without this'there 
were soon an end. of your free soarings of ge- 
nius. Let us see what must naturally be the 
consequence of this liberty of thought, if such 
a procedure, as ye are beginning, should 
Ihe liberty of thinking is first opposed 
to the civil coaction. It is said, The liberty - 
of speaking, or of writing, may indeed be 
taken from us by the chief power, but the 


— 


the Critic. of pure Reason a Scepriciom ; though the very de- 
sign ok that work is, to establish something certain and de- 
terminate à priori with regard to the compass of our cogni- 
tion. As also a dialectic in the critical investigations; which 
is however emploved in resolving and destroying for ever the 
unavoidable Sheets, _ with which pure reasqn exercised 
every-where dogmatically engangles and insnares itself. The 
new Peng who, named themselves -Eclectics, because 
they know how to find their own chimeras every-where in 
older authors, when they had previously imputed such to 
them, proceeded directly in the same manner; thus nothing 
newy happens under the sun. * 5 
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liberty of thinking, by no means. But, how 


much and with what justness would we think, 


if we did not think in a manner, in a com- 
+ munity with others, to -whom we' communi- 
Cate our thoughts, and who communicate 
. theirs to us! Therefore it may well be said, 


that that external power, whach robs men of 
the liberty of communicating. their thoughts 
ublicly, deprives them likewise. of the li- 
rty of thinking, the only jewel that, not- 
withstanding all the civil burdens, remains to 
us, and by which only counsel can be procur- 
ed against all the evils of this situation. 
Secondly, the liberty of thinking is taken 
in the signification too, that the coaction of 


conscience is opposed to it; where without 
any external power citizens in matters of reli- 


gion set themselves up as guardians of others, 


and, instead of arguments, know, by means 


of prescribed formules of faith acbompanied 


with anxious fear of the danger of a proper 


investigation, to banidh by an early impression 


on the minds every trial of reason. 


Thirdly, liberty in thinking sigmifies also 
the subjection of reason to no other laws, chan 
those it gives itself; and its opposite is the 
maxim of a lawless use of reason (in. order 


thereby, as genius fancies, to see farther, 
than under the restriction by. laws). The con- 


sequence of which is naturally this, that, if 
reason will not be subjected to the law, Which 
it gives itself, it must bend under the yoke 
of laws, l another gives it; for without 
some one law or other, nothing at all, not even 
the greatest nonsense, can Play its part long. 
Therefore 
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Therefore the explained lawlessness 3 in think- 
ing (an exemption from the limitations by | 
reason) is this, That liberty of. thinking is 
thereby lost at last, and, as it is not the fault 
of misfortune, but of true presumptuousness, 
in the proper sense of the word, trifled away. 
Ihe course of things 1 is pretty nearly this: 
In the first place genius, as it has run out 
the clew by which it formerly directed reason, 
is very much pleased with its daring soar. 
It soon bewitches others by decisions of au- 
thority and great expectations, and seems now 
to have placed itself upon a throne, which 
Slow unwieldy reason graced so ill; though 
it always continues to speak the language of 
reason. The then adopted maxim of the in- 
validity of a chief legislative reason we deno- 
minate, common FANATIciSM of men; but 
the minions of bountiful nature, illumines. 
As however a confusion of tongues must soon 
bappen even among these, since every one, 
as reason only can command with validity for 
everybody, follows at present his own inspira- 
tion; so there must arise at last from internal 
inspirations by testimonies of facts externally. 
proved, from traditions, which were chosen 
in the beginning by one's self, in process of 
time obtruded records, in a word, the total 
subjection of reason to facts, that is, SUPER=, | 
$8TITION 5. because this may be reduced to a 


legal form at lenge and thereby to a state of 
rest. 113 8182 ver? fs FF 

But hasen reason still aspires to . 3 
its first use, of a long dis accustomed liberty, 
when it once breaks the fetters ; must degene- 
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| rate into Abuse and eo r in 
tlie independence of its faculty on all limita- 
tion, in a Persuasion of the sole dominion of 


Speculative reason, which supposes nothing, 


but what can be justified by objective grounds 
and dogmatical conviction, but boldly denies 
every thing else. The maxim of the indepen- 
dence of reason on its oion want (renunciation 


of the belief of reason) is named uxgkLIET : 


not a historical unbelief; for one cannot at 


all conceive it as designed; therefore not as 


capable of imputation (because every one must 


believe, just as much as a mathematical de- 


mionstration, a fact that is sufficiently verified); 


but an unbelief of reason, a dangerous state 


of the human mind, which first deprives the 
moral laws of all the power of springs on the 
heart, and in process of time, even devests 
them of every authority, and gives occasion 


to the 'cast of mind, which is termed FnEE- 
THINKING, that is, the principle, To acknow- 
ledge no duty Whatever. Here now the ma- 
gistrate interferes; in order that civil affairs 


may not fall into the greatest disorder; and, 
as the promptest and yet most energetic mean 


15 directly the best for him; he totally annuls 
the liberty of thinking, and: subjects it, like 


5 other trades, , to the laws of the land. And 
thus liberty in "thinking , When 1 it is resolved to 


Proceed independently on laws of reason, ul- 


' timately destroys itself. 


Friends of the linen, species and of that 


| which 1 is the most sacred to it! Assume what 
appears to you the worthiest of belief after the 


most careful and most sinoere 8 whether 


991 „ | | N 
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it be facts, or whether it be grounds of reason; 5 
but do not dispute reason out of that, which 
it makes the chief good on earth, namely, the 


prerogative of being the last test of truth.“ 


Else ye will be unworthy of this liberty, will 


certainly lose it too, and besides, will bring 


this misfortune on the innocent part of man- 


kind, who had otherwise been/well-minded 


enough to use their liberty legally, and thereby 


conformably to the end of the public good! 


* Thinking for one's Self is to seek the chief touchstone of 
truth in one's self (id ert, in one's own reason); and the 
maxim, to think for one's self at all times, is ENLIOHTERN- 
1n6. Thereto belongs not just so much, as those may ima- 


gine who take knowfedge" to be enlightening; as it is rather 


a negative principle in the use of one's'cognoscitive faculty, 


and he, who is very rich in knowledge „is often che least 
enlightened in the. use of it. To exercise one's own reason, 


means nothing more, than, relatively to every thing which 
one is to suppose, to question one's self, Whether it be feas-, 
able to constitute a universal principle of the use of one's 
reason the ground, why one 8upposes something, or also 
the rule, that follows from that, which one supposes ? Every 


one may make this trial with himself; and immediately 


1 


on this proof he will see superstition and fanaticism disap- 


pear, though he has by no means the 1 to refute 
either of them from objective grounds- For he uses tlie 


maxim of the self- maintenance of reason merely, To found 


33 single ubjectt by education is therefore very 
easy; one has nothing to do, but to begin early to ac- 
custom young understandings to this reflection. But to en- 
lighten an age, is very wearisome; for there are many ex- 
ternal hinderances,- which partly interdict and partly render 
more difhcult that mode of education. | a ng OR 
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10 aver he Me en eeptien * the ito 
the will, —.— one forms in a metaphy- 
PO view; its phenomena , human actions, 
are determined, just as well as every other 
event natural, according to universal laws of 
nature. It is to be hoped that the history, 
. which is occupied about the narrktive of these 
phenomena, however deeply concealed their 
causes may be, when it contemplates the play 
of the liberty of the human will in the main, 
will discover a regular course of it; and an 
such a manner; that that, which is obviously 
implicated and irregular in single subjects, 
will be cognised in the whole species as a con- 
tinuall y progressive, though slow, unfolding 
of its dg predispositions. Thus marria- 
ges, „ and ara agg 211 gory OMG. from 


4 15 IT 5 7 E * * * 
ae Fj r _ them, 
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VA A promnge a 8 the short necbessk Aan it; 
of the n Ga e Gathe of this year (1784). which was 
no doubt ta 


ken from wy convergation with a man of science, 
on his travels, extorted from me 


whiel this position; d. | 
Which : 
spre 1 d — 1 ea PIR? no; meaning F to 

L N. ; IE 


J)) AND 
them, seem, as the free will of men has soũ0 
great an influence on them, to be subjected 
to no rule, according to which their number 


can be previously determined by reckoning; 8 


and yet the yearly tables of thern in great na- 
tions evince, that they happen just as much 
according to constant laws of nature, as the 
so inconstant rains, whose happening cannot 
be previously determined singly, but which 
on the whole do not fail to maintain the 
growth of plants, the run of rivers, and other 
dispositions of ature in a uniform uninter- 
rupted course. Individuals and even. whole 
nations little think, that, while they, every one 
to his own mind and the one often contrary 
to the other, prosecute their own purposes, 
they go on unobserved, as if guided by a clew, 
in the design of nature that is even unknown 
to them, and la ur at its furtherance, which 

design, were known, would — very 
little to them. 

As men, on che hides; do not proceed i in 
their pursuitz conformably to instinct merely, 
like animals, and yet not according to a con- 
dcerted plan, like rational citizens of the world; 
it sxems that no history of them agreeable to 
a plan (as of the bees and beavers) is possible. 
One cannot forbear a certain n ws 

seeing their actions represented on the 
"chan of the world; and, notwithstan ing 
the wisdom of individuals appearing now and 
then, at finding at last every thing in the gross 
composed of madness, of childish vanity, and 
frequently of childish wickedness and the rage 


of destruction: so that one” is hnally at a loss 


5 What 
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what sort of a conception one ought to form 
of our species, so conceited of its preference. 
There is here no expedient for the philosopher, 

but, as he cannot at all presuppose in men | 
and: in their actions, in gross, any rational 
proper design, that of endeavouring to dis- 
cover a design of nature in this nonsensical 
course of human affairs; from which a history 
of creatures, who proceed without a proper 
plan, is nevertheless possible according to a 
determinate plan of nature. — Let us see 
whether we shall succeed in finding a clue to 
such a history; and we shall then leave it to. 
nature, to produce the man, who is able to 
compose it afterwards. She thus produced a 

KE TLEN, Who, subjected in an unexpected 

| | manner to precise laws the eccentric orbs of 

the planets; and a NEwToN, who explained 

; these laws from an universal natural cause. 


* * 


ne THE FIRST. 


All the natural predispositions of a creature 
are destined, one time or other, to be developed 
completely and conformably-to-end. This is 
confirmed in all animals, as well by the ex- 
ternal, as by the internal or dissecting, obser- 
vation. An organ; that shall not be used, an 

arrangement, which does not attain its end, 

is a contradiction in the teleological Natural 5 
Thilosophy. For, if we depart fromhat prin- 
ciple, we have no longer a nature Sr e... 
gally, but a nature acting to no end: and 


comfortless chance tops. into the place of the 
clew of reason. | 
Vet a rbsT10 N 
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7, man Ps the REV vs e upon 
175 those predispositions of nature, which 


tend to the 1e of his reason, must be completely 


developed in the species only, but not in the in- 
dividual. Reason in a creature is a faculty, to 


_ extend both the rules and the designs of the 
55 use of all its PEROT; far 3 the instinct 


1 


jects. It acts itself however not conforntably 
to instinct, but requires essays, exercise and 
instruction, in order to proceed by little and 


little from one degree of insight to another. 
Hence a man would need to live to an ex- 
treme old age, to learn ho. ʒ he ought: to make 
' complete use of all his natural predisposi- 
tions; or, if nature has made his lifetime 
but short (as is actually the case), she requires 
perhaps an infinite series of generations, of 
which the one hands down their enlightening 


to the other, in order to forte at last its germe 


in our species to chat degree of developement, 


which is completely suitable to her design. 


And this point of time must, in idea at least, 


be the aim of his exertions, as otherwise the 
predispositions of nature must for the most 
part be considered as in vain or to no end; 


Fhich would annul all practical principles, 


and thereby render nature, whose wisdom 


must serve for a principle in the judgment of 
all other dispositions, IE in man as. 
; wo her a AO ak con N 
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Nature has, e that 1 man hall unfold 
out 0 ff himself entirely every thing that surpasses 
the mechanical order of his animal existence, 
© nk partake no other. felicity,, or. ks 
than what he has procured for himself F, 155 
from instinct, .by his own reason. Nature 

nothing superſſuously, and is not layish. in 5 

the use of means to their ends. As she g 

man reason and liberty of the will built avg 15 
upon; that was à clear proof of her design 

with regard to his establishment. He must 

not be guided by instinct, or provided with 

and instructed by knowledge communicated. 

by the creation; he must rather develope everx 

thing out of himself. The discovery of his 
food, of his clothing, of his external security 

and defence (to which she gave him neither 

the horns of the bull, nor the paws of the lion, 

nor the teeth of the dog, but merely hands), 

all the pleasures that can render life agreeable, 

his very insight and prudence, and even the 

good quality of his will, must be his own 
work entirely, She seems here i in het greategt 

parsimonFto have pleased herself, and to have 

measured her animal establishment 80 frugally, . 

so exactly to the greatest want of an inceptive 

existence, as if she had a mind, That man, if he 

once raised himself by his own exertions from 

the greatest rudeness to the greatest address, in- 

: ternal perfection of the cast of mind, and thereby | 
to felicity (as much as it-is possible upon earch) 

should have the sole merit of it, and to thank 


_— ors as if abe had disposed of every” 
_ thing, 
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5 thing, more wich a vie w do. tional self. 


estimation, than to a wellbeing. For in. this 


 course! of humans affairs there“ is à host of 


troubles and difficulties ready to assail mankind. 


„ 


But it seems not to have been the aim of na- 
ture, that he should live well; but, that he 
| chould | exert himself to the utmost of his 


powers, in order by his conduct to render 


Himself worthy of life and of wellbeing. It 
always remains amazing, that the earlier ge- 
nerations seem to execute their toilsome busi- 


ess but on account of the later, in order, 
as it were, to prepare a Scaffold, by which 
thege may- $till raise the building, to which 


nature has given the plan; and that, only 
the latest generations will have the 00d for- 
tune to inhabit the edifice, at which a long 
series of their - progenitors have laboured - 
(though not intentionally ) „without being 


able to participate the good fortune, which 
they prepared. But, this enigma notwith- 
standing, it is at the same time necessary, 
when once it is supposed, that a species of 
animals shall have reason, and, as a class of 


| rational beings, who all die, but whose spe- 


cies is immortal, attain a completness of the 
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the developement of all- her predispositions, is 


their antagonism in Society „so far as it is at 
ast the cause of a. legal order. 1 here under- 


- and 3 18m "au unsociable sociablenes 
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| of men z. that S2xreheir: propimeiy:te6-oentbr 
into society, which is however combined 
with a thorough resistence, that constantly 
threatens to dissolve this society, The pwer 
= disposition to this- manifesthy Hes:dn human ; 
nature. Man has an inclinatibii te associate 
with his fellow creatures; because he feels 
himself in such a state more than a man; that 
is, he feels the developement of his predlis- 
positions of nature. But he has ia great pro- 
pension also to dissociate (or isolate) bäumen I, 
because he finds in himself at tha | 
the unsociable property, to wish #0: 
every thing according to is e api 
and, as he. knows that he is inclined on his 
part to'-resigtamce: against others, expeots 
everywhere resistance. It is) this resistands; 
which twakens albithe powers of man, makes 
him overcome his propensity to laziness, nd; 
gtimulated by either ambition, thirst after go» 
verning, or avarice, to procureè himself a 
among his fellows, whom he can neither abidej 
nor quit. There are now taken the first tiub 
steps from rudeness(to culture which properly 
consists in the sociał value of man; there is 
every talent unfolded by degrees, taste form · 
ed, and even by continued enlightening; the 
beginning made to a foundation of a cast of 
mind, which in time may transform the/coarss 5 
predisposition of nature to moral distinot 
into determinate: practical Priritiples and 80 a 
puthologically exaeted agreement to a society, 
ultimately: into a moral whole Without those 
in themselves indeed not just amicable, Pro- 
perties of unsogiableness - from which arises 
ETC 


41 8 sars AND 
” 61 lone inust necessarily 
mest wirh ä his selfish pretensions, all ta- 
Jents wouldy dn an arcadian ghepherd's life, in 
: perfect concord, contentment and mutual love, 
remain for ever concealed in their germes: 
18 | men, good likesthe flocks they tend, would 
| E £ ovaicely procure. to their existence a greater 
| value, than have these their household ani- 
=”. x müls; they ;- as rational nature, would not 
; fill the void of the creation with regard to 
cheir end Thanks be 10 nature for the in- 
; compatibility”, for the envious: emulating Vas» 
. nmity, for the insatiable appetite to acquire, or 
even to rule! Without them; all the excellent l 
| — natural predis positions in mankind would 
8 slumber to alketernity without being developed. 
4 Man wills concord; but natiire:knows better 
| 5  wpllatras: goodafer his species: she wills dis- 


3 cord. He:wills 116: live commodiously and 
J 5 4 eontentediy:j but nature wills that he shall 
|} „ quit the state of Laziness and of inactive con · 
tentment, plunge himself into! labour and 
diffculties, in order to find out means to 
entricate himself out of them with dexterity. 
The natural springs thereto, the sources of 
unsociableness and of thorough resistance, 
2 from which so many evils arise, but which in- 
cite to a new: exertion of the powers, conse- 
quently to à greater unfolding of the predis- 
Positions bf nature p18ufficiently betray the di- 
rection of a wise Creator; q and not the hand 
of a wicked spirit, who has either bungled in, 
bis glorious arrangement, or enviously poll 
ed iti. Fo itte 16144 US 4 10H "II's $5 * | 
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wad Solution of which nature comyth it} 15the 
establishment of a universal eivil Society adnmis 
nistering lab. As but in society, and indeed 
in that which has the greatest liberty, theret 
fore a thorough aàntagonismi of itsb members, 
and yet the exactest determin ation ard security 
of the bounds of this liberty, in order that it 
may be consistent with the liberty of others,. 
as but in society can be accomplished the chief 
\ design of nature in humanity, namely) the 
developement of all her predispositions, she 
wills that men shall procure this damned ae 
as Well as all the. ends of their destination; 80 
mustia society, in which is, met with liberty 
wider external laws in the greatest oth de. 
ee” conjoined with irresistible powers that 
is, «perfectly just civil constitution, be the 
Meer clone of nature, for the human 
species because nature, only by means of 
its solution and the founding of that, can ace _ 
complish her other designs with our species 
To enter into this'state of coaction mecessityp 
compels men; otherwise so much captivated 
with Keentfous liberty; and indeed the greatest 
necessity of any, namely, chat which men oo 
casion to themselves, whose inclinations cause 
that they cannot exist long beside one another 
in a 'state of savage Hberty. Butein such an- 
enelosure, as is u civil union, the very same : 
inclinations have afterwards the best effect: asl! 
trees in a forest; by endeavouring to deprive 
one mother of air amd sun, force-oneqnother: | 
ve] | 94 1 Dd - 5 | to 
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row tall and straight; whereas those, which are 


at liberty and separated from one another; shoot 


' out their boughs and branches at Pleasure and 
grow crooked,;; All culture and art that adorn 
humanity,:'the most beautiful social order, are 
fruits of unsociableness, which is necessitated 


byatself, to discipline itself, and so, by extorted 


art, completely to unfold hon ne * nature, 
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This 5 is at once hs Do Abende, 
— that ahh will. be solve the latest by the 
| human species. The difficulty, which even the 
mere — this gray lays of wv is this, 


others of en. own species, ; Ts. in need of a 
master. For he certainly will abuse his liberty 


with regard to others of his like; and, though 
be, as a rational creature, wishes for a law, 


Which sets Hmits to the liberty of all; his 
selfish animal inclination. misleads him to. ex- 


cept himself, where he can. He therefore re- 


_ quires a master, who controls his proper will, 


and compels him to obey A; universally valid 


will, whereby every one can be free. But whence 
dives he take this: master? N o where but from 
among the human species. But he is equally 
an animal, who. likewise stands in need of a 
master. Let man go about it in any way he 
pleases, it is not possible to be conceived, how 
he can procure himself a head of public justice, 
who is himself just: whether he! seeks him 


in one person ane or in a society of many 
Le, _ 
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persons chosen for! the: purpose. For every 
one of them will always make a bad use of his 
liberty, when there is nobody superior to him, 
who exercises authority over him according to 


laws. But the chief head must be just of him- 


gel, and yet a man. Hence this is the most 
difficult of all problems; nay, its perfect s 
lution is impossible; out of such — 
crooked. wood, as man is made of, nothing 
can be timbered quite straight. Only the ap- 
proximation to this idea is imposed on us by 
nature.“ That it is that, which will be effecy 
tuated the latest. follows from this, that hereto 
are requisite right oongeptions of the nature 
of a possible constitution, great experience 

and skill arquired by great knowledge of man- 
kind, and more than all those, a good will pre- 
pared for their adoption; but three such 
points as these! are very difficult to be united, 
and, when it happens, it is how's un _ 
. after er fruitless en. 
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The problem of the establishment of a Dank ' 


fect civil constitution is dependent on the pro- 
blem of a legal external relation of states, 
and cannot be solved without the latter. What 
rad it to ee at a legal 6 evils constitution 
| 2 7] AK. men ay, 18 ; ae 1 r 
Aber the. JIE and the 0 of the cor ory of other 
Planets may be, we knew not; but when we execute | well 
commission, with. 1 nature has charged us, we * 


| may have reason to 220 and to flatter ourselves, that we 
bear no mean among our neighbouts in the'stus - 
dous fal, of the universe. Perhaps ev rene 
these may Twas 3 destinstion in his But it is 
| with us; only ö hope for this. 
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dong: eingle men, thit is at ths: order of 
nu common wealth? That unsociableness, which 
85 necessitated-men to this, is the cause that every 
dcdoömmonwealth in the external relation, that 
: is, as a state relative to states, stands in 
| unbridled liberty, and by consequence the one 
must expect from the other the. very same evils, 
| Frhich afflicted individuals and compelled them 
to put themselves into a legal civil state. Na- 
ture has then used the incompatibility of men, 
even al eat societies and of bodies politic, 
this sort of creatures, as a mean, in order to 
find out in their unavoidable antagonism a 
state of quiet and security; that is, she urges 
on, by Wars, by the overstrained and never 
- Ceasing preparation for them, by the distress, 
which: every state must ultimately feel intern- 
ally, even during peace, at first to imperfect 
attempts, but at last, after many devastations, 
overthrows, and even through the exhaust- 
ing of their internal power, to that, which 
reason could have told them without so many 
sad experiments, namely, To forsake the law- 
less state of savages, and to enter into a league 
of nations; where every one, even the smal- 
lest state may expect its security and rights, 
not from its on potency, or its own juridi- 
cal judgment, but only from this great confe- 
deration. of nations (Foedus Amphictionum ), 
from a united potency, and from the decision 
according to laws of the united will. How- 
ever fanatical this idea seems to be, and which 
was indeed derided as such in an Abbé de St. 
| | pierre, or a Rousseau (perhaps, because they 
J delieved its execution too Ny it is the in- 
i | Ch. 85 TRE, A8 Sh 340 hal * 14.0 121 8 
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wvitable OP) deliverance fromitlie distress, 


into which men precipitate one another, Which 


must compel states tothe verylsame resolutien 
(det them agree to it with ever 80 much relud 


tance), to which the savage was just as unwäl- 


lingly compelled, to wit! To give up his: 
brutal liberty, and to seek iet and securityr 


in a legal constitution. — All Wars are con 
2 so many efforts (not indeed in the 

design of men, but yet in the design of nature) 
to bring toi pass new relations among stated 


and by the destroying, or atgleast by the 


crumbling of all, to form mw bodies, but 
which cannot maintain themselves, either as 


states in .themselves or beside one another, 
and therefore must suffer new revolutions; 
till one day, partly by the best possible order 
of the civil constitution internally, and partly: 


by a common agreement and legislation extern 
ally, a state is finally established, which, 
similar to a civil common wealth, can e 


itself like an aufomato mn. 


} 


_— Whether it: is to be expected en Mi, epi 
; curean concurrende of eflicient causes „that 


states, like the particles of matter, bygtheut 


fortuitous, concussion try all sorts of figures, 


till at last by accident a. figure z$ucceeds: which 
can maintain itself in its forni (a change, 


Which will scarcely ever gome tg pass) ;. or 


whether one ought rather to suppose, that nar 
ture here pursues a regular course to lead o¹. 
species ãnsensibhlyo from the lowest step of ants 


mality-0 the, Aighest step of humanity, and 
that by propet gart though, forced upon men, 
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the havock gecasioned: by war; 


__ invcongtantivealiness for it, the 


„ wess AND. 


5 quite regularly those original dredtioponitions ; 


otiwhethero one rather wills, that from all 


ä these actions and reactions of men 5 in the gross 
absqlutely nothing, or at least nothing good, 


sKall be produced, that every ching will re- 


main as it has hitherto been; and that it can- 


noi therefore be foretold, whether: the discord, 


sort natural to our species, will not at. last 
proves for us a hell of evils, prepared in a state 


ever so cultivated, as it will perhaps annihilate 8 
this state and all former progressions in cul- 
tute by barbarous devastation (a fate, which 


cannot be answered for under the govern- 


ment of blind chance, with which lawless 
liberty is in fact identical, if one does not se- 


cretby ascribe to it a guidance of nature con- 
nebted with wrisdom ]) 2 That terminates pretty 


nearly in the question, Whether it be rational 


to suppose conformity · to- end of the disposition 


of nature in the parts, and yet on the whole 


dis conformity <torend That which tlie state 
of savages disconformable- to- end did, by sup- 


pressing all the predispositions of nature in 


dars pecies, and finally by the evils into which 


5 it plunged it, necessitated it to quit this state 
and to enter into a civil constitution, in which 


all those g can be unfolded; the barba- 
xoustiberty,of states already founded does like- 
wise, by employing all the powers of the oom- 
monwealth: in arming against one another, by 
and still more 
dd themselves 

| develope- 
ment of the predispositions of mature, is im- 
Peded in its N 15 bes eee eee hand 


howrever by the necessity:tor lh 
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the Ain ebich arise ts; as 
our species to the resistance, in itself salutaxy, 
of many states contiguous to one another, 
which; Springs from their liberty, to find out 
a lawi of equilibrium, and a united power, 
that gives: it weight, consequently to intro 
duce; a cosmopolitical situa tion of the publio 
security of state; which must not be without 
all danger, in order chat the powers of huma- 
nity may not fall asleep, but yet not withaut 
a principle of qua lit of their reciprocal action 
and reaction, that they may not destroy one 
another. Before this last step is taken (name- 
ly, the alliance of states), therefore nearly 
at the period, when they are but half cultivat - ; 
ed; human nature suffers the greatest evils 
under the deceitfub appearance. of external 
prosperity; and Rousseau Was not so much 
in the wrong , to, prefer the state of Savages, 
when this” last step „Which our species has 
still to ascend, is omitted. We are cultivated 
in the highest degree by art and science. We 
are civilised, to a troublesome degree, in all 
sorts of social politeness and decorum. But 
chere is yet a great deal Wanting to us to be 
holden moralised. For the idea of morality | 
belongs to culture. still; but the use of this 
idea, which extends but to what is similar to 
morals in the love of honour and in che ex- 
ternal deoorum, constitutes civilizing merely. 
80 long however as states employ» all their 
strength on their vain and violent projects of 
_ agerandizement, and thus incessantly clog the 
slow endeavour of the internal formation of 
| = . mind of their citizens and even 
ge Dad g- withdraw 
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withdraw every support and dndebdbapes from 
them in this, design, nothing of this sert is 
to be expected; because a long. internal, ela- 
boration af every commonwealth is requisite 
to the formation and cultivation of its citizens. 
But all good, that 18 nat grafted upon a mo- 
rally good mind, is nothing but mere appear-- 
ance and glittering | misery. The human 
species, in all probability, will remain in 
this state, till it shall, in the manner I have 
mentioned, have extricated itself from the 
chaotic situation ot i its relations of stat. 
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Thie 8 0 of his ee pecies inthe gros 
rs be considered as tie execution of a hidden 
plan of nature, in order to bring about an in- 
ternal perfect constitution of state, and, to this 
end, an external one too, as the only state, in 
which. 'she can Fully. unfold: all her nb 
tions in humanity. This position is a conse- 
quent of the foregoing. One sees that philo- 
sophy hkewise | Trays: have its chiliasm; but 
such a one, as may! be very instrumental to 
the bringing to pass of its. idea, though but 
very remotely, and which is therefore nothing 
less than fanatical.' The question now is, 
Whether experience can discover any thinglof 
such a course of the design of mature. I Say, 
very little; for this circular course seems to 
require so long a time to be finished, that, 
from the small part; Which humanity has ac- 
complished in this view; tha figure of its orbit 
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be determined with just as little certitude, as 
5 from all observations of the heavens till now: 
ie course, which: our stm together With his 5 
Whole army of satellites takes in the gręat sys- | 
tem of fixed stars; though, from the universal | 
ground of the systematical arrangement of the 
struoture of the world, and. from what little 
has been observed, with certainty enough to 
conclude the actuality of such a circular 
course. But human nature will have it 80, 
not to be indifferent, even with regard to the 
most distant epochs, which may concern our 
species, when they can be expected but with 
' certitude.: Egpecially i in our case it can happen 
the less, as it appears that we can, by our 
own rational preparation, bring about quicker 
this 80 joyous period for our posterity. For 
which reason, even the faint traces of its ap- 
proximation are to us very important. At 
present states stand in so artificial a relation. 
to one another, that neither can remit in the 
internal culture, without losing in potency 
and in influence relative to the others; there- 
fore, if not the progress, at least the preser- 
vation of this end of nature, is pretty well. 
secured, even by their ambitious views. Be- 
sides, civil liberty cannot just now be easily 
injured, without feeling the disadvantage of 
it in all trades, but chiefly in commerce, and 
thereby the diminution of the powers of the 
state in the external relation. But this liberty 
| gradually extends farther. When the citizen is 
| prevented from seeking his welfare in every 
5 manner agreeable to himself, that is consistent 
5 5 the liberty of others; the! briskness — 
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the thorough traffic is impeded, and herewith 
the powers of che whole. Hence the personal 
restrietion in actions is more and more re- 
moved, the zuniversal liberty of religion al- 
Jowed; and thus is produced by degrees, 
together with fancies and chimeras, enlighten- 
ing, as a great good, which must rescue the 
human species, even from the selfish project 
of aggrandizement of its rulers, if they but 
understand their own interest. Enlightening, 
however, and together with it a certain cor- 

dial part, which the enlightened man cannot 
avoid taking in the good,; that be perfectly 
ecomprehends, must gradually ascend to the 

thrones, and have influence on their principles 
of government. Though our governours of 
the world have no money left for publie insti- 
tutions of education, and in general for what 
concerns the public welfare, because every 
thing is destined to the: future war; they 
would find their own advantage in not im- 
peding at least the proper, though feeble and 
slow, endeavours of their nation in this point. 

Finally, war itself will be by degrees not only 
a & $0 artificial, in the issue on both sides a 50 
uncertain, and, by the subsequent misfortunes, 
which the state feels in a load of debt conti- 
nually augmenting (à modern invention), 
hose. interest even becomes immense, a 80 
dangerous enterprise, and the influence, which | 

every concussion of state in our part of the 
world, so closely concatinated by its commerce, 
has on all other states, so sensible; that these, 
urged by their on danger, though without 

legal authority, offer themselves — 
| | ,, 
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cosmopolitical state, as the, womb, in which 
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pa” history of the world according to a plan of 

nature, which aims at the perfect civil union in 
the human Species, mugt then de considered as 

poszible, and even favourable to this design of 


nature. It is indeed a strange, and in; appear - 


ance, absurd undertaking to think of com- 
posing a history, according to an idea, how: 
che course of the world must proceed, if it 


shall be suitable to certain rational ends; it 


stems that, in such a view, nothing but a ro- 
mance could be produced. But if it may be 
zupposed, That nature, even in the play of 
uman liberty, does not proceed without a 
plan and a fal design, this ies Iden may by all 
means become useful, and, though we are too 
$hortsighred to penetrate che mysterious me- 
chanism of her work, serve us as a ole w to 
exhibit a a ann, at * in the gross, an 


aggregate 
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nations, * pinch without that, can be begun but fro 


titans lation of the. Bible, . witbout/ Whiell one 
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or, when one begins with the Gre. 
einm histo) 757 as that,” Whereby every other 
older or Arn History has been pre- 


served for us, must at least be credited; hen 


one trades By influence on both the WWerdation | 
and · the deformation of che body politic of the 


Noman natiom, which swallowed up'the Gre 


clan states; nd the influence of the latter on 
the Barbarians ho destroyed it; to our ow 


times; but uperadds also eyisodicalliy the po- 


litical history of other nations ; 2 se knows 
ledge [was gradually handed down to us by 


these enlightened nations: a regular course 
of the amendment of the Constitution of state 


in our quarter of the globe will be discovered 
(Which perhaps will one day or otier | 
laws to all the others). By'r egarding *but'th 


civil constitution and its Jabs, a the — | 
tion of state; 80 far as bôth er vel, for 4 time, 
by che good which they contained, to rai $86 


and to illustrate nations (and with mem arts 
and sciences), but by the imperfections, S Which 
adhered to them, to subvert them again, yet 


so, that there always" remained a germin of 
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only a learned public, ywhich' has Continue iinſevtiipt 


* from its beginning 7 5 us,, en confirm ancient history, 


Beyond that all is cerrd incognita; and the history of t 


the time > entered Fa it. This hap ened to the 
jewish alen BY . time of tlie ks oY 1 N 95-6 reek 
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ent Suressg g which; more unfeldeg 455 every 


revofution, prepared a following step of mb. bY ; 
lioration still higher: a a clew will, I believe, 
be discovered, Which may serve not merelfxß 
tothe enplanation of the so confused play f 
human affairs, or to the political art of fore. 
telling future alterations of state (an advantage, 
which has accrued from the history of men, 
though! it Was considered as an incoherent 
effect! vf An irregular liberty); but a conso- 
latory . Prospect in futurity will be opened 
(which . Without presupposing a plan 
of nature be hoped for with reason); in Which 


chechalmai race is represented ina later period, 


how! iv has elevated itself by irs own. exertions 
to the state, in Which all' the germes, that nal 
ture laid in it, can be fully: unfolded and: its 
destination kate upon earth fulfilled. Sucha 


justification of natue, or rather of Providence, 
is no insignificant motive to chusge a peculiar 
point of view of the contemplation of the 


world. For what does it avail to Praise and 
to recommend. the excellence and the Wisdom 
of the creation in the irrational kingdom of 
nature zt if the part of the great theatre of Su- 

preme Wisdom, which comprises the end of 
all this the history of the human species 


shall remain a continual objection against it, 


the sight of which forces us to turn our eyes 
away from at, with ingignation, and, while 
we despair of ever meeting therein with a | 
finished rational design, brings us to that pass, 


to hope for it but in another world? 


That 1 had a mind 2 this idea of a history 8 
h in some * has a 
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cle iori, to supplant the elaboration of 
the history empirically compiled merely; werea a 
5 mis construction of my intention; it is but Aa 
thought of what a philosophical head (who 
must have a great knowledge of history) might 
_ eircumgtantaality otherwise laudable; With 
which che history of qur times is eat present 
 compoged;, must naturally, suggest to every 
body the difficulty that our late posteiity will 
have to comprehend the load of history, which 
we shall transmit to them after ta few cen - 
turies. No doubt they will estimate chat of the 
most ancient times, of which the records may 
have long since been lost to them, but from 
the point of view of what interests them, name : 
Iy, that which nations and governments 
have either performed. or spoiled in a cosmo- 
political view. But to have regard to this, 
and to the ambition of the heads of states, as 
well as of their ministers in order to point 
ont. to them the only mean, that can deliver 
down. to future ages their honourahle and glo- 
to attempt such a philosophical history. 
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